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KINGS OFx SOCIETY. 



** However it be, it seems to me, 
Ti* only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 
Texntson. 

" For a' tliat, and a' that, 
Their tinsel show, and a' that. 
The honest man, thoagb e'er so poor. 
Is king o* men for a' that." 

BUBXS. 

'' Lives of great men all remind us. 
We can make oar lives sublime ; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time/' 

Longfellow. 
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PREFACE. 



The most interesting and valuable record that 
literature can offer to humanity is the biograpjij 
of those kingly men to whom, under God, we are 
indebted for our social, intellectual, and religious 
progress. 

Sacred reverence prevented ,me from including 
the author of Christianity among " Kings of 
Society/^ Yet the aspiration of the book after 
unity and completeness, seemed to demand an 
introductory chapter on that most extensive and 
momentous theme. Christ is the fountain of which 
all other excellence is but the derived and tainted 
stream ; and Christianity is the source of all genuine 
strength and goodness. The Hero portrayed by 
the simple and artless pens of the four Galilean 
peasants, stands unparalleled in all literature 
whether fictitious or real. He is the Kino of 
Humanity ! 

By " Eings of Society,^^ I mean those truly great 
men whose dominions are the heads and the hearts 
of the people; — men who in spite of contempt, 
slander, and discouragement, urged unwelcome but 
important truth, until what was denounced as 
visionary was accepted as axiomatic. Such are 
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Leaders indeed, thougli undistinguished by stars, 
ribbons, or garters — Kings indeed, though no crown 
encircle their brows. The men sketched in the 
following pages realised in their labours and suc- 
cesses the highest conception of greatness ; and the 
enterprises in which they were the chief actors, are 
the most important and interesting known to history. 
It is pleasant to reflect how completely those quahties, 
that are within the reach of all, may supersede all 
necessity for influence, rank, or wealth, so far as 
true greatness is concerned. 

The concluding chapter on the voices of the 
Christian centuries is an attempt to seek for the 
lessons suggested by the preceding. Lives of great 
men can be made subservient to the formation of 
sound character and the maintenance of upright 
conduct in other men. From distant graves there 
come voices reminding us of duties we are sadly too 
prone to neglect, and of privileges we are far too 
ready to forego. 

Without obtruding any formal plan I have 
sought to present, in a succession of rapid sketches, 
the Leaders of the great Moral Revolutions that 
have taken place during the Christian era. On the 
success of these enterprises, I believe, the progress 
of our race and the happiness of our world mainly 
depend. In preparing these biographies I have had 
to conquer two opposite forms of difficulty. In the 
case of three of my heroes, the difficulty has been to 
condense into a space suitable to the plan of the 
volume, the matter supplied in elaborate memoirs. 
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In the case of two of them, the difficulty has ariseu 
from the scanty material scattered through a number 
of documents and periodical accounts that had gone 
to sleep on the shelves and amidst the dust of 
libraries. The lives of these great philanthropists 
have never been written ; and, alas ! few of their 
friends now remain to give a biographer the benefit 
of their personal recollections. 

In every department of labour, in the Church and 
in the State, in the paths of Science and in the walks 
of Literature, we want men, whose names shall be 
standards and battle-words, to subdue our fears, 
strengthen our hopes, and increase our confidence. 

I have abundant occasion for gratitude for th(5 
manner in which previous works have been received 
by the public, and I would hope that this volume 
may help to promote the development of such noble 
characters as I have tried to illustrate and defend. 

Wm. ANDERSON. 



London ; January, 1866. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 

*' The fkct is historically indubitable that Jesus Christ 9aid that 
He raised the dead as well as preached a Gospel of celestial healing 
to the poor. The assertion makes a large demand upon our &ith. 
Let us inquire whether its ^edsity or incorrectness would, or would 
not, be a greater miraple than its literal accuracy." 

P. Baynb, A.M. 

THE WORLD BEFORE CHRIST. 

The world was tottering upon its foundations at 
the time Christ was bom. The most enlightened 
and refined nations of antiquity, at the very height 
of their power, intelligence, and splendour, had sunk 
into the most firightful depravity. The revolting and 
melancholy account of the heathen world recorded to- 
wards the close of the first chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, is abundantly sustained by pagan writers 
themselves. The brightest pages of Grecian and 
Roman history record enormous crimes. We find 
rapine and revenge, cruelty and avarice, resting 

1 
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as foul blots upon the shields of their soldiers, 
rendered the more visible by the brilliancy of their 
deeds — ^we find their philosophers and their poets 
abandoned to vices alike debasing and disgraceful — 
we find their orators thundering out lessons of 
heroism and self-denial which they did not practise. 
Thus, while we read of the renown that attended 
their arms, the fame which heralded their literature, 
and the triumphs won by their eloquence, we also 
learn that all the arts of luxury, all the devices of 
passion, and all the designs of splendid gratification, 
were called forth to excite and pamper their sensual 
desires. The prime spirits of the first nations of 
the world, united the highest intellectual qualities, to 
conduct the most vile, and characters the most aban- 
doned. 

During a period of four thousand years men tried 
to alleviate the horrors of the curse which had been 
pronounced upon the race. They built cities, and 
worked in brass and iron. Not only the mechanical, 
but the fine arts attained such a pitch of excellence, 
that the earth was at length covered with attraction, 
and rose in majestic splendour. But although the 
people admired sculpture, painting, and music, they 
were still guilty, impure, and miserable. Mighty 
men of valour, one after another, marched through 
blood to seize on some hereditary, or usurped throne. 
But when the hero had gathered laurels red from a 
hundred victories; when his glories had reached 
their highest eminence, and he seemed to have ac- 
buired a complete immortality, he found that he 
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had grasped sometliing more airy and less substantial 
than the air of heaven. Wise men gave frequent 
utterance to aphorisms^ maxims^ and prescriptions 
for the guidance of mankind ; but human nature re- 
mained still the victim of corruption, creeping round 
an altar to the unknown God. Legislation tried to 
elevate mankind. All sorts of laws were made, and 
the genius of accomplished men was exhausted. 
Justice was administered in its most awfiil forms by- 
characters the most venerable j in the darkness of 
the night, under the canopy of heaven, with the 
solemnities of religion, and an authority which re- 
sembled the decrees of conscience and of the gods, 
rather than that of mere human tribunals. But 
human nature remained the same as described 
in the Bible. For four thousand years man had 
been permitted to do his best to retrieve the ruin of 
the Fall ; but instead of becoming holier, or' purer, 
or better, he was growing worse and worse. It was 
difficult to say which was the most abandoned — ^the 
ignorant who adored divinities, the patrons of every 
crime, or the learned who laughed at superstition, 
and perpetrated atrocities worthy of a Mars or a 
Jupiter ! 

This was the time which the Most High selected 
for the greatest event of human history. All had 
learned by personal, social, national, universal ex- 
perience, that man could not restore himself ; and 
that deliverance, if it ever came, must come from 
above. Even in heathen lands the bard of Mantua 
sang of a virgin, and an unprecedented oflfspring de- 
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scended from heaven, who should eflPaee the traces of 
sin, and free the world from its fears. Betwixt the 
corruption of the times, and the general desire for a 
change, '^the road was ready and the path made 
straight/^ '^The ftdness of time was come, and 
God sent forth His Son/' 

pre-existence. 

In ordinary biographies a birth is the beginning. 
No mere man can tell incidents and experiences 
which have occurred to him before he was bom. 
Laelius Socinus, from whose heretical writings, aided 
by his own inventive faculties, Faustus Socinus 
drew those materials with which he constructed that 
anti-Christian system which still continues to be 
recognised by his name, began his career at Sienna, 
in Tuscany, in the year 1525. John Biddle, called 
" the father of English Unitarianism,'' commenced 
his existence at Wotton-under-edge, in Gloucester- 
shire, in the year 1615. Having told us that Dr. 
Joseph Priestley was born at Fieldhead, in the parish 
of Birstall, Yorkshire, in the year 1733, the biogra* 
pher feels that he has begun at the beginning. 
With these statements coincides the consciousness of 
the individuals themselves. 

In the whole history of our race there has been 
only one exception. That occurred in the Holy 
Land eighteen centuries ago. The Prophet of Gali- 
lee was constantly speaking of a life which He had 
led previous to His birth in Bethlehem. On the 
eve of His crucifixion He concluded an address to 
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His disciples in these remarkable words: — "The 
Father himself loveth you, because ye have loved 
me, and have believed that I came out from God. 
I came forth from the Father, and am come into the 
world: again, I leave the world, and go to the 
Father/^ He claimed an age anterior to ancient 
Abraham. "Before Abraham was, I am.'^ Nay, 
He has recollections of blissfiil associations with His 
Divine Father in the depths of a dateless eternity. 
'^ Now, O Father, glorify Thou me with Thine own 
self, with the glory which I had with Thee before the 
world was.^^ Right truly has the poet sung concern- 
ing Eternal Wisdom — 

** I was the Almiglity*B chief delight. 
From everlasting days. 
Ere yet His arm was stretched forth 
The heavens and earth to raise : 

Before the sea began to flow. 

And leave the solid land ; 
Before the hills and mountains rose, 

I dwelt at His right hand. 

When first He reared the arch of heaven. 

And spread the clouds on air ; 
When first the fountains of the deep 

He opened, I was there. 

Then I was with Him when He stretched 

His compass o'er the deep. 
And charged the ocean's swelling waves 

Within their bounds to keep. 

^ With joy I saw the abode prepared 
Which men were soon to fill : 
Them firom the first of days I loved. 
Unchanged, I love them stilL" 
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Nowhere in Scripture do we find Christ^s birth 
represented as the calling forth of a new being from 
the regions of nonentity. It is His arrival from 
another sphere ; His inauguration in human nature. 
It is our world receiving a pre-existent Visitor; and 
whether prophets or evangelists chronicle the fact^ 
language is used which at once lifts our eyes from 
the cradle^ and sends our imaginations backwards far 
beyond the reign of the Caesars. In the prophetic 
description of His birth-place, Matthew quotes the 
words of Micah, of which the fall context is, " But 
thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shaU 
He come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel, 
whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
everlasting.^^ 

From the Old Testament we learn that Jesus 
Christ actually appeared in the world several times 
before the advent. When Abraham sojourned at 
Mamre he received a remarkable visit. Three men 
approached him, and, with the impulse of olden hos- 
pitality, he hurried forth to meet them. About one 
of them the patriarch perceived something more than 
mortal, and so with a lowly prostration he exclaimed, 
" My Lord, if now I have found fiivour in Thy sight, 
pass not away, I pray Thee, from Thy servant.^' 
Then extending the welcome to all the three, he 
added, " Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, 
and wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the 
tree ; and I wiU fetch a morsel of bread, and comfort 
ye your hearts.'^ Before the shades of evening dark- 
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ened around Abraham and his companions, one of 
the travellers stood forth a Deity confessed. He 
told the patriarch that the cry of Sodom^s abominable 
iniquities had reached the ear of God ; and that He 
was about to pour over it the flaming annihilation. 
A century and a half rolled on. Abraham and Sarah 
slept side by side in the cave of Machpelah. Jacob, 
Isaac^s son and Abraham's grandson, was returning 
from a foreign sojourn. He found himself suddenly 
assaulted. His first thought might be that he was 
in the hands of his angry brother Esau; but by and 
by he began to feel that his opponent was not an 
enemy. Yet the patriarch could not obtain his 
request till daybreak closed the strife, and then, 
with a touch that left him a cripple for life, and a 
blessing that made him rich to all eternity, the angel 
vanished. Jacob gave a new name to the place, . 
and God gave a new name to the patriarch : '^ Thy 
name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel ; for 
as a prince thou hast power with God and with man, 
and hast prevailed.'' Two centuries and a half 
rolled on. A man who had been reared in a palace, 
but who was now reduced to do the work of a herds- 
man, was feeding his flock on the sides of Horeb. 
He saw a bush on fire. Moses had seen many a 
wonderM sight in Egypt ; he was skilled in all the 
learning of its men of science ; he had been a com- 
panion of those accomplished men whose magic after- 
wards oflFered, in the first instance at least, to be a 
match for his own miracles ; but never had his as- 
tonished eyes seen a sight like this — a bush with its 
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briUiant pyramid outshining the noon, yet alive, 
&esh, and flourishing, in the midst of the fire. So, 
as he turned down into the valley, or climbed the 
mountain rock, he said to himself, ^^ I will now turn 
aside, and see this great sight.'' A voice from its 
excellent glory haQed the astonished spectator : *' I 
am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.'' From 
within the flaming canopy the voice proceeded : " I 
will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring 
forth my people, the children of Israel, out of 
Egypt." In the New Testament we are taught that 
the Son of God accompanied that exodus. It was 
His voice that shook Mount Sinai: ''Whose voice 
then shook the earth." He was the spiritual rock 
of whom they all drank : '' That rock was Christ." 
It was He whom the murmurers tempted at Massah^ 
when so many were destroyed of the serpents: 
'' Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also 
tempted, and were destroyed of serpents." 



EMMANUEL. 

The whole mystery of Christ's person is wrapped 
up in the announcement of the apostle, '' Great is 
the mystery of godliness : God was manifest in the 
flesh." It is evident that our Saviour was bom 
before the 25th of December, or what we call Christ- 
mas, for the shepherds were spending the night in 
the fields with their flocks, and keeping their bivouac 
on the adjacent hills; and the Jews did not send 
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out their flocks into the mountainous and desert 
regions during the winter months. In all proba- 
bility it was on some night of balm, as they watched 
their flocks nibbling the cool grass, and sang perhaps 
one of David^s psalms, that the shepherds found a 
mysterious daylight around them, and a shining 
form before them. They were terrified, for they 
knew that it was an angel. But he said, ^' Fear not : 
for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people.^' 

** To you in David's town this day 
Is bom, of David's line. 
The Saviour, who is Christ the Lord; 
And this shall be the sign : 

The heavenly Babe you there shall find 

To human view displayed. 
All meanly wrapt in swaddling-bands. 

And in a manger laid." 

How completely were both Jews and Gentiles dis- 
appointed in the birth and lowly condition of the 
Saviour of the world. They expected Him to de- 
scend from heaven, in visible pomp and splendour, 
to take immediate and triumphant possession of the 
throne of His father David, to gather around Him 
all the great men of the nation, to subjugate to His 
sway all the kingdoms of the world, and to exalt His 
followers to the highest places of honour under His 
glorious reign. But instead of royal magnificence, 
they saw nothing but poverty and meanness. In- 
stead of being surrounded by a princely retinue, 
humble shepherds were the first to assemble round 
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His cradle. The palaces of emperors and the halls 
of kings had no room for Emmanuel. The stable 
was the only palace and the manger the only cradle 
which the obscure carpenter and the unknown maid 
of Nazareth could obtain for the child. A fit prelude 
to a life of poverty, humiliation, and sacrifice I 
Truly the Author of Christianity was not ^' porphyro 
genitus/' or purple born. Marble halls, state 
chambers, cabinets, and throne-rooms, were not 
honoured with His infant smiles. His birth was at- 
tended with no external splendour to mark Him out 
as the promised Messiah. He was not born in a 
populous city ; neither in Memphis nor in Babylon, 
neither in Athens nor in Rome : but in the obscure 
village of Bethlehem He made His advent, unushered 
by pompous preparations, and unheralded by the 
blast of courtly trumpets. 

Isaiah had fixed His name 740 years beforehand : 
" Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and 
shall call His name Immanuel.^' Were we to trans- 
late this Hebrew word into God-man, we should 
express in our own language the exact meaning of 
the original. He is El, God, and immanu, with us. 
In opposition to the Arians, who regard Him as an 
angel only ; and the Socinians, who regard Him as 
but a man, we hold Him to be God as well as man ! 
This is the orthodox faith. If there were signs of 
lowliness and meanness in yon cradle-bed at Bethle- 
hem, there were also accompaniments of majesty 
and power! The sky brightened with sudden 
splendour, and melted into seraphic melody : 
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" Glory to God in the highest. 
On earth peace. 
Good-will toward men/' 

One star — ^kindled perhaps as a signal to the nni- 
verse that the Second Adam was breathing the 
tainted air of earth — outshone the radiant host. It 
was the star of Bethlehem. Let us turn aside and 
see this great sight. A mountain with its burning 
bush; the sea with its solid walls of water; Egypt, 
when blood flowed in every river; the desert sown 
with corn from the skies; the sun and the moon 
standing in heaven to light Israel to the slaughter; 
these are not such wonderfal sights as the manifesta- 
tion of the Son of God in human flesh. If earth is not 
astonished, heaven and hell are ! Eternity married 
to time — omnipotence married to weakness — the 
Creator married to the creature. Angels and devils 
look on and are both alike amazed. That outcast 
Babe lifting up a feeble cry in the lowly manger 
shall ere lon^ startle the world with wondrous 
words and mighty deeds. That puny Infant, unable 
to resist the attack of the tiniest insect, is Grod^s 
eternal Son. That Child of a span long, whose breast 
has just heaved with the first inspiration, possesses all 
the fulness of the Godhead. " Great is the mystery 
of godliness :. God was manifest in the flesh.^^ 

Yes, assuredly, there is a mystery here; but oh ! 
what precious truth is folded up within the mystery. 
How the soul clings to the thought of Deity revealed 
in humanity! Absolute Godhead, a creature of 
sense cannot realise. God is a Spirit. The limner^s 
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pencil cannot paint Him, nor the sculptor's marble 
embody Him, nor even the poet^s pen describe Him. 
Oh! then, how gladly and gratefiilly do we read, 
"The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.'' 
He was " the brightness of the Father's glory, and 
the express image of His person.'' This meets the 
longings of the human heart, and the necessities of 
the human condition. In Emmanuel we can realise 
our Father God as a personal Being. In the accents 
of our own humanity we can hear the very voice of 
the Eternal. Yes; in the offspring of the virgin's 
womb, we have One who has a heart touched with 
emotions and sympathies like our own. 

** Though now ascended up on high. 
He hends on earth a brother's eye ; 
Partaker of the human name. 
He knows the frailty of our frame. 

Our fellow-sufferer yet retains ' 
A fellow feeling of our pains ; 
And still remembers in the skies 
His tears. His agonies, and cries. 

In every pang that rends the heart 
The Man of Sorrows had a part ; 
He sympathises with our grief. 
And to the sufferer sends relief.'' 



FIRST VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 

The Mosaic institution required that every first- 
born son, without any regard to circumstance or 
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family^ should be presented to the Lord in the temple. 
In accordance with this usage^ at the expiration of 
a months Joseph and Mary went up with the child 
Jesus to Jerusalem. On this auspicious occasion^ 
had they been rich, they would have taken a lamb 
and a dove as their offering ; but they were poor : 
so the mother entered the temple with the immacu- 
late Babe on the one arm, and a Uttle basket with 
two young pigeons on the other. There was no 
splendid procession, rustling with silks, and blazing 
with jewels to attract the official' eye, and so they 
hurried through the ceremony as fast as possible. 

The Lord of glory had come suddenly to His 
temple, but worldly sagacity and sacerdotal formal- 
ism saw nothing but a poor infant. Yon hireling 
fimctionary at the altar Uttle thought, as he saw the 
poor couple approach, and eyed contemptuously their 
scanty offering, that no mitred successor would ever 
receive into his arms so august a Babe. 

The highest privileges are awarded to eminent piety. 
To the meek faith and penetrating eye of Simeon 
and Anna, the Christ of God was revealed. Simeon 
betrayed no disappointment at the lovely infant : 

" With holy joy upon his face 
The good old father smiled ; 
Then fondly in his withered arms 
He clasped the promised Child." 

As the parents marvelled at the old man's rapture, 
he added, ^^ This Child is set for the fall and for the 
restoration of many in Israel.^' Whilst he yet spoke, 
Anna, a well-known devotee, who lingered about die 
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temple all day and slept near it at niglit, came up and 
shared in the veteran^s joy. " Coming in that in- 
stant, she likewise gave thanks to the Lord, and 
spake of Him to aU them that looked for redemption 
in Jenisalem.^^ 



THE carpenter's SHED AT NAZARETH. 

The evangelists give us no exact details of our 
Lord's life from the twelfth year of His age till the 
time of His public ministry. Their design being to 
instruct rather than amuse, they consulted our inte- 
rest, not our humour. We know that He lived with 
His poor parents at Nazareth in dutiful subjection. 
Christ subject to parental authority ! What ideas 
these words are pregnant with ! Young men might 
pause here, and learn life lessons I There was no- 
thing to distinguish the youthful Jesus from other 
boys, but love, wisdom, obedience, and self-sacrifice. 
Instead of being arrayed in scarlet and purple, He 
wore the simple garb of a peasant, without orna- 
ment or embroidery. Instead of being educated in 
the halls of a monarch, we have strong, perhaps de- 
cisive, proof that He worked at the business of His 
reputed father till He was thirty years of age. Come 
hither, all ye who thirst for curious knowleSge, and 
fill yourselves with astonishment. Behold the Son 
of God, who, on the morning of creation, but spake 
the word, and, obedient to His fiat, the wild tempest 
and tumult of chaos were instantly hushed; light 
shot forth with instantaneous ray from the very 
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bosom of darkness; ocean teemed with life; the 
young earth was clothed with verdure ; the beast of 
the field arose ; and man^ the lord of creation, sprang 
from the dust : labouring diligently all the week in 
that humble shed at Nazareth, making ploughs for 
the farmers, bowls and kneading-troughs for the ma- 
trons, and spears and arrows for the hunters. Our 
Saviour has stamped a life of honest, useful industry 
with the loftiest dignity. 

Infidelity sneers at the idea of Him who made the 
world living in humble life as a poor and un- 
known mechanic. Yet the same infidelity loudly 
applauds Peter the Great for laying aside his im- 
perial dignity, and, unknown, entering the British 
service as a ship carpenter, that he might learn the 
art of building a navy. Was the purpose of Peter 
more important than that of Jesus ? Are ships more 
valuable than souls ? 

Talk of visiting the scenes of ancient art, or power, 
or influence; of wandering amidst the broken co- 
lumns, mouldering temples, and deserted plains of 
Athens and of Rome; or musing by the sides of 
rivers celebrated in song : a deeper and more mys- 
terious interest rests on Nazareth. There Christ 
displayed His pure humanity. The incarnate God 
ate, drank, slept, and toiled. How unostentatiously 
that career began, which was to end in rending the 
rocks and opening the graves, in eclipsing the sun 
and in bedarkening a guilty world. 
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TEMPTATIONS OP JESUS. 

" Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wil- 
derness^ to be tempted of the devil.^^ At an early hour 
in the morning of history the Divine voice declared, 
" The Seed of the woman shall bruise the head of the 
serpent.^^ Many centuries elapsed before the trum- 
pet was heard and the standard seen, which sum- 
moned the champion lion of the pit and the mighty 
Lion of the tribe of Judah to engage in mortal com- 
bat. At last the hour arrived, and the battle was 
fought, on the issue of which hung the destinies of 
countless millions. It was a splendid sight ! Angels 
from their starry thrones looked down upon the 
spectacle as men of old gazed on the tournament of 
noted warriors. Yet no fire flew from opposing 
swords, nor were spears shivered on opposing shields, 
nor did blood gush from gaping wotmds. Satan 
tempted Job when he was bowed down with grief. 
Satan tempted Peter when he was weary with watch- 
ing and heart-broken with sorrow ; and it was when 
the Saviour was weak and exhausted, having fasted 
forty days and forty nights, that Satan thus opened 
the subtle parley : '^ If thou be the Son of God, 
command that these stones be made bread.'' No- 
thing could have been easier ; but that simple act 
would have stopped the world's salvation — re-enacted 
the tragedy of Eden. '^ Had He," says Farmer," when 
made in the Ukeness of man, saved himself by mira- 
i from the evils of humanity, where had been His 
, His victory. His triumph ? or where the con- 
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solatlon and benefit His followers derive from His ex- 
ample, His merit. His crown V' So, refusing to spread 
a table for himself in the desert. He reminded His 
specious adversary of the text, ^' Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God/^ 

Foiled in one stratagem, the tempter instantly 
tried another. The scene of this temptation was Je- 
rusalem, where the Jews expected the first appearance 
of their Messiah. Not from the obscurities of the 
wilderness^ but from the pinnacle of the temple, and 
in the presence of immense multitudes, was Christ 
required to throw himself down, in dependence upon 
Divine protection. As an encouragement for Him 
to comply, the devil quoted a text from the Psahns : 
'^ Cast Thyself down; for it is written. He shall give 
His angels charge concerning Thee, and in their hands 
shall they bear Thee up, lest at any time Thou dash 
Thy foot against a stone.'' Our Saviour repelled him 
by citing another Scripture : '^ Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God.'' 

A second time defeated in all his arts and devices, 
by the wisdom and power of the Son of God, there 
remained another bolt in the grim archer's quiver. 
Borne away to the top of a very lofty mountain, 
a magic prospect rose up. The river on whose 
banks the Pharaohs sleep in solemn grandeur ; the 
bright isles of Greece, on whose shores the billows 
clap their hands ; the city of the Seven Hills, and 
the proud capitol, bending under its mountain of 
marble ; the Indian pagoda, with its alluring glories ; 

2 
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and the Peruvian sun-temple, with its mirrors of 
flashing gold, all were visible. With a eimning smile 
and a malicious leer the Tempter cried, "All these 
things will I give Thee, if Thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.'' The Man of Nazareth exclaimed, 
" Get thee hence, Satan ; for it is written. Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve.'' 

Never was tide of battle so strangely, so completely, 
so triumphantly turned. He who triumphed in the 
garden was conquered in the wilderness; he who 
trampled the woman under foot was met, and matched, 
and mastered by the woman's mightier Son ! The 
Babe of a cradle broke the dragon's head ! By One 
who died God destroyed death and him that had 
the power of death, that is, the devil ! 

MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 

The Gospels abound with unequivocal evidences of 
the Messiahship of Christ. There is a perfect chain 
of evidence that the four evangelists appeared co- 
temporaneous with Christ — ^that the miracles were 
declared to have taken place while yet the people 
were living who could have contradicted the state- 
ment ; that the church was founded on the faith of 
the miraculous works of Jesus Christ; and that men 
perished by thousands for affirming the truth of 
them. 

Christ desired that His character and office should 
be tested by the works which He performed, and 
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surely no more obvious and certain ordeal could 
have been proposed. His ministry was one glorious 
scene of signs, and miracles, and wondrous works. 
Three times had He caused fish to enter the nets of 
His disciples in a supernatural way. By a word He 
had multiplied the five small loaves and two fishes, 
and fed the multitude. He had walked upon the 
stormy sea, and upheld Peter upon it. He had 
twice with His omnific voice hushed the winds and 
quieted the waves. He had healed eight sick 
persons, one lunatic, six blind, eleven lepers, one 
paralytic, one with a withered hand, five demoniacs, 
one deaf mute, and raised three dead persons to life. 
Some of His miracles were wrought in the presence 
of His bitterest foes. Pretenders and impostors 
perform their miracles where no enemy can witness 
them, test them, or contradict them. Jesus might 
well refer to His miraculous deeds and say, " Believe 
me for the very works^ sake.^^ 

But Hume, and Spinoza, and a thousand less acute 
and less learned, tell us that miracles are impossible. 

" But fools rush in where angels fear to tread.*' 

Infidels, in their self-conceited wisdom, profess to 
have unriddled the mighty problem of the Infinite 
and Eternal God. They cannot make the humblest 
field flower, but they can mark out a path for the 
Almighty to walk in, and He must not go beyond it. 
"The order of nature cannot be violated.'^ What 
do you mean by the order of nature ? Christ is Lord 
of nature, and if He desire to introduce a new 
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IK>wcr into creation, to change the course of things^ 
He can do it. " What is contrary to all experience 
cannot bo true.^^ Then it follows that the human 
race is coctemal with God; because up to the 
moment that man began to exist, God had never had 
th(5 experience of a man beginning to exist. Deny a 
book of revelation, reject the miraculous facts of the 
N(^w Testament, and logic will push you irresistibly 
to atheism. Rational thinking men will conclude 
with Nicodcmus, " We know that Thou art a teacher 
<!omo from God, for no man can do these miracles 
which Thou docst, except God be with him.^' 

CHRIST A PREACHER. 

The Great Teacher is now about to commence His 
ministry. There He stands, the incarnate Deity ! 
His countenance is still youthful, and radiant with 
beneficence. The fierceness of the mob-orator is 
not seen in Him, no cringing to formidable enemies, 
no caressing of the populace. He stands alone and 
lofty in the meek dignity of a descended God. The 
audience are confounded, not with fear, but with 
amazement, reverence, and an unwonted human 
sympathy. He did not alight firom a splendid 
chariot, nor was He attended to His place by the 
elite of Palestine. Neither crown nor mitre glittered 
on His brow. But surely Moses never spake more 
according to the mind of God. Elijah, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, never spake with more power and 
authority. He is a Prophet of the living God. 
''Never man spake like this Man.'^ 
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Contrast Christ as preaclier with the scribes and 
Pharisees. The Jewish teachers were distinguished 
by their degrading conception of religion, morality, 
and worship. To the scribes and Pharisees the 
Bible was a vast cumbrous book of court etiquette ; 
a description of the splendid formalities and gorgeous 
ceremonies which man must observe in approaching 
God. With them the kingdom of God was meat 
and drink, a rubric, a ritual, a canon. They re- 
garded certain places, and scenes, and times, as holy 
above aU others. The whole force of Rabbinic 
learning was spent in splitting the hairs of casuistry ; 
and the whole power of Rabbinic eloquence was ex- 
hausted in enforcing dead dogmas upon the human 
conscience. But what a Teacher is this ! He pro- 
claims a religion of simple spirituality; with no 
gorgeous rite, no splendid ritual, no imposing cere- 
monies. It is not at Gerizim, Moriah, nor the Seven 
Hills, but where a broken heart is deploring its sins 
and asking God^s grace, that the most acceptable 
worship is performed. ^' God is a Spirit : and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth.^' Here the Lord Jesus stood entirely apart 
from the teachers of the church in His day. 

Compare Him with the poets. Pure poetry has 
its place in human cultivation and in civilised life. 
But it is simply the production of a more active 
imagination, and a livelier sensibiKty than ordinary, 
sympathising with men and things. Virgil, Homer, 
Horace, and Juvenal, have added an imperishable 
nimbus of glory to the literature of Greece and 
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Rome; but there is nothing in their teachings to 
meet the deepest wants of the soul. What have 
they taught to make us holier ? Have they lifted the 
veil that hides us from the Eternal One, the Infinite 
I Am ? Have they responded to that piercing cry 
which has resounded in every country and in every 
age — a cry as of forsaken birds, as of benighted 
babes : " Where is our Father, we have neither 
heard His voice nor seen His shape ? Oh that we 
knew where we might find Him, that we might come 
even to His seat!^^ Father! or have we indeed a 
Father? No! their combined beams could not 
illuminate the surrounding gloom. Fade, fade, ye 
flickering tapers ; stars, go out in light ; the Sun of 
Righteousness has risen in timers deep midnight 
hour! The God-man has appealed to that faith 
which worketh by love, purifieth the heart, and over- 
cometh the world. Christ has declared the Father; 
declared His nature to be love; and declared the 
coming of a day when dark shadows shall be rolled 
away, and when our eyes, strengthened and purified 
to bear the blaze, shall look upon the splendour of 
the vision of God. . Virgil flattered princes. Homer 
celebrated human heroes and divine villains. Horace 
enjoyed a good joke, good wine, and jovial society of 
men who had no extra scruples about a hereafter. 
Juvenal was useful in clearing some of the filth out 
of the Augean stable. These poets taught the people 
to cherish pride, to avenge injuries, and cultivate 
ambition. The transcendent excellence of Christ's 
teaching was surpassed only by His own living 
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example. " Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are the meek : for 
they shaU inherit the earth. Blessed are the peace- 
makers : for they shall be called the children of God." 
At the close of this His first sermon the Divine 
Teacher rises to the summit of moral sublimity. 
'' Blessed are they who are persecuted for righteous- 
ness' sake.'' Oh, what eloquence, what heavenly 
ethics, what pathos of appeal ! On the mount the 
untutored carpenter swept the whole diapason of 
goodness, and preached a sermon whose fiilness of 
meaning no sage on earth, nor seraph in heaven, 
shall ever be able to exhaust. 

Balance Him against the philosophers. Very 
beautiful are the aphorisms, maxims, and prescrip- 
tions that Socrates, the victim of his country's in- 
justice, but the benefactor of his age, gave such 
frequent utterance to. Plato was, perhaps, the 
greatest thinker of antiquity, and the greatest re- 
flective thinker of all time. Yet it is difficult to say 
whether these ablest expounders of philosophy had 
any clearer conception of what God is, and how man 
may become holy, than the poets. In regard to 
religious truths they could only conjecture. The 
greatest name in philosophy declared, after the most 
earnest and profound reasoning, that he could find 
no certainty about divine and eternal things ; if we 
are to know God, He must descend to us, for 
we cannot ascend to Him. Listen, then, to One 
who came forth from the Father, to proclaim the 
truths for which the wisest and best of men had 
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sighed and searched in Tain. He has Tindicated the 
diaracter of God; He has become the brother of 
man; He has gilded the grave; He has realised and 
entered as a forerunner into eternity; and He has 
revealed the only way of salvation. Opinions^ 
counsels^ conjectures, philosophers gave; He gave 
doctrines, positive statements of truths unknown 
and undiscoverable by human intellect. He never 
said, I think, I suppose, or I ima^ne. Every truth 
was seen by Him in its completeness, and all His 
utterances were positive. He did not speculate 
about the Trinity, Divine sovereignty, human account- 
ability, atonement, regeneration, depravity, eternal 
damnation. He affirmed them, explained them, 
urged them. Philosophers can talk only of abstrac- 
tions, such as Deity, laws of nature, moral evil, 
absolute existence. Christ was a concrete teadier. 
He solved the problem that agitated, not philosophers 
alone, but millions of immortal beings that resorted 
to pagan temples and Jewish priests, without finding 
peace : "What must I do to be saved ?*' "This is 
the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He 
hath sent.'' 

Place Him side by side with the pretenders and 
impostors. His claim was the loftiest ever set up in 
this world, and such as none but God could maintain 
without the most satanic arrogance, pride, and blas- 
phemy. Mahomet styled himself the apostle of 
God. Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet, had a 
conviction that he could do mighty works. Caglios- 
tio had probably a confused dreamy noticm that he 
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possessed superliiimaii powers. Joanna Southcott 
claimed to have a commission from God. Emmanuel 
Swedenborg, too, announced himself as the chief 
prophet of God, actually setting aside Christ and all 
others. But Christ claimed to be "very God of 
very God/^ and yet the Son of a virgiu woman. 
Where did He assert these wonderftd pretensions ? 
Among vigilant enemies, at the metropolis, in the 
temple, among the rabbies, without patronage, or 
prestige, or armies. An impostor will chiefly address 
the senses and imaginations of his followers. Jesus 
was infinitely removed from all such foolery and 
trickery. Behold Him sitting on the mountain 
preaching a model sermon for all time. No phy- 
lactery, no texts of Scripture sewed on His robes. 
He was constantly crowned with a halo of Divine 
glory, but it was a glory manifested mainly to the 
cool judgment and spiritual perception of intelligent 
hearers, rather than the vulgar sense and fevered 
imagination. Pretenders resort to prejudices, na- 
tional or religious. They rant and rave, in order to 
create a fanatical zeal; Christ never. When the 
multitude were shouting hosannas, and strewing 
their garments under His feet. He did not lift the 
trumpet to His lips, and cry, " To arms ! to arms ! 
rescue the desecrated temple of Israelis God; lift 
Judah^s banner over the Roman eagle V^ No, He 
never appealed to passion, nor uttered a word of 
flattery. 
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REMARKABLE INTERVIEWS. 

There were multitudes that crowded round the 
Man of Nazareth when He preached on the mountain 
side, by the lake of Galilee, at Jerusalem, and in the 
house ; yet although He spake as never man spake, 
all His preaching seems to have only converted five 
htmdred. It is a short sketch of the Divine Teacher's 
dealings with anxious souls which we here purpose 
to give. 

Christ^s first pubUc visit to Jerusalem resulted in 
many shallow conversions and one precious accession. 
It was no paltry thing to be a member of the San- 
hedrim, and known throughout the country as a 
ruler of the Jews. This was the rank of Nicodemus. 
He was a thoughtful man, and the miracles which 
Jesus wrought had produced a deep impression on 
his mind. Sincerity and timidity struggled together 
in his mind for the mastery. The one impelled him, 
despite his personal and official position, to soUcit 
an interview with Jesus, whose only followers were 
peasants and poor people ; the other, to steal down 
the silent streets in the moonlight, that none might 
know of his visit. The peer of the Hebrew parlia- 
ment, a great signet ring on his finger, and a tower- 
ing turban on his head, thus addressed the Galilean 
Stranger : " Rabbi, we know that thou art a Teacher 
come from God, for no man can do these miracles 
which Thou doest, except God be with him.^' The 
reply of Jesus was blunt and curt, and plainly meant 
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to shake the whole edifice of the ruler's religion, in 
order to lay a deeper and more enduring foundation. 
'^ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be 
bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of Grod/' 
Having told him '^ earthly things,'' He next tells 
him '^ heavenly things.'' ^'As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have eternal life. For God 
so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life." Thus much was 
taught. How much Nicodemus believed at the time 
we know not. But the conversation was not lost. 
The trembling inquirer mused on the earthly and 
heavenly things till he became a humble, though 
secret disciple. 

Simon the Pharisee, though not free from cold 
suspicion, was desirous of a closer acquaintance with 
our Lord and Master. By His miracles He had 
conferred unspeakable obligations on the district of 
which Simon was a distinguished inhabitant. Pos- 
sibly he might rise to be king of Israel, the successor 
of David and Solomon. If so, what an honour to 
be able to say " He once dined at my table ! " 
But, on the other hand, Jesus was still despised. 
None of the rulers believed on Him. His attendants 
were fishermen, and so Simon received Him very 
patronisingly. Availing herself of that right of free 
entrance which still prevails in the East, a poor out- 
cast followed the Divine speaker into Simon's 
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banquet-Iiall. We do not know what Iier name was. 
She seems to have been a fallen sister^ who had 
drank the dregs of her damning cnrse^ and learned 
by experience the truth of the words, " The tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel -" and of the words, 
" The way of transgressers is hard/' Stealing up to 
the spot where the Saviour reclined, she stood behind 
the guests and the couch on which Jesus lay. '^ The 
exact thought that arose in her mind,'' says Dr. 
Hamilton, in his ^Lessons from the Great Biography,' 
" we cannot tell; but likely it was just the contrast 
between them : ^ Here am I so vile, and Thon so holy. 
All pollution I, and Thon all sanctity. A hell-brand 
I, enkindled from the infernal fire, and destroying all 
I touch ; pure goodness Thou, Heaven's kindness all 
incarnate, saving all who come to Thee.' As she 
gazed on those blessed feet which went about con- 
tinually doing good, and perceived them still dusty 
with the travel of the day, a tear fell, and, as with 
the tresses of her hair she brushed it ofiF, it was her 
impulse to open the alabaster box and suffiise those 
sacred feet with the aromatic oil which she durst not 
pour upon His head." The Pharisee was disgusted 
at the Saviour for permitting such an infamous 
wretch to come near Him, and came to the conclu- 
sion that his Guest was no Prophet. Under the veil 
of a parable Jesus makes Simon pronounce both the 
woman's vindication and his own condemnation: 
*^ There was a certain creditor who had two debtors ; 
the one owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty. 
Nevertheless when they had nothing to pay, he 
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frankly forgave them both. Tell me, therefore, 
which of them will love him most. Simon answered 
and said, I suppose he to whom he forgave most.^^ 
The water from the weeping eyes of the penitent 
was more precious to Christ than would crystal 
streams from fragrant fountains in the Pharisee^s 
house have been, for they were evidences of the 
change that had passed upon her. "Thy sins are 
forgiven.^' Her agitated spirit is now at rest. They 
who sat at meat were startled to hear One who was 
recKning at the same couch assume the awfdl pre- 
rogative of forgiving sins. With kingly majesty He 
ignored their cavil, and with a look that awakened 
immortaKty in the bosom of the poor woman. He 
said, " Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace.^^ A 
true poet has beautifully described this picture : 

" Drop, drop, slow tears ! 
And bathe those beauteous feet 
Which brought from heaven 
The news and Prince of peace. 
Cease not, wet eyes, 
For mercy to entreat : 
To cry for vengeance. 
Sin doth never cease. 
In your deep floods 
Drown all my faults and fears : 
Nor let His eye 
See sin, but through my tears." 

On one of His journeys the Lord Jesus was met by 
a yoimg ruler, who did not come, like Nicodemus, 
another ruler, under the cloud of night, but in open 
day, before the eyes of all men, and under the sun 
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of heaven. He was as ingenuous^ and far more 
courageous than Nicodemus. Mark says, "Jesus, 
beholding him, loved him.^^ There were traits of 
character in this young man which awakened senti- 
ments in the mind of the Saviour very diflferent firom 
those which He felt towards false and cunning 
Pharisees, profane and scoffing Sadducees, and such 
open scoundrels and coarse ruffians as He sometimes 
met in Nazareth and Samaria. He was sound in the 
faith. While bold dashing spirits gloried in a debas- 
ing materialism, he believed in the immortaKty of 
the soul. In an age of scepticism, when it was 
thought brave to be a blasphemer, and dastardly to 
fear the Lord, he held by the creed of his fathers, 
and felt anxious about his soul. He was a man of 
the highest morals. Jesus repeated to him the com- 
mandments of what is called the second table of the 
law, and he answered, " All these have I kept from 
my youth up.^^ Doubtless he was thoroughly sincere. 
No man could lay his finger on the public crime that 
youth ever committed. Nobody could challenge him. 
He had none of those fiery passions that, like a 
volcano, break out into deeds of violence, crime, and 
murder. He was a man of profound humility. The 
scion of a noble house, a man of high rank and im- 
mense wealth, yet he fell on his knees before the 
Oflfspring of industry, the Child of obscurity, and was 
willing to receive instruction through the rough 
channel of a carpenter^s lips. He was remarkable 
for his veneration. Other men called Jesus a glutton 
and a wine-bibber; but for the maligned of the 
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Pharisees lie reserved the highest title: ''Good 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?^' 
He was a very amiable man. His kind temper gave 
an additional charm to all his other features. We 
do not wonder at Jesus loving him ; he was the fac- 
simile of a Christian. But for a moment we are 
surprised He did not deal more gently with one so 
young and engaging. Why did He put him to a 
trial sufficient to stagger, not an anxious inquirer, 
but a mature Christian. " Go thy way, sell whatso- 
ever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come, take up the 
cross, and follow me.^' By His Divine intuition the 
Saviour saw at a glance that the youth^s property 
stood in the way of his salvation, and kindly uttered 
these words to convince him practically of what it 
was impossible, perhaps, to convince him theoreti- 
cally. " One thing thou lackest.^^ Sufficient desire 
to be saved. Gold, not God, is your highest good 
and chiefest joy. Part with your great possessions 
and live on Providence. His soul was bound up in 
his wealth. So he went away sorrowful ; he might 
have gone away joyful. He had a personal interview 
with the Saviour, and yet he missed salvation. 

As it is possible to seek Christ in some sense and 
yet not find Him, so on the other hand, showing that 
God will have mercy on whom He will have mercy, 
and that salvation is of grace and not of merit : He 
sometimes bestows it where it has never been sought. 
People are converted, and it is a great surprise to 
them — ^what neither they nor any one else expected. 
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Several examples might be adduced from Scripture ; 
take the following. Few narratives exceed in inte- 
rest, graphic and beautiful description, the history of 
the woman of Samaria. For many long years she 
had lived in sin — ^not only a lover of pleasure, but of 
the basest of pleasures. With her pitcher on her 
head she left the village to draw water, to prepare a 
meal for her paramour on his return from the labours 
of the day. Nothing was further from her thoughts 
than conversion. The rising jealousy of the Phari- 
sees at the success of our Lord's ministry induced 
Him to withdraw from Judea to Galilee. '^Now 
He must needs go through Samaria.'^ No doubt 
there was a geographical reason, the nearest way 
from Judea to Galilee being through the intermediate 
province of Samaria; but certainly He had a higher 
design. Having reached the city about noon. He 
seated himself on the patriarchal stone by the well. 
His feet weary with the journey, and His tongue 
parched with thirst. Shading her eyes from the 
glare of the sun, the woman descried the lone Tra- 
veller. They met ; and the water suggested a con- 
versation 'which resulted in her complete transfor- 
mation. She approached the well with slow and 
graceful steps ; she ran from it to tell her neighbours 
that she had found " the Christ.'' 



GETHSEMANE. 

Christ was now under the ^' power of darkness,'' 
and He chose Gethsemane and its garden for the 
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endurance of His insuflferable anguish. ^^ He went 
forth with His disciples over the brook Cedron, 
where was a garden^ into which He entered^ and His 
disciples/^ and again^ ^^Then cometh Jesus with 
them unto a place called Gethsemane.^' He chose 
the eleven to accompany Him into the garden, but 
when there. He took three to be with Him as His 
immediate companions, Peter, James, and John. 
To the eight He said, " Sit ye here, while I go and 
pray yonder .^^ To the three, " Tarry ye here, and 
watch with me.^^ These three apostles were emi- 
nently privileged. Specially were they chosen to 
behold the glory, the power, and the agony of their 
Lord, as manifested respectively in the spectacles 
of the transfiguration, the resurrection of Jairus's 
daughter, and the agony in the garden. But the 
Man Christ Jesus was passing into valleys too damp 
and dark and deep even for the honoured three. 
Hence we read, " He was withdrawn from them about 
a stone^s . cast.^^ When He began to be appalled 
and oppressed, the sight was too much for angels, 
and one of the strongest and highest of the radiant 
host flew to the awful scene, and strengthened the 
dying Suflferer. Gethsemane reveals the Son of God 
weakened, troubled, excruciated by mental distress, 
as if some invisible hand were pressing to His lips a 
cup of indescribable bitterness, the very sight of 
which filled Him with amazement and horror, and 
led to the agonizing cry, ^^ O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as Thou wilt.^^ If ever on earth 

3 
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there was holy ground, such was the garden of Geth- 
semane, the place of this thrice reiterated prayer. 
Oh ! Gethsemane ! thy shades are deeply solemn. 
Not even Calvary can boast such a baptism, for the 
streams on the tree were extorted by nail and spear; 
but the red rain which dyed the soil of the garden 
was not the blood of wounds. Celsus and Julian 
could see nothing but cowardice in this Gethsemane 
scene ; and truly indeed, if Christ^s death was simply 
the separation of soul and body in circumstances of 
shame and torture, hundreds, if not thousands of 
His followers have died far more nobly. But His 
death was not the mere surrender of life in circum- 
stances of pain and ignominy, but the surrender of it 
under the doom of sin, the surrender of it to the 
vengeance of the law, which regarded Him as the 
representative of the guilty. In this view of it we 
can understand how He could only brace himself up 
to drink the cup, because it was the Father's will 
that He should do it. Assuredly that was no want 
of magnanimity or fortitude in Gethsemane ! In the 
biblical historical Christ about to be apprehended, 
arraigned, condemned, and led forth to Calvary a 
vicarious sacrifice for sin, returning to His disciples 
after the bloody sweat, and saying with a firm 
voice, " Rise, let us be going ; behold, he is at hand 
that doth betray me,'' there is a majesty and autho- 
rity which abash and silence the courage and battle- 
cry of earth's proudest conquerors ! 
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CALVARY. 

If Gethsemane was the beginnings Calvary was the 
end of Christ^s unparalleled sorrows. He had often 
spoken of His suflferings and death, and now a series 
of miracles bore testimony to his Messiahship. 
'^ Prom the sixth hour to the ninth hour there was 
darkness over all the land.^^ That is, from twelve to 
three o^clock. The darkness was not caused by an 
eclipse of the sun, for it was the Jewish Passover, 
when the moon was full. Dr. Young thus describes 
the scene : 

" The sun beheld it — no, the shocking scene 
Drove back his chariot ; midnight veiled his face ; 
Not such as this, not such as nature makes : 
A midnight, nature shuddered to behold; 
A midnight new ! a dread eclipse 
(Without opposing spheres) from her Creator's frown 
Sun, didst thou fly thy Maker's pain ? or start 
At that enormous load of human guilt. 
Which bowed His blessed head, overwhelmed His Cross, 
Made groan the centre — ^burst earth's marble womb 
With pangs, strange pangs ! delivered of her dead ! 
Hell howled ; and heaven that hour let fall a tear. 
Heaven wept, that man might smile ! 
Heaven bled, that man might never die !" 

All nature laboured in expectation. An earth- 
quake rent the rocks asunder, and shook the world 
to its foundations. The dead arose from the grave. 
When He uttered the cry of dereliction, '^ My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me V' we can con- 
ceive of the hosts of heaven turning round and look- 
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ing with astonishment at the Infinite Father ; and 
perhaps His cahn countenance and serene majesty 
were all that prevented the angels from uttering a 
shriek of horror. Caesar on the throne, Herod on 
the bench, Pilate in the judgment-hall, priests and 
soldiers, Jews and Romans, all united together to 
crush the Nazarene. The nails were fastened to the 
quivering flesh, and in agony and torture ebbed 
this pure life away ! The last ministering angel left 
Him, for He must tread this winepress of life alone. 
The fatal moment sped. A few more throbs of that 
large loving heart, and death will be triumphant! 
Amid the awftd silence of stricken nature the cry — 
^^It is FiNisiaED^^ — ^burst through the gloom and 
thrilled through the universe! The darkness dis- 
persed; the multitude separated to their several 
homes ; and the moon rose as calmly and shone as 
brightly as if the sun had not set on a scene of blood. 
What a change those few hours wrought in the 
fortunes of the world ! Christ had died, the Just 
for the unjust, that sinners might be reconciled unto 
God. The great redemption was complete and 
Satan^s power was overthrown. 

" The strong one was bound, and the captive set free. 
When He fell back in triumph, and died on the tree." 

THE RISEN REDEEMER. 

Amid the darkness of Calvary, and over the mangled 
corpse of the Redeemer, Joseph and Nicodemus de- 
clared themselves to be His disciples. While the 
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men who would have called fire from heaven to con- 
sume the adversaries of the Kving Christ forsook the 
standard^ two comparative strangers, distinguished 
for wealth and learning, came forward and claimed 
their dead Lord, and thus He, who had been poor all 
His lifetime, was buried in a princely tomb made 
of marble. His enemies made the sepulchre sure, 
sealing the stone, and setting a watch. All seemed 
over and done with the Prince of Life. Joseph of 
Arimathea^s grave appeared to fold itself up in 
gloomy unity and defiance, and to whisper, " He is 
mine for ever.^' Hours roll on; He makes no sign ; 
day and night succeed each other ; there is no break 
upon the slumber; and His foes are carousing in 
the flush of fancied victory. Soon they were unde- 
ceived. On the morning of the third day the stone 
was shivered to fragments, and the Man Christ 
Jesus had gone forth into Galilee. By His resur- 
rection He disproved the prognostications of His 
enemies ; clothed His ofifers of life with overwhelm- 
ing power ; displayed His sovereignty over the laws 
of being ; and illustrated the depths of His interest 
in human salvation. He might have risen retribu- 
tively, saying to His murderers. You would like to 
fraternise with me now that my omnipotence has been 
proved, but I repel you, and I leave the world to 
selfishness, and pride, and envy, and impurity, all 
ungodliness, and inevitable ruin. It was in a different 
spirit that Christ rose from the dead. Let us hear 
His own statement : ^^ AU power is given unto me 
both in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
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teach all nations/' Proclaim salvation everywhere for 
wretched dying men. Ring it out from every avenue 
of the world! Prom city and town; from village 
and hamlet ; from hill and forest ; from waste and 
woodland ; till round the world is heard the rapturous 
hosanna — Salvation ! It is just the thing men need. 
Salvation ! It shall wake the slumbering dust of the 
whole congregation of the dead. 

ASCENSION INTO HEAVEN. 

After a brief earthly sojourn, aloft He soared; 
and as He neared the gates of the celestial city, 
angels looking down from heaven's battlements gave 
the challenge — '^ Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
with dyed garments from Bozrah? This that is 
glorious in His apparel, travelling in the greatness of 
His strength ?'' Then comes the answer, ^^ I that 
speak in righteousness, mighty to save.'' Anon the 
glorious hosts shout, " Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; and 
the King of Glory shall come in. Who is this King 
of Glory ? The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord 
mighty in battle. Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; 
even lift them up, ye everlasting doors, and the King 
of Glory shall come in." On He marches through 
the golden streets. Thrones and dominions fall 
down before Him ! Crowns are laid at His feet ! At 
God's right hand, radiant with glory, sits the Man 
Christ Jesus ! 
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CHARACTER OP CHRIST. 

Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens portray the 
physique of their heroes and heroines so minutely 
that the imaginary characters start into life before 
our eyes. Height, size, complexion, conformation of 
features, the dress, to a gauntlet or a riband, all are on 
the graphic page. But the Evangelists have given 
us no physical portrait of the Man Christ Jesus in 
their peerless histories. The height of that body 
which for our advantage was nailed to the accursed 
tree; the colour of those eyes which looked upon 
Peter, and wept over Jerusalem ; and the hue of that 
hair which the crown of thorns encircled, we are left 
to conjecture. This doubtless was a wise provision, 
indicative of supernatural interference to restrain 
superstitious veneration. 

His mental powers have seldom been analysed, 
yet the intellect of Christ — considered merely as a 
man — is the most marvellous known to history. But 
we must resist the temptation of painting a full-length 
portrait, and content ourselves with a brief outline, 
leaving the reader to fill it up by his own study. 
No one can read the Saviour^s discourses without 
being struck with His power of illustration. Christ 
exalted our whole conception of nature by habitually 
associating it with the spiritual instruction of man. 
His comparisons were wide and varied, and so terse 
and striking that they never can be forgotten. When 
He would raise the mind to a conception of the Spirit^s 
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influence^ He said, "The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; so 
is every one that is bom of the Spirit/^ He marked 
the barren fig-tree, and inculcated the guilt and 
danger of neglected opportunities. The grass and the 
lilies of the field He viewed in their monitions to 
humility, in their lessons of trust in God, and in 
their gentle yet impressive satire on kingly glory 
and gorgeous apparel. The judgment He formed 
as to the character of all He met was perfectly cor- 
rect. Can any one be named in history, sage or 
practical man, whose intellect always acted with 
calmness, perspicacity, and faultless accuracy ? Who 
knew at the first glance just when and how to take 
men ? Christ's method of treating dififerent minds is 
a complete psychological study. Power to combine 
perfect truthfulness and perfect civility, with refusal 
to yield any satisfaction to inquisitive insolence, on 
the one hand, or to crafty malignity on the other, 
has always been deemed a proof of pre-eminent in- 
tellect. Now this quality Jesus possessed in a high 
degree. While all He said was immaculately truth- 
ful. He could withdraw at will every thought and 
purpose from the vulgar gaze. Is He asked, for 
example, how it will be in heaven with the woman 
married to seven brethren ? He removes the difficulty 
in a moment by the announcement that, in the re- 
surrection, they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage. Do hypocritical and malicious men inquire 
touching the authority by which He works miracles ? 
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He replies by asking whether the ministry of John 
was from Heaven or of men. Has He to repulse 
crafty assailants who seek to betray Him into an ex- 
pression of hostility to the Roman power? He 
achieves His purpose by answering that they should 
render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar^s, and 
unto God the things that are God^s. Of acuteness, 
comprehensiveness, impartiality, breadth, and tole- 
rance of intellect, Christ is the noblest example the 
world has ever seen, or ever will see. Bacon, New- 
ton, Milton, and Locke, we greatly venerate, as the 
nobles of creation. But Christ's intellect towered 
into regions where their heads would have turned 
giddy. Jesus spake as never man spake. This was 
true, not only of His manner, but also of His 
matter. 

The moral character of Jesus of Nazareth was of 
still superior glory. That character we know not 
how to describe, and yet it is necessary to speak of 
it. His was, indeed, the gentlest, noblest, purest 
spirit, that ever dwelt in human breast. The 
sharpest and keenest intellectual eyes have glared 
into that character searching for a flaw, and found 
none. Not a spot blemishes or disfigures Christ. 
He is unimpeachably pure. All other names — Zeno, 
Diogenes, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle — are tar- 
nished. But all history pronounces Jesus Christ pure 
and holy. Bad men die out quickly, for the world feels 
it is a good thing to be rid of them, and they are not 
worth remembering. Jesus Christ died at Jerusalem 
eighteen centuries ago, but He is better known to- 
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day than any living man. The flight of time has 
brought about no change in the estimate formed of 
His character by earnest, thinking men, even though 
they had not accepted Him as their Saviour. " If 
the life and death of Socrates/^ says Rousseau, ^^ were 
those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus were 
those of a God/^ The same writer again expresses 
himself in terms of panegyric, ^^ The morality of the 
Gospel, and its general tone, were beyond the con- 
ception of the Jewish authors ; and the history of 
Jesus Christ has marks of truth so palpable, so strik- 
ing, and so perfectly inimitable, that its inventor 
would excite our admiration more than its hero/^ 
Goethe, the universal genius of modern Germany, 
distinguished both as a philosopher and a poet, calls 
Christ ^^the Divine Man,'' ^^the Holy One,'' and 
represents Him as the one pattern of humanity. 
The far-famed Carlyle says, "The greatest of all 
heroes is One whom we do not name here ! Let 
sacred silence meditate that sacred matter." The 
highest order of moral greatness is that which sus- 
tains in unresisting endurance the infliction of injury, 
abuse, and pain. This was manifested in perfection 
by the Jesus of the New Testament. When the 
crown of thorns pierced His head, the vile spittings 
of the rabble fell on His face, the nails fixed Him to 
the tree, and the vinegar and gall was given Him to 
drink ; when, isolated from all sympathy, even from 
that of His Divine Father, His mind sustained itself 
in unflinching fortitude, and overflowed with Divine 
compassion. " Father, forgive them, for they know 
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not what they Ao" was His prayer for those who had 
expended their cruelty and insolence upon Him, 
" But," as Mr, Bayne truly says, '' why should the 
vain attempt be made to catalogue perfection, or to 
name the virtues of Him in whom all virtues met ? 
Of what moral excellence was He not a type ?" 



JESUS CHRIST ALL HE CLAIMED TO BE. 

Prom the combination of intellectual and moral 
excellence in Christ, it is evident that He was all 
that He claimed to be — the Messiah sent from God. 
Mahomet^s mind received all the stories, traditions, 
fables, and dreams of the past, and his imagination 
luxuriated in a sensual paradise, where eyes bright 
as stars, shining through eternal groves, and hands 
white as snow and as smooth as alabaster, would 
beckon him to joys ever fresh and varied and new, 
Edward Irving was a lofty enthusiast ; passion boiled 
in his blood and swam in his eye. Jesus, as delineated 
in the Gospels, was eminently shrewd and cool-minded. 
His temperament was of the kind specially opposed 
to enthusiasm. If, then, these men, whose minds 
were violently heated by enthusiasm, and whose 
faults and errors were so apparent, never believed 
that they could work miracles ; is it not strange that 
this Man, who possessed an intellect unequalled and 
morals unapproached by the sons of men, should have 
imagined that He was supernaturally gifted? 
Strange 1 yea, impossible ! except upon one suppo- 
sition^ that He really did possess superhuman powers. 
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The idea that He was a religious impostor like Cag- 
liostro, or Joseph Smith, is monstrous and incon- 
ceivable. ^^The consciences and intellect of the 
race/^ says Mr. Bayne, " start back appalled at the 
imagination of a miracle so stupendous. The crush- 
ing of all the stars into powder in one grasp of God^s 
hand would not be such a miracle.'^ 

** 'Tis past conjecture, all things rise in proof.** 

Jesus Christ was, and is, all that He professed to be 
— equal with the Father.^' 

TRIUMPHS OP CHRISTIANITY, 

It cannot but interest the pious mind, confirm the 
doubting soul, and quell the rising fears of unbelief, 
to see how, out of small beginnings, God is wont, 
often to bring the most stupendous results. In His 
hand the meanest instruments are mighty — ^the most 
foolish things are wise. He can scatter His enemies 
with the breath of a trumpet, and break the hardest 
rock with the feeblest rod. This has been amply 
illustrated in carrying on the great work of human 
redemption. 

Christianity was of humble origin. Its Author 
was bom in a stable and cradled in a manger. During 
His life His followers were few ; without learn- 
ing, wealth, or influence. His earthly diadem was a 
crown of thorns. The powers, the prejudices, the 
superstitions of the world were all arrayed against the 
new religion : it had neither sword nor sceptre ; yet it 
has, from the beginning, had an onward progress. 
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Before it the idols of the heathen have fallen, the 
thrones of the mighty have crumbled, and millions 
of the human race — ^princes as well as peasants 
— ^have bowed down and worshipped this unarmed 
Conqueror ; born in the reign of Tiberius, and cruci- 
fied by sentence of the procurator, Pontius Pilate. 
There is nothing so powerful as truth, nothing so 
practical as principle. It does not seem to be 
in the power of anything within the soul or in 
external circumstances to destroy Christianity. 
Obstacles may for a time impede its onward 
progress; but, like a river obstructed, it gathers 
strength every moment, till, bursting over the 
barrier, however strong, it flows on in its chosen 
path. 

The day is coining when it will be easier for the 
astronomer to count the stars of heaven, or the philo- 
sopher to number the sands by the sea-shore, than 
for the Christian to calculate the number of the 
saved. The name of Christ shall endure for ever, 
and the whole earth shall become resplendent with 
the coruscations of His glory. Sabbath bells shall 
yet discourse sweet music over all the plains of Africa ; 
the deserts of India shall yet behold the saints going 
up to the sanctuary ; the teeming millions of China 
shall yet assemble in temples built in honour of His 
name. The Man Christ Jesus was the best Teacher 
who ever taught, the wisest Legislator who ever 
lived, the greatest Liberator that ever arose. 

'^ We praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge Thee 
to be the Lord. 
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" Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ ! Thon 
art the everlasting Son of the Father. 

" When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of 
death. Thou didst open the kingdom of heaven to 
all believers 1^' 

fjy-and-by, Thou shalt come forth in the glory 
of Thy majesty to claim the universe as Thine own, 
and consummate its destinies for ever. Then from 
inruimorable tongues shall that glorious psalm burst 
forth, loud as heaven^s thunder, yet sweet as angel 
music — 

" Crown the Saviour, angels, crown Him, 
Rich the trophies Jesus brings; 
In the seat of power enthrone Him, 
While the vault of heaven rings : 

Crown Him, crown Him j 
Crown the Saviour King of kings." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE HERO OP THE REFORMATION. 

" Firm as a rock all the waves of hnman power dashed ineffec- 
tually against him. The strength of his words, his hold hearing, 
his piercing eyes, the nnshaken firmness legible on the rongh 
ontlines of his truly German features, had produced the deepest 
impression on this illustrious assembly. There was no longer any 
hope. The Spaniards, the Belgians, and even the Romans were 
dumb. The monk had vanquished these great ones of the earth. 
He had sidd no to the church and to the empire." 

J. H. MsBLS D'AxTBiaNE, D.D. 

FIFTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 

The light of Christianity has sometimes been 
flickering and faint, but it has never gone wholly 
out since it was first kindled by its Divine Author. 
The apostle John was chosen by God to abide on 
earth till the end of the first century. Irenaeus tells 
us that he was acquainted with Polycarp, and that 
he had informed him how that good old man, whose 
soul was steeped in the love of God, used to talk to 
him of the Saviour of men, when He returned to the 
cold mountain in the dark midnight, to pour out His 
soul on behalf of the men who had been persecuting 
Him, and rehearse to him the very words that Christ 
spoke at the last supper they had together. In the 
third century the Christians were persecuted every- 
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where. In the fourth century Constantine became 
emperor of Rome^ and Gibbon the historian says 
there were at that time six millions of people pro- 
fessing to be Christians. In the fifth century, Clovis, 
king of the Franks, embraced Christianity and was 
baptized into the orthodox faith. In the sixth cen- 
tury Augustine was sent to this country, by Pope 
Gregory, to preach Christianity. In the seventh 
century Mahomet said that Jesus Christ was a 
great Prophet, and performed miracles. In the 
eighth century Charlemagne was crowned at Bome 
by the pope, and gave orders that the Bible should 
be translated for the Pranks. In the ninth century 
King Alfred adorned the diadem more than the 
crown adorned him; he fostered and cherished 
liberty, ordered the Bible to be translated into the 
Saxon tongue, and translated the Book of Psalms 
himself. In the tenth century the nobles were 
unable to write their own names, kings were void of 
learning, and the pope was grasping for power. 
The sound of the Gospel had ceased on the plains of 
Italy, and found refuge in the mountains, where a 
handftd of vinedressers and herdsmen professed the 
faith which synods and councils, princes and cities, 
had now abandoned. In the eleventh century the 
pope possessed so much power that he subjugated 
aU the kings of Europe, and if there had been no 
Christianity they would not have permitted him to 
exercise such power. In the twelfth century about 
two millions of an army were raised to go and take 
possession of the Holy Land. Kings gave their 
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crowns, and men of afBiuence contributed large sums 
of money for the equipment. At that time an 
organised church, holding forth her testimony 
against Rome^ and acknowledging no authority but 
the Word of God, inhabited the valleys of the Cottian 
Alps. In the thirteenth century the Magna Charta 
was signed by King John on his knees. The con- 
cessions then granted prove that there must have 
been a church professing Christianity. In the 
fourteenth century Wyclifife translated the Bible 
into the English tongue, and preached the truth as 
well as assailed corruption, and his writings commu- 
nicated the truth to Huss. In the fifteenth century 
the art of printing was invented, and a Latin Bible 
was the first book that was printed. In the sixteenth 
century Luther discovered the errors of the church 
of Rome, and became the noonday luminary of the 
Reformation. 

It is melancholy to think how soon the Christianity 
so pure in the first age began to be corrupted. Priests 
having the form, but destitute of the power of godli- 
ness, aspired at the highest dignities of the church, 
and succeeded in obtaining the objects of their am- 
bition. Instead of feeding the flock of Christ, like 
faithful pastors as their predecessors had been, they 
attended to their own secular interests — abandoned 
themselves to idleness and luxury — introduced into 
the public services of religion a host of unmeaning 
and pompous ceremonies ; taught the people that an 
observance of these, together with an implicit sub- 
mission to the penances they enjoined, would secure 

4 
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their eternal salvation. The bishops of Rome began 
to assume a decided superiority over all the other 
bishops of the churchy founded on the false and 
ridiculous supposition that they were the successors 
of the apostle Peter, who had supremacy over his 
fellow-apostles, and that in consequence they were 
the vicegerents of God upon earth, and entitled to 
the profound homage and devoted obedience of men 
of every rank and every nation. By pursuing their 
deep-laid plans with unwearied ardour and perse- 
verance, the most consummate cunning, the most 
atrocious treachery, the most impudent imposture, 
and the most detestable cruelty, they at length es- 
tablished their usurped dominion over the minds of 
men ; and for several centuries almost the whole of 
Europe lay prostrate at their feet, and swallowed 
every doctrine they chose to publish, however absurd, 
with the blindest credulity, and observed every rite 
they thought fit to enjoin, however silly, with the 
most superstitious scrupulosity. The human mind 
ran in the rut of a contracted circle. Men followed 
their leaders to whatever field they conducted them, 
with all the stupidity and more than aU the patience 
of sheep. 

But every kind of falsehood and fraud is as much 
at variance, ultimately, with sound policy, as it is 
with Christian principle. Immediately before the 
Reformation, the pope might well have thought that 
his position was secure. The Albigenses had been 
suppressed; the Taborites and the Calixtines no 
longer awakened apprehension; the Waldenses 
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barely maintained an existence among the Alpine 
valleys ; and the Inquisition had been rendered more 
formidable by a new organisation. The papal church 
was a Goliath, the staflF of whose spear was like a 
weaver's beam. A cathedral of surpassing splendour 
was now rising in the capital of Christendom, on 
which men of matchless skill in painting and archi- 
tecture were exhausting their genius. As the sole 
head of the catholic world gazed on that noble fabric, 
well might he have exclaimed, like the monarch 
described by Daniel, '^Is not this great Babylon, 
that I have built for the house of my kingdom, by 
the might of my power, and for the honour of my 
majesty ?'' But the building of St. Peter's into 
which he had so eagerly entered, and from the com- 
pletion of which he had expected the greatest enjoy- 
ment, led to his downfall The expense incurred 
in the erection was the apology for the selling of 
indulgences, and that infamous traffic roused up the 
slumbering indignation of noble and emancipated 
spirits into intrepid action against that demoralising 
expedient of an infatuated age. When Leo X was 
feasting his fancy on the glory of the great temple, 
the finger of Providence was writing on the wall, 
'' Thy kingdom is divided.'' 

But so firmly had this wretched system, with all 
its fooleries and enormities, established itself in the 
world, so despotic and irresistible the authority it 
had obtained, so gross the ignorance which uni- 
versally prevailed, that it may be safely asserted that 
in order to purify Christianity from the corruptions 
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with which it was so foully contaminated, no less an 
exertion of Divine power was necessary for the 
second than was required for its first promulgation. 
Earthly potentates might struggle against the despo- 
tism of Rome, science and literature might shed the 
light of their torches upon the errors of the system, 
and poets and philosophers might lash the vices of 
the clergy and consign the pope to ever burning 
fires ; but nothing could deliver God^s church that 
did not restore the truth of the Gospel buried in the 
rubbish of the dark ages. 

The Almighty Sovereign of the universe is never 
at a loss for instruments to work out His designs of 
mercy to mankind. God magnified himself by 
raising up men of humble rank and no political 
weight as the leaders of the Reformation. Men of 
lowly station, but of extraordinary talents and at- 
tainments, stood forth contemporaneously as the 
champions of Protestantism. In erudition, intellec- 
tual majesty, and flowing eloquence, the Reformers 
were not inferior to the most accomplished of their 
adversaries. They lived in different countries, spoke 
different languages, pursued different trains of 
thought, and yet rose up as one man against papal 
authority. Who was it that enlisted in this noble 
service so many of the aristocracy of nature ? Was 
it not the God of the spirits of all flesh, the Holy 
One of Israel ? 

Germany was the birthplace of the Reformation, 
and Luther was its hero. No emperor or king, no 
cardinal or great prelate, but an obscure monk, had 
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the lionoTir of initiating the blessed movement. I 
am not aware of any man in all history whose 
inner world and outer life are better known than 
that of Luther. What eminent author has not 
written a history, criticism, or sketch of this cele- 
brated man ? We know everything about his private 
habits and social relations, as well as his public life. 
But there is a perennial freshness about the character 
of this man. Its leaf never fades. Its vitality is ab- 
solutely inexhaustible. In its vicinity you breathe 
the bracing fragrant atmosphere of a rich autumnal 
morning. This freshness, at once thoroughly human 
and pre-eminently Christian, although neither the 
one nor the other faultless, will remain for centuries. 
We therefore make no apology for outlining, with no 
prejudiced or unloving hand, his highly instructive 
career. 



BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EARLY YOUTH. 

On the 10th of November, 1483, Martin Luther 
was bom at Eisleben, in Saxony. His parents were 
poor; his father, John Luther, was a miner; his 
mother, Margaret, a peasant. Soon after his birth 
his parents removed to Mansfield, where, by industry 
and perseverance, his father's circumstances began to 
improve. He became the proprietor of two small 
furnaces, was elevated to an appointment in the 
local magistracy, and able to entertain ecclesiastics 
and men of learning in the neighbourhood at his own 
house. A lover of books and learned men, he deter- 
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mined to make little Martin a scholar. His mother^ 
a woman of superior intelligence and character, 
having taught the boy all that she knew, his father 
sent him to the best school in the town. Here 
young Martin first began to feel the hardships of 
life. His schoolmaster was a rigid disciplinarian, 
and is said to have flogged his pupil fifteen times in 
one day. In after years he complained that schools 
were mere prisons or hells, and schoolmasters tyrants 
and flagellators. Neither was he nursed in softness 
at home. The rough, honest, enthusiastic father 
might have been seen leaving his work every morn- 
ing and afternoon, to carry his little son to school in 
his arms, and fetch him back in the same maimer ; 
but, believing firmly that he who spareth the rod 
hateth the child, he often whipped him for a mere 
trifle till the blood came. No doubt he was unruly 
and needed some extra discipline. He grew up a 
strong, healthy, and intelligent boy — full of life and 
energy. In his constitution there was a dash of 
melancholy, his soul was imbued with a sense of 
spiritual presences, and his memory laden with ghost 
stories, strange dreams, and horrifying apparitions. 
Having got all the schooling he could get at Mans- 
field, Luther was sent to another and a better one — 
the public school at Magdeburg. Here he partly 
supports himself by begging out of school hours, and 
singing ballads in the streets. 
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THE SCHOLAR AT EISENACH. 

At fourteen he was, for the sake of being near 
some relations who were expected to do something 
for him, removed to a seminary in Eisenach. But 
these people do not assist him, so he is obliged to 
perambulate the streets, and sing and beg as before. 
He was almost brought to the determination of re- 
linquishing his studies, when suddenly Divine Pro- 
vidence interposed on his behalf. It was an auspicious 
hour for Luther when he sang as a chorister at the 
door of Mistress Ursula Cotta. The good lady, 
struck with the spiritual look of the boy, the sweet- 
ness of his voice, and the rough treatment she had 
seen him receive, resolved, with her husband^s con- 
sent, to provide him with a comfortable home. In 
the house of his fostering friend and comforter his 
heart began to expand. He prosecuted his studies 
with new ardour, made rapid progress in science and 
literature, and gave signs of that acutencss and 
eloquence for which he afterwards gained such re- 
nown. He was much interested in the works of 
nature, in love with all the fine arts, but music was 
the passion of his soul. No wonder, for he deemed 
it could calm the troubles of the mind, and put the 
devil to flight. 

THE STUDENT AND MONK AT ERFURTH. 

But all this did not satisfy the ambition of his 
father. Old John Luther's heart was set on Martin 
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being a great doctor — as great as any one then living, 
if not greater. So he took him from the academy at 
Eisenach^ and sent him, at great expense, to the 
university at Erfiirth in 1501, and in the eighteenth 
year of his age. This high estimate set upon educa- 
tion is an element of superiority in the character of 
his worthy father. It is difficult to overvalue its 
importance. Educate a stone, peel off the incrusta- 
tions, the enveloping laminae, come down upon the 
hidden virtue, and out comes its real beauty. That 
which before was rough, uncouth, and noxious, be- 
comes a beautiful sparkling gem, fit to flash on the 
finger of a nobleman, or to glitter amidst the jewels 
of a monarch I Educate a vegetable, transplant it 
from the cold moor to the genial garden, set to work 
upon it, and out comes its loveliness. That which 
before was regarded as a common weed becomes a 
beautiful flower, fit to be presented to a princess or 
to be held in the hand of a queen. What, then, shall 
be said, or imagined, or dreamed, concerning the 
improvement that may be brought about by educating 
mind — ^that immaterial substance — that wondrous 
product of Omnipotence and benevolence ! 

At Erfurth young Luther had accomplished 
teachers, and was surrounded with all the appliances 
of learning. At first there is reason to believe that 
he led the life of the German students of his day, — 
very gay in the midst of poverty, and given to every 
excess under the garb of an assumed morality. He 
soon recovered himself, became an earnest student, 
and distinguished above most, " The whole univer- 
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sity/^ says Melancthon, " admired his genius/^ 
Excessive study brought on a dangerous illness, from 
which he recovered slowly. Soon after he recovered 
he was made Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, 
and appointed to lecture publicly on ethics. The lad 
was only twenty years of age, and was already cele- 
brated at the most distinguished university in Ger- 
many. His father was in raptures. Martin will yet 
be a great man — ^perhaps a professor — ^possibly a 
councillor of state. Shame upon you, John Luther, 
for limiting your poor son's destiny. He will aston- 
ish, delight, and teach the world ! 

About this time Luther began to receive that 
highest of all culture, that noblest of all develop- 
ments, the renewing influence of Divine grace. That 
change expanded his intellect, chastened his afiec- 
tions, and opened up to him a new range of exalted 
and ineffable enjoyments. In the library at Erfurth 
he found the Book which was to become the founda- 
tion-stone of his future labours. Mathesius relates, 
'' As he searches among the books in the university 
library, he hits upon the Latin Bible, which he has 
never seen before. He observes with astonishment 
that this Book contains many more texts, epistles, 
and gospels than are usually explained in the homi- 
lies, or from the pulpits in the churches. As he is 
turning over the Old Testament he meets with the 
history of Samuel and his mother Hannah, which he 
reads hastily through with great joy and delight; he 
begins to wish from his whole heart that our good 
God would give him some day such a book to be his 
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own/^ He says himself^ " As a young man I saw a 
Bible in the university library at Erfurth, and read 
a portion of the first book of Samuel, but I had to 
attend a lecture just then; willingly would I have 
read through the whole book, but had no opportu- 
nity/^ A dangerous illness, brought on by excessive 
study, the Bible deposited upon the unknown shelves 
of a gloomy hall, and the words of a venerable and 
aged priest, seem to have produced a great change 
in Luther. Still, however, he relied on Mary, but 
ere long he invoked the aid of a mightier Saviour. 
Two events, one after the other, conspired to give 
impetus to the powerful emotions which had sprung 
up in his soul. One morning a report was spread in 
Erfurth that Alexis, a beloved college companion, 
had been cruelly assassinated. He flew to the scene 
of the alleged murder, and foimd, alas ! that the deed 
of horror had been committed. As he gazed upon 
the dead body of his friend, the thought rushed into 
his mind : " What would become of me were I thus 
called away without warning ?" 

In the summer of 1505 he resolved to visit the 
scenes of his childhood, probably for the purpose of 
consulting his parents on the distressed state of his 
mind, and the prospects of his future life. Be this 
as it may, on his return from Mansfield to the 
benches of the academy, within a short distance of 
the town of Erfurth, he was overtaken by a dreadAil 
thunderstorm. The heavens put on blackness, the 
thunders rolled with terrific grandeur, and the 
lightnings flashed from cloud to cloud. As he 
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moved on, trembling, a bolt pierced the very ground 
on which he stood. He fell prostrate and speechless 
on his face, and felt as if summoned into the presence 
of God. On coming to himself, his thoughts were. 
What was he to do to calm his fears, assuage his 
guilt, and obtain purity in the sight of God ? 

Poor blind struggling Luther could only guess at 
the answers to these questions, and he guessed wrong. 
He guessed monkish austerities, instead of faith in 
Christ. He communicated his intention to no one ; 
but invited his university friends to supper. Music 
and jest enlivened the social meeting, and it closed 
with a burst of merriment. Luther himself is the 
soul of the party on this the night of his farewell to 
the world. That very night, the 1 7th of August, 1505, 
a solitary knock was heard at the door of the Augusti- 
nian convent ; the gate opened, and Martin Luther, 
provided with two books, Virgil and Plautus — ^he had 
no Bible as yet — ^passed beneath its portal. Only 
conceive of the astonishment and disappointment of 
his father. He had thought of his son contracting 
a rich and honorable marriage, and rising to dis- 
tinction in the lucrative profession of the law. In a 
moment all his proud hopes were blighted. No 
great man could Martin ever be now. We will, 
however, leave the father to his anger for the pre- 
sent, and return to his less worldly and more illus- 
trious son. The monks received him with joy. It 
was no slight gratification to their vanity to see one 
of the most eminent doctors of the age abandon the 
university, and hide himself in a house of their order. 
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But the monastery did not turn out to be what he 
expected. He was harshly treated by his brother 
monks — ^ill used by the prior — ^became melancholy, 
dissatisfied, and restless. TVTien he had performed all 
his degrading duties, and had retired for devout me- 
ditation and mental culture, his superiors would call 
out to him in a voice of thunder, ^^ Come, come, it is 
not by study, but by begging bread, com, eggs, fish, 
meat, and money, that you can benefit the cloister .'' 
Through the intercession of the university, he was 
fireed firom all humiliating employment, and allowed 
to devote himself to study. He betook himself to 
his favorite books, he fasted, he prayed, he watched 
whole nights, he even wounded and lacerated his 
body. Well might he say in after life, " I was a 
devout monk, and followed the rules of my order so 
strictly that I cannot tell you all. If ever monk 
entered heaven by his monkish merits, certainly I 
should have obtained an entrance there.'' But the 
time of his deliverance was at hand. Popery has 
exerted a most withering influence upon the human 
race. It has caricatured, and thereby misrepre- 
sented, insulted, and crippled Christianity. But 
many who uphold it are good and honest men. 
Staupitz, the vicar-general of the Augustines, stands 
out as a man of remarkable intelligence, simple and 
affectionate feelings, and most real and living piety. 
"Through him,'' said Luther, "the light of the 
Grospel first dawned out of the darkness of my heart." 
Touched by the melancholy looks and emaciated 
body of the poor monk, Staupitz sought his confi- 
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dence. The hero of the Reformation told him of the 
inward anguish of his soul. The vicar-general under- 
stood the case of the monk, for it was the spiritual 
counterpart of what he himself had been some years 
before. '^ Look at the wounds of Christ/' said he, 
'^ see the Saviour bleeding upon the cross, and 
believe in the mercy of God.'' " I must be changed/* 
said Luther, " before God can receive me." " There 
is," replied Staupitz, ^^no true repentance but that 
which begins in the love of God and righteousness. 
That which some fancy to be the end of repentance 
is only its beginning. In order to be filled with the 
love of that which is good, you must first be filled 
with the love of God. If you wish to be really con- 
verted, do not seek these mortifications and penances. 
Love Him who has first loved you." " Oh, my sins, 
my sins," exclaimed brother Martin. ^^It is just 
your sins that make you an object of salvation," 
was the answer of the vicar-general. " Would you 
be only the semblance of a sinner, and have only 
the semblance of a Saviour? Jesus Christ is the 
Saviour of those who are real and great sinners." 
To these precious counsels Staupitz added the pre- 
sent of a Bible, and Luther eagerly studied it. Still 
he had not obtained a clear and firm footing. A 
renewed sickness, brought on by the severity of his 
mortifications, brought him to the brink of eternity. 
He lay prostrate in despair, when an old monk 
uttered with exquisite pathos in his ear, — " I believe 
in the forgiveness of sin." ^^ I believe in the remis- 
sion of sins," said the weeping penitent. ^^Ah," 
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exclaimed the aged monk, ^^ you must not only believe 
that David^s or Peter's sins are forgiven ; the devils 
believe that. The commandment of God is, that we 
believe our own sins are forgiven/' In that convent the 
provincial of his order, and his attendant, expounded 
to Luther the glorious Gospel of the blessed God. 
He believed, and became a new man. ^^ I saw the 
Scripture in an entirely new light,'' he said, " and 
straightway I felt as if I were bom anew ; it was as 
if I had found the gate of Paradise thrown vride 
open." The revolution which Luther was afterwards 
the means of working in the church was here 
symbolically worked out in his own heart. In his 
cell he learnt the doctrine of '^ salvation by grace." 
Depositing this apparently simple yet omnipotent 
principle beneath the burdensome system of rites 
and ceremonies with which Europe was covered, he 
undermined and laid prostrate the superincumbent 
fabric. Erfurth was the cradle of the Reformation. 



THE PROFESSOR AND PREACHER AT WITTENBERG. 

In the year 1507 Luther was ordained a priest. 
His father, who renounced him when he became a 
monk, had by this time forgiven him, and loved him 
all the more that death meanwhile had carried two 
other sons, one after another, to the grave, was 
present at his ordination. Father and son spent a 
few happy days together, and on leaving, the good 
old man put twenty florins into Martin's hand, at the 
same time commending him to the care of Almighty 
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God. The following year, through the influence of 
his friend Staupitz, the newly ordained priest was ap- 
pointed to a professorship in the University of Wit- 
tenberg, founded about four years before by Fre- 
derick, elector of Saxony. John Luther^s heart was 
glad. But the monk entered upon the functions of 
his new calling with no enthusiastic predilection. 
The decided bent of his mind was towards a diviner 
philosophy than that of Aristotle and the schools. 
In 1509 he became a Bachelor in Theology, and im- 
mediately after began lecturing on the Scriptures. 
His lectures produced a very general sensation, and 
brought an influx of students to the university from 
all parts of Europe. ^^ This monk/^ remarked the 
rector of the university, " will put all the doctors to 
the rout ; he will introduce a new style of doctrine, 
and will reform the whole church ; and no one in 
this world can either resist or overthrow that Word, 
though it should be attacked with all the weapons 
of philosophers, sophists, Scotists, Albertists, Thom- 
ists.^^ Luther himself said, " Let the doctors be the 
doctors j we must not hearken to what holy church 
says, but to what Scripture says.^^ His hearers were 
astonished. They saw by the glory of his eye that 
some strange new light had dawned upon him; and they 
could not sit unmoved while his heart glowed within 
him, and his face seemed sufiiised with a transfiguring 
radiance, as he unveiled the beauty of holiness, and 
turned their eyes to the wonders of infinite love 
streaming through Jesus down upon the world. Such 
teachings could not be confined within the walls of the 
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university. Staupitz appointed him a preacher. 
His first sermons were delivered in a small ruin- 
ous chapel of his monastery, only thirty feet long 
and twenty broad. By and by the town council 
chose him for their preacher, and it was no uncom- 
mon thing to see the elector himself among his 
hearers. Never had any preacher in Saxony created 
such a deep and general sensation. He read ap- 
plause in every eye, and heard praise from every 
tongue. 

THE PILGRIM TO ROME. 

The hero of the Reformation was destined to see and 
study the papacy in the very centre of its power. A 
vow had led him into a monastery ; another vow, 
added to a commission from his convent, took him 
to Rome in the year 1510, some say 1511. The 
sight of the earthly Jerusalem gladdened the hearts 
of the tribes of God that periodically repaired thither. 
In later days the sight of the towers of the 
temple rising high upon the hill of Zion, although 
changed and dishonoured by the sway of the Saracen, 
fired with valour and zeal the crusaders of Europe. 
At the sight of Rome, the sacred city, the throne of 
God^s high priest on earth, where weary pilgrims 
went to wash out the stain of their sins, Luther 
stood spell-bound. He raised his hands and cried, 
^^ I greet thee, thou holy Rome ! yes, truly holy 
through the blood of the martyrs which was here 
shed.^' Of the outward show of the prince of the 
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church, he says, ^^Rome has now its pomps; the 
pope goes about in triumph, fine, richly-adorned 
horses before him, and he beareth the host on a 
white horse/^ The reformer was disenchanted of 
that spell which the holiness of the seven-hilled city 
had bound around him fipom his youth. On his re- 
turn to his native country he said, ^^ I would not take 
a hundred thousand florins not to have seen Rome. 
I have said many masses there, and heard many 
said, so that I shudder when I think of it. There I 
have heard, among other coarse jests, courtiers 
laughing at table, and bragging that some said mass 
and repeated these words over the bread and wine, 
Panis es, Panis manebis ; Vinum es, Vinum manebis" 
'^ It is incredible what sins and atrocities are com- 
mitted in Rome ; they must be seen and heard to be 
believed.^' Pope Julius said, " If we do not choose 
to be pious ourselves, let us at least not prevent 
others ! I have heard say at Rome, if there be a 
hell, Rome has been built on the top of it. Rome 
has been the most holy city ; but now it has become 
the most unrighteous and disgraceful. Whoever has 
been at Rome knows well that things are worse there 
than can be expressed in words or believed.^^ But 
if a sadder, he was also a wiser man. God was lead- 
ing him by a way he knew not, to fit him for a post of 
unrivalled honour and responsibility. Conscience 
now compelled him to weigh even his favorite church 
in the balances of the sanctuary ; and who shall at- 
tempt to describe the grief and indignation which he 
felt when, iu consequence of his growing acquaint- 

5 
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ance with Scripture, he was obliged to conclude that 
popery Was a sensual, carnal, and devilish system. 



DOCTOR OP DIVINITY. 

In 1512, he was consecrated Doctor of Divinity 
and teacher of the Holy Scriptures. Staupitz had 
as much trouble to persuade Luther to accept the 
dignity of doctor as previously to persuade him to 
preach. To his many objections Staupitz replied, 
" It seems that our God will soon have much work 
to be done for Him in heaven and upon earth, and 
therefore He will need many young vigorous doctors 
to fight His battles. Whether you live or die, God 
has need of you in His councils.'^ Never, perhaps, 
was a theological degree regarded in a more solemn 
light than it was by the reformer. He viewed it as 
the pledge of faithful adherence to the truth of God, 
and began to denoimce the absurd theology of his 
age. A visit to the Augustinian monasteries served 
still more to awaken his feelings of the need of some 
great movement for the purification of the church 
in doctrine and discipline. ^^ The whole groimd,^^ he 
complained, ^^ was covered, nay, heaped up, with the 
rubbish of all manner of strange doctrines and 
superstitions, so that the Word of truth can barely 
shine through ; nay, in many places not a ray of it 
is visible.^^ 

NINETY-FIVE THESES. 

Luther, if one of the ablest and bravest, was also 
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one of the humblest and most peaceable of men. A 
modest quiet man, not apt to attack irreverently per- 
s(ms in authority. A poor solitary man, not likely 
to reform a world. Had Roman popery passed him 
by, it is conceivable enough that he would have held 
his peace and allowed it to go on in its great waste- 
ful orbit. But the popedom would not let him alone, 
it foolishly, nay, madly, staggered across his little 
path, and forced him to assault it ! Afar off at Wit- 
tenberg, Luther could not get conscience room ; so 
he was compelled to enter the field and fight against 
the lofty and much venerated successor of the prince 
of the apostles, whom the mightiest sovereigns were 
a&aid to encounter, and whose tremendous resent- 
ment they would not incur ! Fifteen centuries after 
an infinite sacrifice had been offered for the sins of 
men, Leo X issued a bull sanctioning the sale of 
indidgences. This shameless traffic fell into the 
hands of a man in whom impudence and impiety 
struggled for the mastery. He claimed to be on a 
level with St. Peter, and to have saved more souls 
with his indulgences than the apostle with his ser- 
mons. This profligate man, with a large red wooden 
cross borne aloft, the papal brief prominently dis- 
played to view, and the money counter before him, 
proclaimed aloud the merits of his paper pardons. 
Alas for poor human nature ! thousands flocked 
around the wily impostor, and purchased Heaven's 
mercy, as they imagined, at his hand. At flrst Luther 
took it quietly, but when the full enormities of the 
system became manifest, his whole soul was stirred 
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within hinij and he exclaimed in his own terse way, 
" God willing, I will beat a hole in his drum/' It 
was the first lightning-flash ; the reformer was pre- 
pared for his work. Luther buckled on his spiritual 
armour, seized David^s sling and the sword of the 
Lord, affixed his ninety-five theses to the church door 
at Wittenberg, and relying for protection on his 
doctor^s degree and his oath, he, in the name of God, 
assailed Tetzel and his Roman indulgences. It was 
the beginning of the greatest work of modern times. 
Although unpretending, it soon became the awaken- 
ing cry to all Christianity. These famous proposi- 
tions, embracing the whole doctrine of penance, pur- 
gatory, and indulgences, may be considered as the first 
document of the Reformation. Luther little knew 
how far these doctrines were to carry him. His bold 
notes of defiance excited a spirit of inquiry through 
all Europe. Tetzel and Dr. Wimpina drew out a 
set of counter-theses, and publicly committed those 
of Luther to the flames. But this was easily played 
at, and the students at Wittenberg retaliated by 
seizing the messenger bearing the counter-theses, 
and burning them in the market place. Sympathy 
grew and strengthened. Many persons of eminent 
learning, rank, and piety rejoiced in spirit. Frede- 
rick of Saxony did the very best thing he could do — 
hie let things take their course. Yet if the story of 
his dream be true, he must have had his own opinion 
on the subject. Just after the theses were posted 
on the church doors, as he lay in his castle at 
Scheinitz, six leagues distant, he dreamed that he saw 
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the monk writing certain propositions on the chapel 
of the castle at Wittenberg, in so large a hand that it 
could be read at Scheinitz. The pen grew longer and 
longer as he looked, till at last it reached to Rome, 
touched the pope's triple crown, and made it totter. 
He inquired of the monk where he got such a pen, 
and was answered that it once belonged to the 
wing of a goose in Bohemia. Soon other pens 
sprang out of the great pen, and seemed all busy 
writing ; a loud noise was heard and Frederick awoke. 
The hundred years had now revolved and Huss's 
saying had come to pass : ^' To-day you bum a 
goose; a hundred years hence a swan shall arise 
whom you will not be able to burn.^' Luther's mag- 
nanimous protest roused the advocates of Rome 
from their slumbers. Tetzel, Prierias the Roman 
censor, and Dr. Eck, the celebrated professor, were 
all successively in the field. He appealed to reason 
and the Word of God — ^they urged the dogmas of the 
schoolmen, the authority of the canon law, and the 
decrees of the popes. As yet Luther had produced 
little or no impression at Rome. Leo X regarded 
the papal throne as too firmly established to be dis- 
turbed by such movements. He is reported to have 
said, " Friar Martin is a man of genius, I do not 
wish to have him molested ; the outcry against him 
is all monkish jealousy.'' But the cardinals entreated 
the pontiflF to interpose his authority, and hush the 
rising storm. At last the father of Christendom 
stretched forth his right arm against the infant cause 
of the Reformation. Luther received a summons to 
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appear within sixty days at Rome to answer for his 
doctrines. Compliance would have been as fatal to 
him as to Huss and Jerome the centurs^ before. 



UNSUCCESSFUL INTERVIEW WITH CAJETAN. 

In conformity with his own wish and the solicita- 
tion of his university, he was permitted to appear 
before the papal legate Cajetan, then present at the 
Diet of^Augsburg. But despite this seeming desire 
for a fair investigation of the case, the artful papal 
court, with true Roman perfidy, had prejudiced it, 
and secretly instructed the cardinal to deal with 
Luther as a notorious heretic, and to excommunicate 
him forthwith unless he recanted. At first Cajetan 
smiled graciously, but when he found that Italian 
blandness could not vanquish Teutonic earnestness, 
he displayed his real feelings, and plainly told the 
reformer that he must either recant or be punished, 
for he would not dispute with him. Submission, with- 
out conviction, was far enough fipom Luther's mind. 
Thrice the conference was broken up, and thrice re- 
newed. At last the cardinal wrathfally exclaimed: 
'^ Retract, or never appear in my presence again/' 
Luther quietly retired, and set forth in writing the 
grounds on which he was willing to acknowledge his 
errors. Cajetan felt that he had been foiled, and 
his wounded self-esteem manifested itself in an un- 
guarded moment to Staupitz : " I will not speak 
with the beast again ; he has deep eyes, and his head 
is full of speculation .'' Luther lingered in the city 
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four days, and then having procured a horse, fled 
during the night, without breeches, boots, spurs, or 
sword, and with all speed reached Wittenberg. 



LEIPZIG DISPUTATION. 

In Augsburg Luther had contended with the 
prince of the church of Rome; at Leipzic he was 
able to defend his doctrine against the men of the 
schools in learned debate. On this occasion he 
spoke the decisive word to Dr. Eck: ^^I do not 
recognise any man as the head of the church militant 
but Jesus Christ only, on the ground of Holy Scrip- 
tures.'^ In the presence of all the rank and learning 
of Germany, Luther, like another Samson, pulled 
down the pillar on which the Romans rested the 
power of the pope. Eck tried to frighten him, and 
cast discredit on his views by raising the old cry of 
" Bohemian^^ against them. But Luther, instead of 
being moved by such imputations, did not hesitate 
to affirm that some of the propositions of Huss 
were perfectly Christian and evangelical. At the 
close of the controversy both disputants claimed the 
victory. Luther appealed to the people, Eck to the 
pope. Thirty diflferent versions of the discussion 
were rapidly bought up. 

CANONICAL TOLERATION. 

Luther^s last intercourse with the court of Rome 
was to present the pontiff with his book on Christian 
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Liberty, accompanied with a letter to Leo X, in 
which he affectionately urged his abdication of the 
polluted pontificate. But the result was a bull 
from Rome admonishing him to retract his errors, 
to prove his sincerity by burning his books, and to 
return to his duty within sixty days. In case of 
refusal, he and his followers were to be cut off from 
all rights, natural or acquired, declared guilty of 
high treason, incapable of any legal act, of property, 
freedom, or worship, and infamous alike in life, and 
death, and burial. Such was the version of Christian 
liberty which Luther received in exchange for his 
pamphlet. Such is still the canonical idea of tolera- 
tion. The pope lets us alone — but why? Like 
Shakespeare^s apothecary, '^ his poverty and not his 
will consents.'^ The world is now too old to be 
frightened by papal emparchmented lies. Luther 
was no fanatic. He never ran headlong into danger, 
though certainly he never shrank from it. The em- 
peror and the pope, like Herod and Pilate, acted in 
concert. The reformer was not insensible to the 
danger which threatened both himself and his cause. 
He looked upward, and his soul collected its energies 
at the footstool of the heavenly throne, just as the 
eye of the eagle is said to gather strength from 
gazing at the sun. Had Luther faltered here, the 
Reformation might have failed. But the bravest 
heart then living now altogether revolted against the 
pope, and entered upon a conflict which then shook 
the earth, and yet once again shall shake all nations. 
The pope advanced like Goliath, confident in the 
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brute strength of temporal sword and spear ; Lu- 
ther, like David, with a single sling and a stone, 
chipped, as it were, from the Rock of Ages ; and the 
result was the overthrow of Romanism, and the 
decapitation of papal supremacy in the German 
empire. 

THE BURNING OF THE PAPAL BULL. 

On the 10th of December, 1520, Luther appeared 
at the Elster Gate of Wittenberg, habited, perhaps 
for the last time, in his Augustinian cowl, as if he 
had put on the papal livery to give greater emphasis 
to the act by which he abandoned its service for 
ever ! In the presence of the doctors and students 
of the university, and citizens of Wittenberg, Luther 
cast the papal bull and decretals into the fire, say- 
ing, "As thou hast vexed the saints of God, so 
may est thou be consumed in eterual fire.^^ Witten- 
berg, in one grand hallelujah chorus, shouted, " Glory 
to God and the Bible I" The pope should not have 
provoked that shout ! But Leo X could not let the 
Man alone. Another bull was issued against him 
for having insulted the majesty and disowned the 
authority of the pontifiF. Poor things, these papal 
bulls in the hands of a man like Luther ! This act 
has been blamed as rash — ^we do not think so. He 
had now had seven long years to understand his 
position. That crowd, half collegiate, half popular, 
that streamed forth on that cold mid-winter day 
from the hall of the university to the city gate, was 
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no vain show ; and that piling and lighting of wood 
where they stop, and that monkish doctor casting 
paper victims into the blaze, as the apostle shook off 
the viper at Melita into the fire, is no mountebank 
trick, no theatrical bombast. It was as brave a 
deed as burning vessels when disembarking on a 
hostile shore. At the East Gate of Wittenberg, and 
beside the Holy Cross, Luther was permitted to 
kindle the sacred fire of Protestantism, and He who 
multiplied the widoVs oil has kept it burning to this 
day, and will keep it still, in spite of many a blast 
from the old quarter, which, aiming at its extinction, 
has only served to fan its flame. 



DIET AT WORMS. 

Nothing can well be grander and more impressive 
than Luther^s appearance at the Diet of Worms, on 
the 17th of April, 1521. It is the greatest scene in 
modern history. The young emperor, Charles Fifth, 
with all the princes of Germany, papal nuncios, dig- 
nitaries spiritual and temporal, with tiaras and triple 
hats, with treasuries and armouries, were assembled 
there. On this hand sat the world^s pomp and 
power ; on that stood up for God^s truth a solitary, 
friendless man, a poor miner^s son. ^^ His appear- 
ance there,^^ observes the eloquent historian of the 
Reformation, "was of itself a signal victory over 
the papacy. The man whom the pope had con- 
demned stood before a tribunal raised by that very 
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fiwt above the pope's authority/' The excommuni- 
cated one stood before the emperor and two hundred 
of his princes and his nobles ; the man whose lips 
the pope had decreed should be closed for ever, con- 
fessed Christ in the presence of assembled thou- 
sands ; the man whom any man might slay fearlessly 
confronted his bitterest foes. Rome was humbled 
and brought down from her seat by a monk. 

Before setting out on his mission, he had prayed 
as no mere man ever prayed before. Spalatin im- 
plored him not to enter Worms ; his reply is on the 
lips of every schoolboy : — " If there were as many 
devils in Worms as there are tiles upon the houses, 
I would enter.'' Some reminded him of the burning 
of his books by the pope, and others referred to the 
burning of John Huss. Luther's reply was : 
'* Though they should kindle a fire whose flame 
should reach from Worms to Wittenberg, and rise 
to heaven, I would go through it in the name of the 
Lord, and stand before them; I would enter the 
jaws of the behemoth, break his teeth, and confess 
the Lord Jesus Christ." As he went to the hall of 
the Diet, an old guard, the most gallant and re- 
nowned soldier of his day, greeted him in true 
military style : " My. good monk, you are going a 
path such as I and our captains, in our hardest fight, 
have never trodden, but if you are sure of your 
cause go on, in God's name : fear not ; He will not 
leave you." When in the imperial presence, some 
persons who had known him from his youth, and 
who were friendly to the Reformation, whispered 
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brief sentences in his ears, which seemed to him as 
the voice of God in the critical position which he 
then occupied. One muttered softly, "Fear not 
them who are able to kill the body, but who cannot 
destroy the soul f another, " When you are brought 
before kings, it shall be given you by the Spirit of 
your Father what you shall say/' His old adver- 
sary Eck loudly challenged him, first, as to whether 
he acknowledged the books before him as his 
writings; and, secondly, as to whether he would 
recant. To the first question he replied in the 
aflBrmative; in answer to the second he requested 
time to consider of it. Many thought he was at 
length firightened and would temporise j but on the 
following day they were abundantly undeceived. 
In a speech of two hours, first in German and then 
in Latin, he expressed his determination to abide by 
what he had written. The chancellor of Treves 
pressed him for a direct answer: "Will you, or 
will you not, retract ?'' The very word "retract^' 
roused the spirit of Luther. He shook ofiF all fear 
of man, and in tones of unshakable firmness re- 
plied : " Since your most serene majesty and your 
high mightinesses demand a simple, clear, and ex- 
plicit answer of me, I will give it : I cannot submit 
my faith either to popes or councils, since it is as 
clear as the day that they have often fallen into 
error, and even into great contradictions with them- 
selves. If, then, I am not convinced by testimonies 
from Scripture, or by evident reasons ; if I am not 
persuaded by the very passages I have cited ; and if 
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mj conscience be hot thus made captive by the 
Word of God, I can and will retract nothing, for it 
is not safe for the Christian to speak against his 
conscience. Here I am, I can no otherwise ; God 

HELP ME. AmEN.^^ 

What a crisis this in the history of Christendom ; 
yea, of the world ! Had Luther done other, all had 
been otherwise. The European world had at this 
moment been lying in dark bondage of soul, our 
Bibles clasped, and the Cross screened. But Luther 
did not desert us. Amidst all the pageantry of an 
imperial senate this more than royal man said No ; 
and as the echo of his voice died away upon the 
ear, Charles broke up the assembly, and thus closed 
the Diet of Worms ! 

THE CASTLE OF WARTBURG. 

Hitherto all the interest of the Reformation has 
concentrated in its hero. At Erfurth, Wittenberg, 
and Worms, we see the progress of a great spiritual 
conflict waged by a single arm. The papacy on the 
one side, and Luther on the other, fill up the scene. 
Now, however, other figures, some reactionary, and 
others of an impatient and violent character, crowd 
around, and he is merely beheld as the principal one 
of the crowd. This part of his life we shall en- 
deavour to collate in a brief page. On his way from 
Worms to Wittenberg he was seized with friendly 
violence by five horsemen, who suddenly rushed 
from the dark forests of Thuringia, and bore him 
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away to the ancient castle of Wartburg. While his 
enemies were full of indignation that such a daring 
ofiFender should have been allowed to escape with his 
life, he was soaring over them like an eagle from 
the heights of yon old fortress. What the Isle of 
Patmos was to John, the castle of Wartburg was to 
Luther. Here he began his greatest literary work, 
the translation of the Sacred Volume. It was his 
supreme desire that it should be the Book of the 
people. 

CLOSING INCIDENTS. 

He soon got tired of his solitude, so he secretly 
quitted the castle one dark November day, and 
reached his beloved Wittenberg in safety, and wenjfc 
on just as if nothing had happened since he left 
the academic city. He mounted the pulpit on the 
very first Sunday after his return, and preached a 
sermon on the principles which should guide them 
in the great religious changes through which they 
were passing. Notwithstanding his excommunica- 
tion, he not only managed to live, but on Trinity 
Sunday, the 11th of June, 1525, he actually married 
Catherine von Bora, a runaway nun. The witlings 
of the day predicted the birth of Antichrist ; but in 
due course six fine young Lutherans negatived their 
ribald prophecy. Luther was very fond of his wife 
and children, and threatened to send the likeness of 
the former to the council of Mantua, to see if it 
would not influence the holy fathers there assembled 
to decide in favour of the marriage rather than the 
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celibacy of the clergy. He entered into contro- 
versies with the vain, subtle, and learned Erasmus ; 
the impetuous, lawless, and brutal Henry VIII; 
the frank, sagacious, and logical Zwingle ; took part 
in whatever was important to the cause of religious 
liberty for more than twenty years; and on the 
morning of the 18th of February, 1546, at the age 
of sixty-three, Martin Luther, after thirty years^ 
special wrestling with popes, emperors, and nobles, 
died in his bed in the very town in which he was born. 
Well done, good, faithful, and successful servant ! 



CHARACTER OF LUTHER. 

For a moment or two look at his person. He was 
neither a dwarf nor a giant : his statm^e was about 
the middle size, his chest broad, his shoulders well 
rounded, and his whole frame big and bulky. Evi- 
dently a man of great physical power, constructed 
for strife; ready to battle with any one or with 
many ; at once an Ishmael and a Samson. His head 
was large, his brows huge and crag-like, his counte- 
nance coarse, and his eyes small and sunken. Men 
skilled in the physiognomical attributes would have 
pronounced him a man of no refinement or delicacy 
of nerve, and indeed his jesting was sometimes rough 
beyond all human bearing. There was something 
strikingly peculiar in his aspect ; having been once 
seen, he was ever after remembered, and could be 
pointed out at a distance among ten thousand men. 

There is a certain magnanimity of daring about 
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him which appeals mightily to our sympathies. At 
first he had no friends, no helpers, no patrons. He 
stood solitary and alone, confronted by the hosts of 
papal Europe. Our hearts are taken by storm. It 
is the very thing we would have had him do had he 
been a countryman of our own. Superstitious, but the 
bravest man that ever lived in that Teutonic kindred 
whose character is valour; believing in a visible 
personal devil, and flinging his inkstand at him and 
defying him, he feared nothing on this earth or 
under it. Luther was not a scholar like Melancthon, 
nor a theologian like Calvin, nor a philosopher like 
Zwingle, but a hero with work to do, and he did it. 
Knox did not leave the impress of his individual 
spirit more distinctly on the national mind of Scot- 
land than Luther on that of Germany. A genial, 
cordial, companionable man was Luther. His 
brotherhood of soul was large enough to make room 
for a wide fraternity of its fellow-man. The strength 
and earnestness of his nature were invested with the 
beauty and majesty of love. The Eremites fled to 
the woods and castles, and lived secluded in their 
caves upon roots and cold water. Luther saw no 
harm in the moderate indulgence of the palate. 
During his stay in Worms, Eric, the aged Duke of 
Brunswick, sent him a silver can of Einbech beer, 
and the weary monk raised it to his parched lips, took 
a long draught, and said, "As Duke Eric has remem- 
bered me this day, so may our Lord Jesus Christ re- 
member him in his last struggle.^^ On his way from 
Wartburg he passed a night at Lena, and it is very 
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interesting to see the reformer, in the little parlour 
of the Black Bear, in his knightly disguise — ^red 
mantle, trunk hose, doublet, and riding whip, seated 
at table, his right hand resting on the pommel of 
his sword, oflFering two students, on their way to 
Wittenberg to see him, seats at the table, and a glass 
of beer. He was humorous, but not bitter — ^blunt, 
but not cynical. A man came from the Low Country 
to dispute with him ; the reformer saw that he was 
a poor ignorant creature, and quietly said to him, 
"Hadn^t we better dispute over a can or two of 
beer f" The stoic afiFects to be indifiFerent to all en- 
joyments. A man without a smile and without a 
tear. Luther had his turns of mirthfulness and his 
seasons of unnamable melancholy. WhUe the 
breath of the flowers, the roar of the thunder, the 
song of the birds, all touched him with emotion and 
thoughts imutterable : pensive broodings were often 
the food of his soul. Yet he loved an innocent jest. 
He gaily said to his wife one day, ^' If I were going 
to make love again, I would carve an obedient 
woman out of marble, in despair of finding one any 
other way.^^ 

Perhaps there never was a man whose character 
has been so thoroughly analysed, in whom there 
could be traced so few of the baser qualities of our 
nature. The ascetic looks with splenetic eyes upon 
amusements of every kind, censures them and 
sneers at them. Not so Luther. He could in- 
dulge in uproarious ftm with the children, and write 
a letter to his dear little John, during the Diet of 

6 
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Augsburg, about pretty little horses with golden 
bridles and silver saddles. There is no stronger, no 
purer aflfection than paternal love in the human 
heart. A happier home than Luther's, we dare to 
affirm, was not to be found even in the domestic 
fatherland of Germany. Take one trait of him as a 
master : — " We must dismiss old John with honour. 
We know that he has always served us faithfully and 
zealously, and as became a Christian servant. You 
need not remind me that we are not rich. I would 
gladly give him ten florins if I had them, but do not 
let it be less than five. He is not able to do much 
for himself. Think how this money can be raised. 
There is a silver cup which might be pawned. Sure 
I am that God will not desert us. Adieu.^' 

He was not ambitious in any bad sense. George 
Whitefield when asked whether he intended to found 
a denomination, said, " No ; brother John Wesley 
may do as he pleases, but let my name perish, and 
let Christ's name live for ever.'' Luther earnestly 
entreated that whatever those who held his opinions 
might call themselves after his death, they would 
never call themselves by his name. To preach at 
Wittenberg and to die at Eisleben was the summit 
of his ambition. 

His industry was intense. Whatever his head or 
heart found to do, he did with both hands earnestly. 
Considering the practical life he led, one wonders 
how he could have written so much and so well. 
Independently of his Latin Letters, five hundred 
separate works have been traced to him. 
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There is all the testimony one could wish as to 
the excellence of Luther's private character. He 
never vindicated it himself, and this speaks well for 
him. Besides, his chief friends, Melancthon, Justus 
Jonas, Frederic the Elector, and Spalatin, his secre- 
tary, were the best men of the time. Moreover, the 
friends of his youth were the friends of his age. 
There was Nicholas Emler, John Reinecke, Conrad 
Cottas's son, John Lange, and John Braun, loving 
him all their lives and his. 

The reformer would have resented any mawkish, 
though well meant attempt to pass him oflF as a per- 
fect man ; and in case it should be imagined that we 
deem him immaculate, we shall hazard a few remarks 
on his defects. He must have been conscious of 
qualities entitling him to the rank of a leader. Such 
men are under strong temptation to play the tyrant. 
Their unbending determination to carry forward what 
they consider right, gives the appearance of virtue 
to their self-willedness. Luther resorted at times to 
a style of language too little imbued with the spirit 
of that religion which he sought to promote. He 
manifested towards the brave Zwingle and the Swiss 
reformers a spirit at once irate, violent, and dog- 
matic. He had little patience with the amiable, 
prudent, and gifted Melancthon. His advice to 
PhiKp, Landgrave of Hesse, can neither be justified 
nor defended. Of his own marriage we can only 
say that it is a curious example of the logic of in- 
clination. But with all his infirmities, some of which 
were fostered by the rude spirit of the age, not one 
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man in a million, in any age or in any country, has 
built up a character so noble as Luther^s. 



ATTACKS UPON THE OPINIONS OP LUTHER. 

Numerous attacks have recently been made upon 
the opinions of Luther from a variety of quarters. 
The theology of the Reformation, both as regards 
doctrine and the organisation of the church as a 
society, is substantially the same as that taught in 
the Word of God, which Christians and churches 
are bound to profess and act upon. It is not neces- 
sary to reply to the assaults of Newman and Ward, 
who, after labouring long to un-Protestantise the 
English church, left it and joined the church of 
Rome. Such men, of course, were anxious to damage 
the reformer ; per fas aut nefas, Mr. Hallam, uni- 
versally admitted to be a man of great learning, ac- 
curacy, and impartiality upon general and ordinary 
topics, charges Luther with sentiments that menace 
the foundations of religious morality. The historian 
had a very partial acquaintance with the writings of 
the reformers. This he is candid enough to admit. 
He is also, plainly enough, too much influenced by 
the eloquence of Bossuet, a determined, able, and un- 
scrupulous popish calumniator. Sir William Hamil- 
ton, a philosopher of acknowledged eminence, and a 
man of great erudition, has made the following state- 
ments about the reformer : — ^^ Luther was betrayed 
into corresponding extravagances by an assurance of 
his personal inspiration, of which, indeed, he was no 
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less confident than of his ability to perform miracles. 
He disclaimed the pope^ he spumed the church, but, 
varying in almost all else, he never doubted his own 
infallibility. '^ Sir William, and even people of ordi- 
nary information, know, or ought to know, that such 
a charge is flatly contradicted by many passages in 
the writings of the great reformer. Principal Tulloch 
has given a very intelligent, interesting, and candid 
account of the main facts in the life and general 
character of Luther, in his Leaders of the Reforma- 
tion, barring the statement of the reformer's doc- 
trine of justification. Dr. Tulloch has subscribed a 
Calvinistic creed, and holds an office the chief duty 
of which is to expound that creed ; but his published 
statements plainly lead to the conclusion that the 
author has renounced, if he ever held, Calvinism, 
which may be fairly designated the theology of the 
Keformation. "Away with creeds and bodies of 
divinity ,'' is a cry we did not expect to hear raised in 
a Scottish university. The theology of the Reform- 
ation shall stand, despite all the efibrts of papists, 
tractarians, and neologians. All the civil and 
religious privileges we enjoy; our schools, our 
churches, our purity and simplicity of worship, and 
our peaceful Sabbaths, we owe, under God, to the 
reformers ; and were our young men in our theologi- 
cal colleges made familiar with their writings, we 
should hope for sound divinity, taught with the 
positiveness of a Luther, the clearness of a Calvin, 
and the fearlessness of a Knox. 
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LUTHER S WORK. 

Luther delivered Protestant Europe for ever from 
the delusions and abominations of popery, and made 
known to men that the way of access to God was 
through Jesus Christ alone. Popery can build new 
chapels — is welcome to do so ; popery can snatch up 
this foolish old lady and that silly old gentleman ; 
it is right that those who have given the strength of 
their life to the devil, should give its lees and dregs 
to the pope. Popery can boast of 125 members of 
the university of Oxford coining over to Eome 
within the last ten years. We fear not its rising 
churches, increasing eflforts, and partial triumphs. 
It is nigh unto cursing, and its end is to be burned. 
As the blackest of shams and foulest of abominations 
it shall sink into the abyss, under the weight 
of the blended curses of man and God. Papists 
themselves are far from expecting any such catas- 
trophe. They think that popery is to become the 
universal and only religion on earth. One who was 
not a papist ha§ thus eloquently expressed his opinion 
of the perpetuity of the Roman Catholic church : — 
" She saw the commencement of all the governments, 
and of all the ecclesiastical establishments that now 
exist in the world ; and we feel no assurance that 
she is destined to see the end of them all. She was 
great and respected before the Saxon had set foot in 
Britain, before the Frank had passed the Rhine, 
when Grecian eloquence still flourished at Antioch, 
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.^en idok were still worsliipped in the temple at 
Mecca. She may still exist in undiminished vigour 
when some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the 
midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a broken 
arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul^s.^' 

Is it really so ? Are all the struggles of the ages 
fruitless? No; [in this quotation Macaulay is as 
false as he is brilliant. The hand of God produced 
the Reformation, and the work is indestructible. 
What sane man can dream of the poor old pope 
overthrowing Protestantism? Thor may as soon 
try to come back as the pope. He may as well 
a,ttempt to extinguish the sun as to quench the light 
of the Reformation. Science is extending her dis- 
coveries, and popery is at variance with science. 
Literature is pursuing her studies and dreaming her 
dreams, and popery shrinks from knowledge. Mil- 
lions of Bibles are in circulation, and popery hates 
the Bible. That trumpet blown loud and long by 
the breath of Martin Luther shall, in due time, 
shake Rome upon her seven hills, and popery shall 
be thrown from a tired world, and perish utterly and 
for ever. With what interest will future generations 
read its epitaph: — ^^ Babylon the Great is fallen! 
Mystery, Babylon the Great, the Mother of harlots, 
and abominations of the earth.^^ 

Now, who was the instrument that God employed 
for discovering the errors and corruptions of the 
church of Rome, commencing his attack upon its 
haughty pontiff, and undermining the pillars of his 
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throne? It was an obscure monk in Germany, 
called Luther, who, at the time he began his career, 
was unknown and unheard of in the world. 

** What ! shall a monk scarce known beyond his cell 

Front Bome's far-reaching bolts, and scorn her frown ? 
Brave Luther answered. Yes ; — that thunder's swell 
Bock'd Europe, and disarmed the triple crown." 

The assembled power and rank and learning of 
Christendom stood arrayed before him, decked with 
crowns and tiaras. One would have thought that the 
miner's son would have been dazzled. Rome stood in 
the back ground, holding in her right hand all the 
thunders, temporal and spiritual, of Europe, ready 
to launch them at his head, should he refuse to fall 
down and worship her dogmas. But instead of bowing 
down, this kingly man stood fearlessly forth, and 
declaimed against falsehood and semblance. Who 
could have expected that he would have succeeded 
in gaining over whole kingdoms to his side, shaking 
that persecuting church to its very foundation, yea, 
the world to its centre. Many, indeed, were the 
victims sacrificed, but the cause for which he suf- 
fered flourished and triumphed. Luther still rules 
Protestant Europe from his grave. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CHAMPION OP PUEITANISM. 

" One man ; but he was a man : a million zealous men, but toith- 
out the one; they against him were powerless ! Perhaps of all the 
persons in that Puritan struggle, from first to last, the single indis- 
pensable one was verily Cromwell. To see, and dare, and decide ; to 
be a fixed pillar in the welter of uncertainty ; — a king among them, 
whether they called him so or not." — Thomas CabltiiB. 

A GREAT ECCLESIASTICAL ERA. 

If the era of the Reformation is, next to the epoch 
of the Gospel, that which furnishes history with its 
brightest page, the next great ecclesiastical era is 
that of Puritanism. By restoring to Christendom 
the doctrine and life of apostolic times, the Reforma- 
tion has achieved a mighty work, secured the future 
development of humanity, and prepared, for the 
nations who receive it, a reign of Hght, liberty, 
morality, order, and activity. Wycliffe, a hun- 
dred years before, had greatly prepared the minds 
of the people for this signal change ; but the revolt 
from the authority of Rome was, in England, first 
publicly proclaimed from the throne. But while 
Henry VIII denied the supremacy of the pope, it 
was that he himself might be the pope of his king- 
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dom, the vicar of God, the expositor of cathoKc 
verity, and the channel of sacramental grace. ^^ He 
arrogated to himself/^ as Macaulay truly and elo- 
quently remarks, "the right of deciding, dogmati- 
cally, what was orthodox doctrine and what was 
heresy; of drawing up and imposing confessions of 
faith, and of giving religious instruction to the 
people. He proclaimed that all jurisdiction, spiritual 
as well as temporal, was derived from him alone, 
and that it was in his power to confer episcopal 
authority and to take it away. He actually ordered 
his seal to be put to commissions by which bishops 
were appointed, who were to exercise their functions 
as his deputies, and during his pleasure.^^ Thus the 
king was the spiritual as well as the temporal head 
of the nation; and, as might be expected, the Refor- 
mation in the Anglican establishment moved too 
slowly and halted too soon for its Puritan members. 
It was too reverent of ancient usage, and too con- 
servative of ancient forms to please them. In many 
respects the church of England may be concisely 
characterised as an unfortunate compromise between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, exhibiting several of 
the failings of each, without the distinctive excellen- 
cies of either. 

It has become the fashion among some drawing- 
room theologians to disparage the Puritans. In the 
days of their power they mutilated images, broke 
§toried windows, uprooted altars, whitewashed fres- 
coes, and contemptuously treated the things which 
in times of darkness had been unduly honoured. 
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Such doings seem horribly wild and rough to 
modem dilettanti, and gentlemen in whom aesthetics 
is stronger than faith will condemn them without 
retiring from the jury box. Gently, gently: first 
think, and then speak; first inquire, and then give 
judgment. What you bewail as crime, you ought, 
perhaps, to boast as virtue. At all events, some 
may think their conduct very much on the model of 
that old Hebrew iconoclast, Hezekiah, who, when he 
saw that the people worshipped the brazen serpent, 
called it ^^ Nehushtan,^^ and brake it. Moreover, 
they might find a precedent for their conduct in the 
heaven-sanctioned ways of Josiah, who, not content 
with repressing the worship of Baal, burned the very 
bones and relies of its deftinct priesthood. The 
Puritans were radical reformers. ^^Pull down the 
nests and the rooks will fly/^ was the home-spun 
maxim of the great Scottish reformer. The Puritans 
were of the same naind, and knowing that popery 
had beggared every land over which it had exerted 
an uncontrolled sway, they determined to cast off 
its fetters, to erase every monument of their former 
subjection, and erect such barriers as should render 
resumption of power in this realm for ever impossi- 
ble to Eome. Never was Protestantism so intense, 
nor hatred of popery so deep, fervent, and all-per- 
vading as theirs. They failed to mould the Anglican 
establishment to their type; but they maintained 
and amplified national rights against tyranny of every 
kind ; they instilled into the popular heart the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious freedom; and planted 
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that tree of liberty that has struck its roots so deep, 
and beneath whose vast shadow we repose, and of 
whose fruit we so plentifully partake. But we must 
stay our hand and turn our thoughts to a sketch of 
the main features in the history of Oliver Cromwell, 
their great leader. 



BIRTH AND ANCESTRY. 

On the 25th of April, 1599, while the great drama- 
tic genius, Shakespeare, was yet alive, and Elizabeth, 
the virgin queen, still swaying the sceptre, Oliver 
Cromwell was bom, and christened on the 29th of 
the same month. His father, Robert Cromwell, lived 
a rural life, and cultivated his own lands, in the little 
country town of Huntingdon. Among his possessions 
may possibly have been a brewery, a circumstance 
that may account for the cavalier stigma that he 
was the son of a brewer. Our heroes of modern 
times — our men of thought and our men of action — 
who have striven successfully with the satanic forces 
of ignorance and superstition, and snapped asunder 
the chains of oppression and wrong, have been the 
children of poor parents, and the greater portion of 
them have had to earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow. Garibaldi, who drove the king of 
Naples from his dominions, was a storekeeper ; and, 
not to mention others, Oliver Cromwell, England's 
most heroic Puritan, and the world's greatest man, 
spent nearly ten years of his life in farming and 
making beer. 
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EARLY LIFE. 

Of Cromwell^s boyhood little is known with any 
degree of certainty. He appears to have lived at 
home, and to have been placed under the tuition of 
Dr. Beard, the principal of a Presbyterian seminary 
in his native town. Dr. Beard was a gentleman of 
learning and worth, and notwithstanding the asser- 
tion that young Oliver had fits of learning — ^now a 
hard student for a week or two, and then a truant 
for twice as many months — ^there is the strongest 
evidence to prove that he was not idler than boys 
generally are. In 1616, at the age of seventeen, 
he left the banks of the Ouse and the home of his 
childhood, for the university of Cambridge, about 
fifteen miles from Huntingdon. He was entered at 
Sidney Sussex College as a student, on the festival 
of the Annunciation. Oliver was not well prepared 
before he came up to college, and being somewhat 
stubborn and self-willed, and not at all of a studious 
disposition, he does not seem to have derived much 
real benefit fipom the instructions of his tutor, Mr. 
Richard Howlet. But although he never made any 
pretensions to learning, he was not so ignorant as 
has been represented. He was weU acquainted with 
the historians of Greece and Rome; and on one 
occasion in particular he conversed in Latin with a 
foreign ambassador. In June, 1617, his father died 
and left his mother a widow, with a large family and 
but moderate means, and so he removed from 
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Cambridge to Huntingdon, and took his father's 
place. A few months later he proceeded to London 
to study law. This, however, he did not do, but 
wasted his energies and his time in profitless pur- 
suits and, possibly, in sinful pleasures. On the 
22nd of August, 1620, although only twenty-one 
years of age, he was married at St. Giles' Church, 
Cripplegate, to Elizabeth Bouchier. He imme- 
diately left the hard pavement, and smoke, and 
chimneys of the capital, and returned to the green 
lawns and winding avenues of elder and willow trees 
that led to his rural solitude at Huntingdon — to his 
plough and to his Bible. 

CONVERSION. 

Ere long a great change came over him. The 
rough, riotous, animal youth has become a modest, 
devout, conscientious man, seriously intent on 
making his calling and election sure. A grand 
epoch for a man; properly the most momentous of 
all epochs — the turning point which guides, upwards 
or downwards, him and his activity for evermore. 
In the days that are past, agitated and heart-wrung, 
and uttering the groans and cries of a wounded 
spirit, he had wandered pale and dejected along the 
gloomy banks of the Ouse, beneath a clouded sky; 
like Luther pacing the galleries of his convent at 
Erfurth, exclaiming, ^^ My sin I my sin ! my sin \" 
Or like one greater than Luther crying out : " O 
wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me from 
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the body of this death ?" His health, and even his 
strong frame were shaken; and in his melancholy 
lie indulged in the inconvenient practice of sending 
for Dr. Simcott, a physician of Huntingdon, in the 
middle of the night, in the apprehension that he was 
abont to die. These are the sorrows that assert the 
greatness of the soul that feels them. These are 
the pangs and strugglings of a nature that is be- 
coming too noble for the world to which it is con- 
fined, and which show, in proportion to their in- 
tensity, the grandeur of the destiny that awaits it. 
At length his faith embraced the atonement of Jesus 
Christ, and peace entered into his soul. ^^ He was 
henceforth a Christian man,^^ says Carlyle, " not on 
Sundays only, but on all days, in all places, and in 
all cases .^^ His intellect was expanded, his affec- 
tions were chastened, and a new range of exalted 
and ineffable enjoyment was opened up to him. 

PURITANISM. 

Cromwell now became a devout Puritan. While 
diligent in tilling the earth, he was also fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord. The spark of Divine fire 
had now fallen on him, and was kindling his whole 
being into one intense flame. He read the Scrip- 
tures much, seriously pondered the doctrines they 
taught, and daily assembled his servants around him 
to worship God. He was fond of persecuted minis- 
ters, entertained them at his own house, and some- 
times preached himself. Cromwell was the very 
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highest product and impersonation of the spirit of 
Puritanism; and the essential articles of that creed 
rendered it impossible for him to become the slave 
of priestcraft or kingcraft. Puritanism constituted 
not the Christian clergy, but the Christian people, 
the judges of orthodoxy. The voice of the majority 
was the voice of God ; and the issue of Puritanism 
was therefore popular sovereignty. The men who 
styled themselves the clergy, par excellence, repu- 
diated the ordination and services of ministers of 
other denominations, and imprisoned holy and gifted 
laymen for taking a living, lively, loving interest in 
souls, Cromwell did not sympathise with. He could 
find real joy in the success of a rival denomination, 
a rival preacher, or rival plans for doing good. 
^^ What then ? notwithstanding, every way, whether 
in pretence, or in truth, Christ is preached j and I 
therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice^^ (Phil. 
i,18). 

It was with slight ceremony that Milton, the 
poet and scholar of Puritanism, regarded the in- 
competent clegymen of his day who denounced 
godly laymen gifted with power to speak for Christ. 
^^ It were to be wished they were all tradesmen ; they 
would not then, so many of them, for want of another 
trade, make a trade of preaching.'^ 

Cromwell and the Puritans have been charged 
with a want of loyalty. We are satisfied the charge 
is thoroughly unfounded. But even if it had a founda- 
tion it is contemptible when placed alongside such 
a work as that of saving a country. They felt that 
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they stood before One greater than kings ; and be- 
Keved it better that Charles should weep, yea die, than 
that a whole generation of Englishmen should weep 
in fetters, and weep tears of blood. The champion 
of Puritanism was the truest friend Charles ever 
had, and his words the kindest that ever fell upon 
his ear, although they sounded harshly. Had he 
listened to them, the scaflPold in front of Whitehall 
had never swam with royal blood. Tried by the 
political creed of Charles and the Royalists, it must 
be confessed that Cromwell and the Puritans enter- 
tained disloyal sentiments. The former held by the 
very convenient principle of the right of kings to 
govern wrong. The latter, on the contrary, held 
that no one had either Divine or human right to 
govern, save in accordance with the will of the 
people and the law of God. These opinions seemed 
strange to men reared in a despotic court, but the 
world has seen cause to ratify them, and states of 
no mean name have acted upon them. They are the 
very sentiments which were embodied in the famous 
declaration of independence published by the states 
of Holland ; they received signal triumph when the 
British nation adopted them at the revolution ; and 
they form at this day the basis of that glorious con- 
stitution under which it is our privilege to Hve. 
Branded as treason then, now not a day passes but 
we read them in a thousand journals, hear them pro- 
claimed in senates, acted on by cabinets, and re- 
echoed from thrones. English Puritanism is one of 
the strongest things in this world. It was once 

7 
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laughed at by nobles and sovereigns ; nobody dares 
to laugh at it now. Whose heart hath not within 
him burned as he hath read Maeaulay^s glowing 
description. of the Puritans? ^^K they were unac- 
quainted with philosophers and poets, they were 
deeply read in the oracles of God. If their names 
were not found in the registers of heralds, they were 
recorded in the Book of Life. If their steps were 
not attended by a splendid train of menials, legions 
of ministering angels had charge over them. Their 
palaces were houses not made with hands; their 
diadems crowns of glory which should never fade 
away. On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and 
priests, they looked down with contempt ; for they 
esteemed themselves rich in a more precious trea- 
sure, and eloquent in a more sublime language — 
nobles by right of an earlier creation, and priests by 
the imposition of a mightier hand. The very meanest 
of them was a being to whose fate a mysterious 
and terrible importance belonged, on whose slightest 
action the spirits of light and darkness looked with 
anxious interest, who had been destined, before 
heaven and earth were created, to enjoy a felicity 
which should continue when heaven and earth 
should have passed away. Events which short- 
sighted politicians ascribed to earthly causes had 
been ordained on his account. For his sake empires 
had risen, and flourished, and decayed. For his 
sake the Almighty had proclaimed his will by the pen 
of the evangelist and the harp of the prophet. He 
had been wrested by no common deliverer from the 
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grasp of no common foe. He had been ransomed 
by the sweat of no vulgar agony, by the blood of no 
* earthly sacrifice. It was for him that the sun had 
been darkened, that the rocks had been rent, that 
the dead had risen, that all nature had shuddered at 
the sufiferings of her expiring God.^' The public 
character of Cromwell derives its great and peculiar 
splendour from the fact that, like the Puritans, he 
lived 

** As ever in his g^reat taskmaster's eye/' 

Like them, he had a faith suflScient to entitle him 
to a place in any catalogue of Christian men recorded 
in continuation of the apostolic list of Hebrew 
heroes. Like them, he kept his mind continually 
fixed on a living God and an eternal reward. That 
a Puritan of this stamp, with such an intellect to 
see and such a heart to dare, should rise by stages 
remarkably rapid, from the obscure position of a 
Huntingdon farmer to the very summit of power, 
can be explained apart from magic. 



PARLIAMENTARY CAREER. 

On the, 29th of January, 1628, writs were issued 
for a new parliament, and on the 17th of March 
Cromwell went up to London, and took his seat as 
member for Huntingdon. Hampden, Selden, Elliot, 
Pym, and Holies, were also members of this parlia- 
ment. The first session did not last long, but had 
been distinguished by various important movements. 
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After a prorogation of three months, the legislature 
reassembled on the 20th of January, 1629. Certain 
bishops and clergymen were then gaining notoriety 
by their zeal in forwarding the power of the king 
and the doctrines of Rome. A committee of re- 
ligion was immediately appointed, and a hot and 
indignant debate ensued. Cromwell arose, and in a 
harsh and broken voice addressed the house for 
the first time. No wonder that all eyes were imme- 
diately turned upon him, and that aU the members 
attentively listened to him, for energy is stamped 
npon every word of the fragmentary record of this 
first speech. He said, ^^ he had heard by relation, 
from one Dr. Beard, that Dr. Alabaster had preached 
flat popery at PauFs Cross ; and that the Bishop of 
Winchester had commanded him, as his diocesan, 
he should preach nothing to the contrary. Main- 
waring, so justly censured in the house for his 
sermons, was, by the same bishop^s means, trans- 
ferred to a rich living. If these are the steps to 
church preferment,^^ added he, "what are we to 
expect ?^^ Bad men in high places eagerly sought 
the re-establishment of popery ; but Cromwell, and 
certain other stern Protestants, had resolved to 
oppose it until death. Despite the combined eflForts 
of Charles and Mr. Speaker Finch to adjourn the 
house, the Commons carried three resolutions : the 
first against Armenianism; the second against popery; 
and the third against illegal tonnage and poundage. 
The parliament then dissolved, and was the last in 
England for more than eleven years. 
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Cromwell returned to Huntingdon to ruminate, 
and in the course of the following year became one 
of the magistrates of that borough. False, greedy, 
lustful men have often sat upon the bench and 
officiated as judges. Petty magistrates have been 
known to fine dissenters because they were dis- 
senters, and as such conceived to be infamous. 
These have been known to condemn a poor man for 
shooting a rabbit, or stealing a few pheasant^s eggs ; 
and they themselves have been robbing the banks 
and embezzling the funds to an enormous extent. 
In our own day there have been glaring examples 
of judges perverting justice, and turning the law 
upside down. 

Cromwell was an earnest, devout, true man; 
ready, at any time, to forsake all rather than be 
faithless to conscience. As a magistrate in an ob- 
scure county town, he did his duty well: was a 
terror to evildoers, and the praise of aU who did 
well. He seems, however, to have been troubled 
with dark thoughts as to the state of his country. 
The parliament which met in March, 1628, had pre- 
sented a Petition of Right to the king. With great 
difficulty Charles was prevailed upon to give answer 
in due form, " Soit droit fait comme il est desire.^^ 
But " tonnage and poundage^^ had been levied with- 
out parliamentary consent, and in the very face of the 
provisions of the Petition of Right ; and Cromwell, 
like a true patriot, was ill at ease. 

In 1631 he sold his property at Huntingdon, and 
rented a grazing farm at St. Ives, five miles down 
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the river. Here he lived a useful and imassuming 
life, buying and selling, assisting persecuted minis- 
ters, reading his Bible, and praying morning and 
evening with his family and servants. Everything 
was characterised by decorum, propriety, and rational 
gratification. It is impossible for a candid man to 
accompany Cromwell to his obscurity ; watch him in 
his tenderest intercourse with those dearest to him; 
observe him restraining the wicked by the mild 
majesty of goodness, and comforting the godly by 
the most fervid expressions of religious feeling ; and 
listen to him mixing up piety and politics with the 
work of the fields, without coining to the conclusion 
that he was simply what he professed to be — a just, 
religious, reasonable, and determined man. 

But his farming was not prosperous. Hume 
sneeringly remarked, that the long prayers which he 
said to his family so frequently consumed too much 
time, and left no leisure for the care of his temporal 
aflairs. No man was ever less likely to commit such 
a mistake. He had as much faith in work as in 
prayer. The district was cold and damp ; the land 
boggy and unmanageable. His crops, and, worse 
still, his health failed. None that saw him ever forgot 
the strange appearance he made at church, his rough 
dress badly put on, his throat rolled in red flannel 
flaunting behind him as he came up the aisle. 

Towards the end of the summer of 1636 he is 
found at Ely; he had been left some considerable 
property in that isle, and he resolved to manage it 
Imnself. He took up his residence in the old glebe- 
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hoiise^ still standings and described by Mr. Carlyle, 
in 1845, as an alehouse ; " hj no means a sumptuous 
mansion^ but it may have conveniently held a man of 
three or four hundred a year^ with his family^ in 
those simple times. Some quaint air of gentility 
still looks through its ragged dilapidation.^^ As the 
great man in his island home brooded over the 
slayery and d^radation of his country^ and the 
ecclesiastical tyranny of a proud^ ambitious^ and 
selfish priesthood^ his heart was deeply stirred within 
him. To preserve unimpaired their religious free- 
dom^ and to prevent all suspicion of their want of 
loyalty to the king^ ministers and men of eminence 
had sold their estates^ and set sail for America. 
Hampden had a strong inclination to go^ and fondly 
would he have taken Cromwell with him. But Pro- 
vidence had work for them to do on England's open 
stage^ and in the presence of England's great people. 

** So they two tum'd together ; one to die, 
lighting for freedom on the bloody field; 
The other, far more happy, to become 
A name earth wears for ever next her heart ; 
One of the few that have a right to rank 
With the true maker's ; for his spirit wrought 
Order frt>m chaos ; proved that right divine 
Dwelt only in the excellence of troth ; 
And far within old Darkness* hostile lines 
Advanced and pitch'd the shining tents of Light." 

In 1638 he opposed with great vigour the domi- 
neering spirit of the crown; and effectually put a 
stop to its invasions. The great Bedford level had 
been completed^ or nearly so, when royal encroach- 
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ments were so obviously manifested as to provoke 
opposition on all hands. Cromwell tlirew himself 
heart and soul into the movement, and defended the 
popular rights and privileges with such energy and 
decision as to earn for himself the appellation of 
the ^^ Lord of the Fens/' and make clear his title to 
be a leader of men. 

Stirring times were at hand* How much was 
crowded into the remaining twenty years of Crom- 
well's eventful life! Things venerable and noble 
changed places, like the scene-shifting of a drama. 
Tremendous interests were at stake; and timid, 
crouching, coward-hearted burghers were not the 
men for that romantic era. Charles had assumed 
power incompatible with the principles of limited 
government, and had fallen never more to rise in 
the esteem of the people. A man may play with 
the forked lightnings of heaven with impunity, not 
with those elements that come into action in the 
strife and contest of party feeling. A parliament 
was summoned in the spring of 1640, and Cromwell 
was returned for Cambridge. Tliis parliament was 
dismissed in three weeks ; but another was called in 
November, which sat longer than any parliament 
ever sat, and is known to history as the long one ; 
and Cromwell was again returned for Cambridge. 
The state of the coimtry called aloud for men, and 
the men were thei^. The proud poet of Paradise 
Lost, in whom English Puritanism reached its height 
of moral and intellectual sublimity, tells us that both 
God and man pointed to the members of that 
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assembly as worthiest, above others, to be both the 
great reformers of the church and the restorers of 
the Commonwealth. Bill followed bill in rapid suc- 
cession. Ship money was declared to be illegal; 
the Star-chamber, and the High Court of Commis- 
sion — ^names of hate and shuddering — were abolished; 
Laud with his papistry, and Strafford with his 
scheme of Thorough, were committed upon chaises 
of high treason; the power of arbitrary taxation 
was taken from the king, and his assent to triennial 
parliaments was obtained. The age had left Charles 
behind. The throne was tottering underneath him. 
A civU 'war broke out; Cromwell, the man of iron 
will and most determined resolution, who had 
listened so earnestly to the debates in the lower 
house, and given the Commons some proof of his 
eloquence, exchanged his parliamentary life for a 
military campaign. 



THE GREAT SOLDIER OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

It was with dismay and amazement that the 
Huntingdonshire yeoman witnessed the infatuation 
of the king, and listened to the unspeakable non- 
sense uttered by his minions. His domestic society 
was a pleasing one ; he had a wife whom he loved 
most tenderly; had six children; and his good 
mother was still living. It must have been with a 
certain astonishment and sorrow that this ^^ staid, 
most pacific, solid farmer,^^ resolved at the age of 
three-and-forty to gird himself with warlike iron. 
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If ever there beat a patriotic heart it was in his 
bosom. With a noble and uplifted patriotic spirit 
struggling within him, he grasped his sword with no 
feeble trembling hand when the Protestantism, 
liberties, and happiness of England were about to 
be made the playthings of an ambitious, proud, and 
imperious monarch. He contributed i£300 — a large 
sum for his small fortune — towards the salvation of 
his country. Subscribing money was not enough 
for him. He gave his two sons, respectively twenty 
and sixteen years of age, and raised two companies 
of volunteers at Cambridge. The tearing of his sons 
from the embraces of their mother and sisters must 
have caused a great s^DLsation in the home of the 
Puritan farmer. But the hour was come when 
England called for the greatest sacrifices. How 
memorable the words he addressed to his second 
son : — ^^ Thou, too, boy Oliver ! — ^thou art fit to 
swing a sword. If ever there was a battle worth 
fighting, and to be called God^s battle, it is this; 
thou, too, wilt come ! '* 

The New Testament absolutely interdicts all war, 
whether aggressive or defensive, to Christian men. 
War and Christianity are utterly irreconcilable. 
The one breathes cruelty and revenge; the other 
sighs over the sins and sorrows of an infatuated 
world. Christ distinctly tells us to love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves ; yea, to love our enemies, to bless 
them that curse us, to do good to them that hate us, 
and to pray for them who despitefiilly use us and 
persecute us. Were these precepts obeyed this earth 
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would soon resemble heaven. Just in proportion as 
these noble sentiments become popular wiU war be 
hated^ denoimced, and opposed. When the bulk of 
the nations come to fear the Lord, there wiU be an 
end of strife. No more shall men of genius sit at 
the feet of Mars, and exhaust their efforts in order 
that the nations may rush into the battle-field with 
all the new and terrible death-reapers that human 
science can invent. No more shall tartan wave, nor 
plume dance, nor steel flash, nor music thriU, to 
entice men from verdant plains and fresh mountain 
breezes to the fields of carnage, violence, and devas- 
tation; no more shall the active correspondents of 
the press, note-book in hand, describe with all the 
graces of style and practised ease the long imwaver- 
ing lines of levelled muskets, the ring of armour as 
cuirass meets cuirass, and the heavy thundering 
shock, as horses and riders topple over in the despe- 
rate and sanguinary struggle* The process of the 
modem Romans, in 1848, shall yet be reversed — 
cannons shall be turned into church-bells, and made 
the minstrels of a sweeter and holier music. In the 
beautiftil words of an American poet, written when 
he looked at an arsenal, with arms piled to the roof: 

** Were half the power that fills the world with terror. 
Were half the wealth bestowed in camps and courts. 
Given to redeem the human mind from error. 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 

The warrior's name would be a name abhorred. 

And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain. 
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Down the dark fatnre, through long generations. 
War's echoing sounds grow fainter, and they cease 

Like a hell, with solemn sweet yihrations ; 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say ' Peace.* 

Peace 1 no longer from its hrazen portals 

The hlast of war's great organ shakes the skies ; 

But heautifol as songs of the immortals. 
The holy melodies of love 'arise." 

When the Gospel beacons are faHy lighted from 
California to Japan, then shall the Prince of peace 
break the battle-bow, cut the spear asunder, bum 
the chariot in the fire, and make wars to cease to 
the ends of the earth. The poet shall sing farewell 
to war : — 

"Peace to 'the trumpet ! — -tio more shaQmy hreatk 
Sound an alarm in the dull ear of death, 
Nor startle to life from the truce of the tomb 
The relics of heroes to combat with doom. 
Let Marathon sleep to the sound of the sea, 
Let Hannibal's spectre haunt Canute forme; 
Let Cressy and Agincourt tremble with <}om. 
And Waterloo blush with the beauty of mom ; 
I turn not the furrow for helmets and shields. 
Nor sow dragon^s teeth in their old fellow fields ; 
I will not, as bards have been wont, since the flood. 
With theTiver of song swell the river of blood,— 
The blood of the valiant, that fell in all climes,— 
The song of the gifted, that hallow'd all crimes, — 
All crimes in the war-fiend incarnate In one; 
War, withering the earth^war, eclipsing the sun. 
Despoiling, destroying, since discord began, 
God's works and God's mercies — man's labours and man. 

** Yet war have I loved, and of war have I sung. 
With my heart imny hand and my soul on my tongue; 
With all the afiections that render life dear. 
With the throbbings of hope and the flutterings of fear, — 
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Of hope that the sword of the brave might prevail, — 
Of fear, lest the arm of the righteous should fail. 

" But what was the war that extorted my praise ? 
What battles were fought in my chivalrous lays ? — 
The war against darkness contending with light ; 
The war against violence trampling down right; — 
The battles of patriots, with banner unfurl'd. 
To guard a child's cradle against an arm'd world; — 
Of peasants that peopled their ancestors' graves. 
Lest their ancestors' homes should be peopled by slaves. 
I served, too, in wars and campaigns of the mind ; 
My pen was the sword, which I drew for mankind; — 
In war against tyranny throned in the West — 
Campaigns to enfranchise the negro oppressed; — 
In war against war, on whatever pretence. 
For glory, dominion, revenge, or defence. 
While murder and perfidy, rapine and lust. 
Laid provinces desolate, cities in dust. 

** Yes, war against war was ever my pride ; 
My youth and my manhood in waging it died, 
And age, with its weakness, its wounds, and its scars, 
Still finds my free spirit unquench'd as the stars. 
And he who would bend it to war must first bind 
The waves of the ocean, the wings of the wind ; 
For I call it not war, which war's counsels o'erthrows, 
I call it not war which gives nations repose ; 
'Tis judgment brought down on themselves by the proud. 
Like lightning, by fools, from an innocent cloud. 

** I war against all war; — nor, till my pulse cease. 
Will I throw down my weapons, because I love peace. 
Because I love liberty, execrate strife, 
And dread, most of all deaths, that slow death call'd life, 
Dragg'd on by a vassal, in purple or chains. 
The breath of whose nostrils, the blood in whose veins. 
He calls not his own, nor holds from his God, 
While it hangs on a king^s or a sycophant's nod. 
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" Aronnd the mute trumpet, — no longer to breathe ' 
War-clangours, my latest war-chaplets I wreathe. 
Then hang them aloof on the time-stricken oak. 
And thus, in its shadow, heaven's blessing invoke : — 
' Lord God ! since the African's bondage is o'er. 
And war in our borders is heard of no more, 
May never, while Britain adores Thee, again 
The malice of fiends or the madness of men 
Break the peace of our land, and by villanous wrong 
Find a field for a hero, a hero for song ! ' " 

Meanwhile^ war is the discipline of Heaven to 
correct and chastise a guilty world. While nations 
remain heathen, their conduct will accord with their 
character ; and war, which must needs be, in such a 
state of society, will be rendered conducive to the 
furtherance of the Divine purpose, and the ultimate 
spread of the glorious Gospel. Let us look at Britain. 
Our white cliffs attracted the ambition of Caesar, so 
he landed his bannered hosts, and set up his eagle 
standard upon the shores of our island home. His 
object was plunder ; the result was, that Albion was 
opened from the one end to the other for the propa- 
gation of the glorious Gospel. It is plain that on 
the continent, in England, and in Scotland, Protes- 
tantism was saved by the sword of Puritanism. Not 
only our civil liberties, but our religious freedom, 
our Protestant civilisation, our very churches by law 
established, we owe, under God, to the fighting men 
of the Commonwealth. Again, the achievements of 
Wellington in India supplanted the proverbial 
tyranny of eastern despotism, by tjie introduction 
of a just and equitable administration, which has 
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been productive of great social reform and un- 
exampled commercial prosperity. They penetrated 
even the dense gloom of Mahommedan superstition, 
and have added an overwhelming responsibility to 
British Christians, by placing them in a position, 
and laying them under a sacred obligation, to impart 
the bread of heaven and water of life to famishing 
millions. Once more, let us look at Russia. The 
czar, in violation of the spirit of Christianity, made 
war upon Turkey, and was bent upon swallowing up 
Constantinople, together with the bulk of the empire. 
England and France interfered. The despot was 
checked, and a system of poKtical reform and regu- 
lated liberty was inaugurated in Turkey, and a high- 
way opened for the spread of the Gospel everywhere 
alike, from the pulpit and the press, and by means 
of day and Sunday schools. Finally, let us look at 
Italy. Prior to the late war, that fairest peninsula 
of the sunny south was one huge and appalling 
house of bondage. But the cannon of Magenta and 
Solferino overthrew the house of Hapsburg, and 
thus paved the way for the subversion of the Duchies, 
and the expulsion of the tyrant of both the Sicilies. 
Now the pulpit is free, the press is free, the platform 
is free, and Bibles are sold in the streets of Naples. 

Thus not by argument, or abstract principles, but 
by facts, may be proven how true is the line of the 
poet Milton : — 

** Out of evil still educing good.'* 

Can a military man — a man of blood — be a 
Christian ? Under the Gospel economy can any one 
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deliberately select the profession of arms, or of his 
own choice remain in it, after his conversion, taking 
part in the bloody scenes of war, and yet live in the 
smiles of Divine approbation and love from day to 
day ? This is a grave subject in ethics, which ought 
to be looked fully in the face, and discussed at large. 
To answer the objection in the briefest manner is all 
that can be thought of here. The idea of the Prince 
of peace acting as Commander-in-chief of the armies 
of an empire, with the twelve apostles under Him as 
the chief officers, is so utterly monstrous that the 
soul recoils from it. If Christ and his apostles 
could not have presided over a battle-field, and con- 
ducted a process of human destruction, no Christian 
man ought to occupy a place where he is called upon 
to shed the blood of his fellow-creatures and his 
own. Is, then, the profession of arms incompatible 
with the attainment of yon crown of Glory ? God 
Almighty forbid ! Nay, from beneath the green turf 
of hard fought battle-fields, where men were buried 
in their martial array, shall saints come forth, re- 
joicing in their resurrection robes. The first Gentile 
to whom the Gospel was preached, as a Gentile, was 
a Roman military officer, Cornelius, a centurion of 
the Italian band, stationed at Cesarea, which was 
then the local seat of government, and centre of 
military affairs for Judea. He was devout, liberal, 
and prayerful. The man who came to Jesus on the 
streets of Capernaum, and was most highly com- 
mended by our Saviour for his faith, was also a 
Roman military officer. To come to more modern 
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times ; the uniform of Gardiner, Bums, Vicars, and 
Havelock did not more fully declare their profession 
as military men, than did their consistent Christian 
conduct their position in the Church of God. All in 
their day the mightiest men of valour, and all by a 
living faith now wearing the unfading wreath of 
victory. Immense allowance must be made for early 
training, associations, and circumstances. John 
Newton for many years after his conversion was 
engaged in the slave trade; and George Whitfield 
was a slaveholder in Georgia at the time of his 
death. The Christian churches of this land have 
now learned that it is a crime to keep four millions 
of negroes in perpetual slavery to grow cotton and 
sugar, and they will yet learn that it is a greater 
crime to maintain, at an estimated annual cost of a 
hundred millions sterling, four millions of soldiers 
for the purpose of murdering their fellow-men. 

Our business, however, is with Cromwell, the 
gallant leader in the great Puritanic struggle, the 
saviour of his country, and the founder of religious 
liberty. On the 23rd of August, 1642, Charles 
planted the Royal Standard at Nottingham, and 
summoned his subjects to arms. The parliament 
raised an army for its defence, in which Cromwell 
rose from being captain of the 67th troop, to be 
captain-general and commander-in-chief of all the 
forces raised, or to be raised, by authority of 
parliament within the Commonwealth of England. 
The first battle between the two armies was at Edge- 
hill, on the 23rd and 24th of October. Cromwell 

8 
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was there, being then forty-three years of age, 
and only a captain with an untried sword. The 
result was unsatisfactory. Prince Rupert broke the 
parliamentary horse, and pursued them from the 
field. The keen penetrating judgment of the captain 
of the 67th regiment of horse soon discovered the 
cause of weakness in the parliamentary troops. 
Most of them were old decayed serving-men and 
tapsters, and such kind of fellows ; he knew that a 
good cause would never prosper with bad soldiers ; 
and so he told Hampden that they must have men 
well armed, within by the satisfaction of their own 
consciences, and without by good iron arms — ^that 
men having the fear of God before them are the 
only men who will charge firmly and fight desperately 
for civil and religious liberty. His cousin thought 
the idea good, but impracticable. Cromwell thought 
that any notion that was good might be executed — 
ought to be executed — ^must be executed. So, in the 
midst of derisive laughter, he betook himself at once 
to the duty of infusing new life and soul, into the 
army. Fourteen squadrons of pious and zealous 
Protestants were soon raised — men who carried 
Bibles as well as swords — ^men of sacred melody as 
well as martial music — ^men who prayed to God for 
victory as sincerely as they prayed for bread. These 
men were never beaten. They became invincible to 
visible and numerical foes. In the spring of 1643 
Cromwell is made colonel, and shortly afterwards, 
to use his own words, obtained a '^ glorious victory.'^ 
The scene is supposed to have been near Grantham. 
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His next martial exploit was the relief of Gains- 
borough. This was the first battle in which Crom- 
well came into notice as a military leader. He now 
began to appear in the world. In the autumn of 
1643 he had a hard fight at Winceby, in which he 
nearly lost his life. At Marston Moor, on the 2nd 
of July, 1644, when Fairfax and Leven had yielded 
'to the Royalists, he turned the tide to victory. 
Hampden had been mortally wounded on Chalgrove 
Common. At Newbury, the daring Falkland, while 
seeking the post likely to be the hottest, had fallen 
the victim of his own enthusiasm. Waller had sus- 
tained serious reverses; Essex was distracted by 
desires of peace, and Manchester was irresolute ; but 
the laurels of victory were clustering thick on 
Cromwell^s brow. It was beginning to be felt now 
on all hands that he was the incomparable soldier on 
the parliamentary side of the struggle. The fortunes 
of others might fluctuate ; his progress was onward, 
forward, upward. With his Ironsides he was ready 
to march into the thickest of the fight, and drive 
death into the enemy's ranks. On the 29th of 
October a second battle was fought at Newbury. 
After four hours' hard fighting the Royalists had the 
worst of it, and took to flight. Had Cromwell been 
allowed to follow the retreating army with his 
cavalry, in all probability he would have extinguished 
the hopes of Charles, and perhaps have finished the 
war. Had the king met Cromwell in battle, the 
subject would have kiUed the sovereign as a matter 
of conscience. But Essex and Manchester evidently 
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looked upon the war as a game^ and were unwilling 
to beat the king. So Cromwell and his firiends 
contrived ^^The New Model ^' for the army, and 
the famous ^^self-denying ordinance'' for the com- 
manders. Essex, Manchester, and other officers laid 
down their command perhaps more willingly than 
ever they took it up. Cromwell was the genius of 
the crisis, and the hand of God prevented him from 
returning his sword into its scabbard. At the head 
of his Puritans he rushed upon a convoy sent by 
Prince Rupert to transport the king from Oxford to 
Worcester; the Cavaliers fled before him, and the 
new General, Fairfax, declared that he could not do 
without him. On the 14th of Jime, 1645, was 
fought the battle of Naseby, General Cromwell 
having arrived two days before, ^^ amid shouts from 
the whole army.'' As usual, he conquered everywhere, 
seized the train and cannon of the Royalists, took a 
number of prisoners, their standard, ensigns, seventy 
carriages, and the king's own waggons; in one of 
them, a cabinet of letters of great value. In fact, 
shivered the Royalist army to atoms, and ruined the 
king's cause beyond recovery. The great Puritan 
leader now reduced the club-men ; stormed Bristol, 
Winchester, Basing House, and Wallop; finished 
the first civil war ; and handed England over to the 
parliament. He received the thanks of the house 
for his ^^ great and many services," and a grant 
of £2500 a year. 

But the sword of the heroic Puritan was soon in 
requisition. After the death of Charles I, probably 
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not more than one half of England was on the side 
of the parliament. The red republicans of that day, 
called Levellers, in particular, refused to acknowledge 
the authority of the Commonwealth. With consum- 
mate abiUty and resolution Cromwell stamped out 
the smouldering fire of social anarchy like a man 
who neither trifled nor jested. 

Ireland was completely in favour of the Stuarts. 
Having settled England he hastened there; displayed 
the red flag, and announced that no quarter would 
be given to any found under arms. Drogheda and 
Wexford were taken by storm, and the garrisons 
slaughtered. The example was successful ; the other 
towns surrendered upon easier terms. 

The Scotch had the Prince of Wales in their 
midst, in the character — ^to which he afterwards 
proved so faithless — of a sworn covenanter, and 
they were prepared to assert his right by force 
of arms. On the 3rd of September, 1650, a misty 
autumn morning, as the sun broke through the 
bare scattered twilight clouds, and tipped with 
his golden beams the edge of halbert, pike, and 
spear, the Puritan warrior hurried from rank to 
rank, pointed his baton and his sword to the glorious 
Sim, and shouted, ^^Now let God arise, and let 
His enemies be scattered; and let them also 
that hate Him flee before Him ! " Look at the 
mingled fire and cloud in that rugged face as he sees 
the false movements of the Scots on yonder hill ! 
Hark ! over the regiments, terrible above the moan 
of the sea wave and the roar of the cannon, that 
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voice — ^^ The Lord of Hosts ! The Lord — The 
Lord of Hosts ! '' The result was a decisive victory, 
with the colours of the Presbyterians as trophies. 

Another 3rd of September, and the king, with 
various dukes, earls, and lords, were flying before 
the victorious Cromwell. The battle on this occa- 
sion was fought under the walls of the ancient city 
of Worcester, and was, as he wrote, his " crowning 
mercy/' Amidst all the vicissitudes of the war 
Cromwell rose step by step. At its commencement 
his name had been little more than heard of within 
the precincts of Westminster ; at its close, his fame 
was second to none in England. The honours 
lavished upon him only find a parallel in those 
bestowed in later times upon the heroes of Blenheim 
and Waterloo. Hampton Court was prepared for 
his residence, and an estate of £4000 a year, in 
addition to his former grant, was voted to him. 

THE DEATH OP THE KINO. 

In the month of January, two centuries ago, in 
front of that most sublime of Inigo Jones's creations, 
the banqneting-house of Whitehall, the workmen 
might have been seen completing the erection of a 
scaflFold just level with the first-floor windows of that 
noble building. Amidst that dense and eager crowd 
might have been recognised the earnest demeanour 
of those who approved the judgment passed on the 
victim about to be sacrificed; men who felt that 
they had justice on their side, and that, however 
repugnant it might be to the feelings of nature, the 
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execution was required by exalted principle, and 
would set the seal to their sincerity. Then again 
might have been seen a few old honest cavaliers, 
come to behold the death-blow given to their falling 
cause. As the hour advances the block is fixed, 
and, like the scaffold, covered with a sable pall. The 
executioners appear in black masks, but with the 
fiightfiil ^weapon bare, its bright keen edge shining 
as it lay on the floor. At length the sound of drum 
and fife is heard in the direction of St. Jameses Park. 
The colours of the Commonwealth are seen flying. 
Military officers, along with a prelate of the church, 
appear upon the scaffold in full costume. A tall 
majestic figure follows, dressed in a suit of black. 
His countenance is remarkably handsome, but from 
beneath his hat some locks of grey, mingling with 
the otherwise raven tresses that flow upon his 
shoulders, indicate that the heavy hand of care has 
pressed severely upon him. He addresses himself 
in a few detached sentences to those near him ; and 
as he uncovers to receive the fatal stroke, he displays 
a brow which has been rendered immortal by the 
pencil of Vandyck. Once more he looks on his 
palace home; once more he utters a few parting 
words to his friends ; and then all is over — the last 
blow has been struck — ^the soul of that tyrant, 
traitor, and public enemy, Charles Stuart, has passed 
away. The throne of England is vacant ! The Re- 
galia is unclaimed ! 

Who was the author of this tragic scene ? This 
question has been answered over and over again; 
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and the majority of inteUigent and honorable men 
are decidedly of opinion that Cromwell was one of 
those who were most active in bringing about this 
terrible event. But be it remembered that for years 
he was most energetic in his endeavours to befriend 
Charles, and, till within a few months of the time 
when the king was beheaded, strove with earnest 
eflFort to restore him under constitutional safeguards. 
^^ My God ! be pleased to look upon me according 
to the sincerity of my heart towards the king,^' was 
the utterance of the noble Puritan. It was not till 
the shout of an angry people, goaded to despair by 
oppression and wrong, called for retribution, that 
Cromwell, on the 29th of January, 1649, dipped his 
pen in the black ink, and signed his death warrant. 
It was a dangerous error. Charles, by rendering 
his government incompatible with freedom, had, in 
fact, forfeited his throne, but not his Kfe* What 
Cromwell did, however, he did igncMrantly, and for 
the best. Let not the sacred cause of freedom, and 
the still more sacred interests of Christianity, be 
polluted by placing this wicked monarch in the 
calendar of the saints. This nineteenth century has 
pronounced Charles not a martyr, but a traitor; 
and Cromwell not a murderer, but a patriot ! 



THE LORD PROTECTOR. 

The lieutenant-general was now called to another 
field, demanding of him scarcely less of courage and 
of skiU than that of war. The long parUament, or 
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the Rump, as it was called, was a mere remnant of 
the parliament, the residue of Colonel Pride^s purge. 
It was also unpopular with the nation. By every 
party it was called upon to dissolve itself; but the 
Rump was not prepared for such a radical measure. 
So Cromwell resolved to take measures for its disso- 
lution. Taking a troop of soldiers from his own 
regiment, he hastened to Westminster, on the 20th 
of April, 1653, ordered the speaker out of the chair, 
told the members they had sat there long enough 
for all the good th^ had done, and, waxing vehe- 
ment, and stamping the floor with his feet, cried 
out — '^ You are no longer a parKament ; I say you 
are no longer a parliament ; Ac Lord has done with 
you — He has chosen other instruments for carrying 
on His work.^' He told Chaloner that he was a 
drunkard. Vane that he was a juggler, Allan that he 
cheated the public, Martin and Wentworth that they 
were adulterers. The musketeers were not to be 
resisted^ so the sturdy commoners of the old re- 
publican school vanished, and the heroic Puritan, 
clad in plain black clothes and .grey worsted stock- 
ings, locked the door, put the key in his pocket, and 
returned to Whitehall. 

Cromwell, quite conscious of his own power, im- 
mediately directed all his energies to the framing of 
laws and ordinances for the peace and welfare of 
the Commonwealth. Well might Warburton en- 
title him ^' the most magnanimous of usurpers V* 
On the 4th of July he summoned by his own autho- 
rity the famous assembly of Puritan notables ; men 
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of approved fidelity and honesty, known for their 
fear of God, intelligence, renunciation of worldly 
possessions. The Barebone^s parliament, as it has 
been derisively called, from the name of one of its 
members, resigned its power into the hands of 
Cromwell on the 12th of December, and on the 16th 
of the same month he assumed, with the concur- 
rence of his officers, the title of Lord Protector of 
the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and was so proclaimed throughout the three 
kingdoms, of which he remained till death the 
virtual sovereign. A new parliament, elected on 
the reformed basis of representation, met on the 
3rd of September, 1654, the anniversary of the 
battles of Dunbar and Worcester. The Protector, 
taking his seat in the chair of state, addressed the 
members in a speech which lasted three hours. 
" Gentlemen,^^ said he, ^^ you have met here on the 
greatest occasion that, I beKeve, England ever saw, 
having upon your shoulders the interest of three 
great nations ; and truly, I believe I may say with- 
out any hyperbole, the interests of all the Christian 
people in the world.^^ But both Cromwell and the 
nation had miscalculated the men with whom they 
had to deal. Instead of promoting the public good, 
they struggled against the Protector, and even in- 
fringed the noble principle of religious liberty. So, 
on the 22nd of January, 1655, the five months fixed 
by the constitution having elapsed, the lord-general 
summoned the house to meet him in the painted 
chamber, and dissolved the parliament. Cromwell 
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"was induced once more to summon a parliament for 
the 17th of September, 1656. It showed itself more 
subservient to his wishes ; provided for the institu- 
tion of the House of Lords, and empowered him to 
nominate his successor. But the world had no in- 
tellect fitted to mature and perpetuate the princi- 
ples of that Protectorate which had made England 
more formidable and more respected than she had 
been under all her dynasties of kings from the time 
of Alfred; and deprived of the mighty mind of 
Cromwell, the nation bowed to the sceptre of the 
most miserable specimen of royalty that ever occu- 
pied a throne. A king who commenced his reign 
with the blue banner of the covenant in his hand, 
and died with the host sticking in his throat ! 

The Protector, as a statesman, is one of the most 
remarkable studies ever submitted to the scrutiny of 
the politician. Beyond doubt he was a governor of 
far greater ability than any king that ever reigned 
in England; and, as the natural consequence, his 
administration was proportionately superior. On 
his accession to the Protectorate he found all politi- 
cal parties resolutely opposed to his government; 
but with that adroitness of which he was so thorough 
a master, he absorbed all in himself, and blended 
conflicting sentiments into harmony. He had the 
most moral court that had ever been known in the 
history of Europe. In the time of Oliver and his 
pious Ironsides, the judge sat in the magnificence of 
rectitude, and administered justice in the fear of 
God. CromwelFs flag, the red cross of St. George^ 
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swept from the ocean every hostile banner. Puritan 
sailors under Puritan admirals acquired and vindi- 
cated for England the character of the mistress of 
the seas. In the field he was everywhere triumphant. 
Treaties were concluded with Holland, Denmark, 
and Sweden, The rival powers of France and Spain 
courted his alliance with the most abject servility. 
Mazarine, though a dignitary of the church of Rome, 
was obliged, at the instance of Cromwell, to inter- 
cede with the persecuting Duke of Savoy on behalf 
of the Vandois, and to protect the Huguenots from 
the consequences of a tumult at Nismes. All the 
courts of Europe recognised and congratulated the 
new governor of England. " The contrast between 
England in the time of the Protector,^' says a writer 
in the ^ Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography,' 
^^ and England in the days of Charles and James, is 
one of the most remarkable that has been recorded 
on the page of history. Tragedy or comedy, it is 
the strangest drama that has been played in England 
since the Saxon dynasty died out at Hastings, and 
England became the heritage of the feudal and punc- 
tilious Norman,^ 



CROMWELL REFUSING THE CROWN, 

The great Protector stands alone in the history of 
his country — the boldest and most successful man 
England has ever seen or is ever likely to see. A 
man of supreme ability, and acknowledged to be so. 
The nation was obKged to apply to him, for he only 
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was competent to steer the bark of the Common- 
wealth through the storms, the quicksands, the 
troubles, and the dangers which beset her on every 
side. Had the parliament placed the crown on his 
head, at the termination of his military operations, 
it has been thought he would have allowed it to 
remain there without any farther question. Possibly. 
This much is certain : when requested, in the spring 
of 1657, to assume the title of king, like Caesar, he 
declined the acceptance of the proflFered diadem. 

" His was a brow where gold were out of place. 
And yet it seemed right worthy of a crown 
(Though he despised such), were it only made 
Of iron, or some serviceable stuff 
That would have matched his sinewy, brown face.** 



THE DEFENDER OP CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

For many long years the partisans of tyranny, 
popery, and debauchery, have defamed the rough 
heroic Puritan. The wild assertions of his bitter 
foes have been accepted as proven facts ; the ravings 
of such men as Edwards and Walker have been 
received as authorities; the lies of the wretched 
lampoons written to please the tyrant who succeeded 
him have found their way into history : thus has 
his name been long held up to execration as the 
type of sour and intolerant bigotry. But, thank Grod, 
there comes a resurrection of reputations as well as 
of men. The eloquent Macaulay and the far-famed 
Carlyle have revealed to the world that England^s 
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imprisoned, — their ears were cut oflF, — ^their noses 
were sKt, — ^their cheeks were branded with red-hot 
iron. The cruelty of the oppressors could not tire 
out the fortitude of the victims. The mutilated 
defenders of liberty again defied the vengeance of 
the Star-chamber, — came back with undiminished 
resolution to the place of their glorious infamy, and 
manfully presented the stumps of their ears to be 
grubbed out by the hangman's knife.'' Descendants 
of the Puritans, arise ! Hold fast your Protestant 
rights, your Protestant institutions, and all your 
memorable Protestant distinctions ! Repel the subtle 
but forceful and successful encroachments of error ! 
England, lift up your lone but lofty head, and be 
recognised, and feared, and honoured as the Imperial 
Spirit of the Reformation — the majestic Representa- 
tive of Protestantism ! 

Nothing on earth can be more dear to man than 
liberty. Cowper has nobly sung — 

" 'Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lastre and perfiime, 
And we are weeds withont it." 

Liberty is that which comes home to our altars and 
our hearths, which we breathe in the pure atmosphere 
of heaven, which glows around our fireside, which 
enables every man to sit under his own vine and his 
own fig-tree, none daring to make him afraid. 
Truthful are the lines modernised in Sir Walter 
gcott's History of Scotland, from the venerable 
biographer of Robert Bruce : — 
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*' Ah, Freedom is a noble thing ; 
Freedom makes men to have liking. 
To man all solace Freedom gives. 
He lives at ease who freely lives ; 
And he that aye has lived free. 
May not well know the misery. 
The wrath, the spite, the hate, the all 
That's compassed in the name of thralL" 

The Protector was the consistent and courageous 
advocate and exemplar of liberty of conscience. 
This, in fact, was his grand achievement, and with 
its reflected glory posterity will ever weave a chaplet 
of imperishable fame around his statue's marble 
brow. Oliver Cromwell was the champion of se- 
cular and religious freedom I 



LAST DAYS DEATH AND FUNERAL. 

The days rolled rapidly on when the greatest man 
in an age of great men must die, and this, perhaps, 
was the noblest scene in his eventful life. On the 
7th of August, 1658, he was reported to be ill. He 
called for his Bible, and requested a godly person to 
read to him in Philippians iv, 11 — 13 : — " Not that 
I speak in respect of want ; for I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content. I 
know both how to be abased, and I know how to 
abound : everywhere and in all things I am in- 
structed both to be full and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to suflFer need. I can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth me.'' When the 
passage was read, he remarked in his own impulsive 

9 
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way, ^^ This Scripture did once save my life when 
my eldest son died, which went as a dagger to my 
heart; indeed it did/^ Then, repeating the words of 
the apostle, he continued, "It^s true, Paul, you 
learned this — ^you attained to this measure of grace ; 
but what shall such an one as I do? Ah, poor 
creature, it^s a hard lesson for me to take out ! I 
find it so ! But then those words, ' I can do all 
ttings through Christ that strengtheneth me/ Yes, 
I feel it, I see it. He that was Paulas Christ is my 
Christ too/^ After this, the dying ruler partially 
recovered, and made an effort to resume his labours. 
On the 24th of August he left Hampton Court and 
returned to Whitehall. In a lucid interval he asked 
one of his chaplains, " Is it possible to fall utterly 
from grace ?^' "It is not possible,'^ the minister 
replied. Cromwell said, "I know I was in grace 
once. The covenant is sure, and faith in the cove- 
nant is my only support. I think I am the poorest 
wretch that lives ; but I love God, or rather I am 
beloved of God/' Then, in the midst of a storm that 
made the chambers of Whitehall re-echo with its 
hollow roar, the dying hero offered up one of the 
most touching and Christian prayers recorded in the 
annals of devotion : " Lord, though I am a miserable 
and wretched creature, I am in covenant with Thee 
through grace. And I may, I wUl, come to Thee 
for Thy people. Thou hast made me, though very 
unworthy, a mean instrument to do them some good, 
and Thee service ; and many of them have set too 
high a value upon me, though others wish and would 
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be glad of my death. Lord, however Thou dispose 
of me, continue and go on to do good for them. 
Give them consistency of judgment, one heart, and 
mutual love ; and go on to deliver them, and with 
the work of reformation ; and make the name of 
Christ glorious in the world. Teach those who look 
too much upon Thy instrument, to depend more, 
upon Thyself. Pardon such as desire to trample 
upon the dust of a poor worm, for they are Thy 
people too. And pardon the folly of this short 
prayer, even for Jesus Christ's sake. And give us 
a good night, if it be Thy pleasure. Amen.'' The 
moral grandeur here displayed is truly sublime. 
On the 3rd of September, so celebrated for his mili- 
tary triumphs, he '' entered the eternities, and 
rested upon his arms there ! " It was felt not only 
in the British Isles, but throughout the world, that 
a great man had fallen that day in the metropolis of 
this magnificent empire. The state fiineral took 
place on the 23rd of November, with great pomp, in 
Henry VIFs Chapel at Westminster Abbey. The 
coffin containing the body had been deposited some 
time before in the Abbey, and it was only the effigy 
that lay in state at Somerset House, and to which 
the official and costly honours were paid. 



CHARACTER OF CROMWELL. 

His face and figure, scars, and warts, and jack- 
boots, are well known. The following sketch was 
pencilled by Warick when Cromwell first entered 
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parliament : — ^' I came into the house one morning 
well clad, and perceived a gentleman speaking 
whom I knew not, very ordinarily apparelled — for it 
was a plain cloth suit, which seemed to have been 
made by an ill country tailor. His linen was plain, 
and not very clean ; and I remember a speck or two 
of blood upon his little band, which was not much 
larger than his collar. His hat was without a hat- 
band. His stature was of good size; his sword 
stuck close to his side ; his countenance swollen and 
reddish, his voice sharp and untuneable, and his 
eloquence full of fervour.^' Nature certaiuly gave 
the world ^^ assurance of a man^^ in the strong solid 
build, muscular structure, and massive head of 
Oliver Cromwell. His appearance was somewhat 
coarse and common; but every feature and limb in- 
dicative of strength. It is impossible to examine 
any portrait of him without coming to the conclusion 
that he was a man of calm composure, deep feeKng, 
and prodigious power. 

Cromwell was no great scholar, but his intellect 
was of vast grasp and amplitude. Large men and 
animals are stronger than those that are small. Now, 
this undisputed law of things is equally true of the 
brain and the mental power it puts forth. All 
really great men have large heads. The brains of 
Cuvier, Byron, and Spurzheim, were among the 
heaviest ever weighed. Bonaparte^s head measured 
almost, if not altogether, twenty-four inches. Web- 
ster's head was massive, measuring over twenty-four 
inches. Such men are natural geniuses, mental 
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giants, even without education. The stupendous 
practical intellect of Cromwell surmounted diffi- 
culties with the utmost facility; made him a con- 
queror of circumstances, and a ^leader of men. 
Maidstone said, " A larger soul, I think, hath seldom 
dwelt in a house of clay than his was.^^ 

Although not to be trifled with, he was a kindly 
man. Look at him in his household, in his undress, 
off his guard. No man in England enjoyed more 
domestic happiness than Cromwell. This is saying 
a great deal for a public man. His poor old mother, 
upwards of ninety, never heard the report o{ a 
musket without thinking her son was killed. Her 
strongest earthly desires were to see her son daily 
while she lived, and to be buried in a quiet rural 
churchyard when she died. M. Guizot gravely men- 
tions his infidelity to his wife ; that is a mere royalist 
slander. She was jealous of nothing but the share 
of her husband^s time and care, which public affairs 
stole from her. The splendour of the palace had no 
attraction for her, but she well nigh adored the 
great Titanic Cromwell. All his family, sons as 
well as daughters, looked upon him with admiring 
love. 

It would be absurd to hold up the champion of Puri- 
tanism as faultless. It was not possible to reach 
the position he did without falling into some error — 
perhaps committing some crimes. His assumption 
of supreme power, say some, not only left a blot on 
his escutcheon, but was a continued source of em- 
barrassment. If this cannot be denied, it can be 
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palliated. He never sought the weighty honour put 
upon him. Providence in a wondrous way laid the 
kingdom at his feet. What was he to do with it ? 
He followed, as he thought, the guidance of Divine 
Providence ; accepted it, carried out his own broad 
and large-hearted policy, and became the saviour of 
his country. Men of strong minds and strong wills 
see the predestination of a sovereign will written 
over all things. How grandly does this governing 
principle of CromwelFs logic vindicate his character. 
He planted his foot, against earth and hell, on the 
immovable conviction that he was in league with 
God, and that the history of his life was the evolu- 
tion of Providence ! 



THE FUBITAN FABMEB ON THE THBONE OF THE 
STUARTS AND THE TUDORS. 

Puritanism was a fighting faith, it drew the sword, 
flung away the scabbard, and commenced a long and 
terrible war, with the din of which the whole north 
of Europe resounded. It is a plain historical fact, 
that both on the continent and in Britain, Pro- 
testantism was saved by our Puritan forefathers. 
Yet Saturday Reviewers revile their memory ! "Alas, 
it is too true,'^ said Carlyle, many years ago, " that 
many men in the van do always, like Russian 
soldiers, march into the ditch of Schweidnitz, and fill 
it up with their dead bodies, that the rear may pass 
over them dryshod, and gain the honour. How 
many earnest rugged Cromwells, Knoxes, poor 
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peasant covenanters, wrestling, battling for life in 
rough, miry places, have to suffer and fall, greatly 
censured, bemired, before a beautiful revolution of 
eighty-eight can step over them in official pumps 
and silk stockings, with universal three-times-three V 
In that Puritan struggle, from first to last, Crom- 
well was the one indispensable man. What Mont- 
rose was to the cavalier party in Scotland, Cromwell 
was to the Puritan party in England. The thoughts 
of his head, the courage of his heart, and the 
strength of his arm, gave an impulse to civil and 
religious liberty which has remained to this day an 
invaluable and immovable possession. Surely it 
must be admitted that this Cromwell, who entered 
parliament with a threadbare coat, and a greasy hat, 
and afterwards virtually ascended the throne of the 
Stuarts and the Tudors, was born to rule men, and to 
crush regal tyranny, and bigotry, and priestcraft, and 
everything that opposed Divine religion and imiversal 
liberty. 

*' One step of his, and the great dial-hand 
That marks the destined progress of the world 
In the eternal round, from wisdom on 
To higher wisdom, had been made to panse 
A hundred years. That step he did not take ; 
He knew not why — nor we — ^but only Qodj 
And lived to make his simple oaken chair 
More terrible and grandly beautiful. 
More full of majesty, than any throne, 
Before or after, of a British King." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE POUNDER OP SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

'* Many years ago, in one of the older cities of England, two men 
might have been seen walking together, the one older than the 
other, and leaning on the arm of his younger friend. When they 
reached a certain place, the elder of the two said, ' Pause here ;' 
and so saying, he uncoTered his brow, closed his eyes, and stood for 
a moment in silent prayer. That place was the site of the first 
Sabbath school, and that elder man was Eobert Kaikes." 

Rev. Dr. Kennedy. 

METHOD OF THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 

Gradual development seems to be the law of 
nature^ or, to speak more correctly, the method of the 
Divine government. Nature never moves abruptly, by 
starts and sudden impulses. The light does not 
burst forth all at once, and blaze upon a dazzled 
world with the flash of an explosion; but the sky 
brightens overhead, and the various features of the 
landscape grow more and more distinct as the first 
streaks of morning are developing into a perfect day. 
That giant oak, whose massive trunk and colossal 
branches have for ages defied the storm, was once 
folded up in an acorn, and for years might have been 
bent by an infant's hand. That great river rolling 
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its mighty flood tlirough fields it has beautified and 
fertilised, and which, a few miles nearer the sea, 
moves the hugest and most complicated machinery, 
enriches the densest of our city populations, and 
bears on its surface the product of their industry to 
the ocean, to be wafted to the utmost ends of the 
earth ; has a small beginning in some mountainous 
district. 

Humanity is no exception to this law. That 
stalwart man once lay in the cradle a helpless babe; 
and that genius who can step from sun to sun, visit 
those dim and distant regions, the very dust of 
which is worlds ; and fathom the sublime problem of 
the physical universe, lay a few years ago folded up 
in an infant's soul like the leaves of an unblown 
rose. 

In looking around upon society it is impossible to 
help being struck with the existence of numerous 
institutions admirably calculated to promote the 
mental, moral, and spiritual welfare of mankind. 
These employ a vast agency, raise large funds, 
exert a wide-spread influence, and produce an amount 
of good that baffles calculation. Their origin, how- 
ever, was obscure; their progress has been gradual; 
and it affords congenial employment to a benevolent 
mind to contemplate the insignificant commence- 
ment of these volimtary Christian efforts which are 
gradually making their way into other countries, 
and extending their influence throughout the earth. 

Among these institutions there is not one which 
has a stronger claim on the attentive regard of 
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preacher of liis age. In the same little city, at a 
more distant period, the 9th February, 1555, good 
Bishop Hooper died with heroic firmness amidst the 
flames thrice kindled. 

Robert Raikes comes before us, like Elijah, John 
Wycliffe, and other names less known to partial 
fame, a full-grown man — ^in every sense a man. Of 
his father we have no information save that he was 
a printer, and conducted for many years the Glou- 
cester Journal ; and of his mother we know nothing. 
But just as that plainly dressed and rough-speaking 
salt, Columbus, was convinced from science, and 
from the balance of the sea and land on the orb on 
which we tread, that there must be a great western 
continent, so, despite the scanty data furnished us 
regarding the youth of Robert Raikes, there are 
several things which we are warranted to assume. 
Exuberance and free generosity are particularly 
charming in youth, and we are sure the boy Raikes 
was distinguished from his fellows by a heart tenderly 
affectionate, a nature keenly sensitive, and sympa- 
thies notably wide. In his father^s house we can 
easily conjecture that he saw honesty, industry, 
determination, and possibly godliness. There he 
would learn that faculties must be worked in order 
to their effective exercise — a lesson quite as im- 
portant as any he ever learned at St. Mary's Gram- 
mar School, or Cambridge university, where he 
formally completed his education. 
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GLOUCESTER JOURNAL. 



Having served an apprenticeship with his father, 
and acquired a clearness of head^ promptitude^ and 
firmness in action^ he became^ in the vigour of his 
manhood, printer, editor, publisher, and proprietor 
of the Gloucester Journal. The press has done 
much in advancing the interests of our country. 
As the telescope has given us prolonged sight, and 
the steam-engine conferred upon us accelerated 
speed, so the press enables us to speak to the world. 
The writer may have a haggard look, a shaking 
hand, and tremulous voice ; his body may be so feeble 
that a child might vanqidsh him; his voice so 
weak that the crowd could not hear it; but he 
scrawls^ on that slip of paper a truth which, by 
means of the press, shall climb the heaving sides of 
the volcano, and cross the boiling breast of the foam- 
ing deep, shake the thrones of despots, and lay 
prostrate the tyrannies of the world. The press 
publishes the discoveries of science, the marchings 
of literature, the inventions of art, and the revela- 
tions of religion. It surpasses the lyre of Orpheus, 
and more than realises the marvellous myths of 
Greece and Rome. The thunderbolts of old Jove 
were insignificant compared with the strokes of the 
press. What it has done for England no pen can 
record, no tongue can utter, no heart can conceive; 
what it is destined to do Omniscience alone can 
foresee. 
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It has become fashionable of late to charge news- 
paper editors with incorrect and inelegant writing — 
making the simplest paragraph hardly readable. 
We do not purpose to defend, nor even to palliate^ 
aU the charges brought against them; but we do 
confess our amazement that they do not more fre- 
quently oflFend against the laws of good taste and 
good grammar. Time, with newspapers, and espe- 
cially with daily newspapers, is of primary import- 
ance. The matter must be ready by a certain hour, 
and the time for its preparation is always short. 
The editor has no time for weighing sentences, 
labouring antitheses, and choosing words. He has 
to select his subject, ascertain its bearings, and 
express his opinion thereupon in less time than a 
periodical writer would take in making up his mind 
what to write about. When the public begiji to see 
that the merit of a report does not depend upon its 
mere length, — discern the diflference between a well 
and an ill-constructed sentence, and resolve to have 
newspapers that pay as much regard to the claims 
and beauties of language as possible, the deman(l 
will be supplied. 

We by no means join in the Carlylian sneer at 
the able editor. If we experience any regret, it is 
that men of education, talent, and often genius, 
should spend their strength in the continual drop- 
ping of editorial work. Yet we must recollect that 
it is every man's duty to lay so much of his heart's 
blood on the altar of time, to speak to and guide his 
own generation, even though other generations hear 
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desire with him passed into action. He procured ip 

for these miserable and forlorn wretches food, books, m 

moral and religious instruction, and employment. sd 

Finding that ignorance was the chief cause of their 
crimes, he bent his energies mainly to the cultivation 
of their mental and moral faculties, and succeeded 
by means of bounties and encouragement, given to ' 

such prisoners as were able to read. The amount of 5 

success that crowned these benevolent endeavours we j 

know not. John Howard was the man intended by \ 

God to bring about prison reform. Another, and iu i 

some respects more important work, was assigned to 
Robert Raikes. 

The days of an abuse, though numbered, may 
continue for a long time to run. There is great 
room for improvement in our own day. The unpaid 
magistracy, recognised under the kindly skies of our 
free and enlightened latter half of the nineteenth 
century, is an institution by no means incapable of 
being exhibited in some of its aspects as approaching 
somewhat to the character of a farce. The notion of 
setting up a man as a judge of fellow-men, who 
never gave five minutes' attention to the principles of 
criminal jurisprudence, or any other department of 
law in his life, seems to men of common sense rather 
odd. Here and there a justice may be foimd 
who has received some sound training, but in the 
qualifications of the vast majority we have little con- 
fidence, whether the business be criminal or civil. 
Moreover, the habits of this class of judges are by 
far too gregarious; they frequently make their ' 
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appearance on the same bench on the principle 
known as '* packing ^^ for some special purpose. The 
result is something worse than a farce. 



ESTABLISHMENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

There is considerable dijBculty in asca*taining the 
exact date of the establishment of Sunday schools. 
In Scotland, for many years previous to their intro- 
duction, family teaching existed to a large extent. 
Moreover, the ministers were in the habit of going 
through their congregations once a year, calling 
together the families in a particular district, and cate- 
chising them, men, women, and children. It was 
also the custom when a young man came to his 
minister and desired to be married, that he under- 
went an examination as to his qualifications to act as 
the head of a family, and if found incompetent, the 
minister delayed the ceremony. It is ascertained 
that, as early as 1756, a Presbyterian minister started 
a Sunday school in his own house, which was attended 
by thirty or forty children. This school he main- 
tained for fifty years, and it is said that it continues 
to the present day. In Ireland, about the year 1770, 
the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, curate of Bright parish, in 
the county of Down, was painftdly struck with the 
profanation of the Lord^s day, especially among the 
young people and children. At first he got the boys 
and girls together on the Sundays to practise 
psahnody ; then, in 1774, to singing was added read- 
ing of the psalms and lessons for the day ; and by 
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the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, curate of Bright parish, in 
the county of Down, was painfully struck with the 
profanation of the Lord's day, especially among the 
young people and children. At first he got the boys 
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ing of the psalms and lessons for the day ; and by 
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the year 1778, a school was held regularly every 
Sunday for an hour and a half before the morning 
service. In England, the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, 
vicar of Catterick, established a Sunday school in 
1763 ; and at High Wycombe Mrs. Hannah Ball 
began a Sunday school in 1769. But the example 
did not spread. Despite these facts the origin of 
the Sunday school system, which, under Providence, 
has produced such a blessed change on our country, 
whether viewed intellectually, morally, or religiously, 
we must attribute mainly to that good man, Robert 
Raikes, who established the first of his Sunday 
schools in Gloucester, in the year 1781. In Wales, 
the circulating schools of the Rev. Thomas Charles 
seem to have been merged in the Sunday schools at 
Bala, or its vicinity, between 1785 and 1790, and the 
teachers of these week-day and night schools appear 
to have been the first teachers in the Sunday 
schools. 

After Robert Raikes had fairly engaged in the great 
work which God intended him to do, and had induced 
several clergymen to follow his example, he published 
the experiment in the Gloucester Journal, November 
3rd, 1783 :— 

^^ Some of the clergymen in different parts of this 
country, bent upon attempting a reform among the 
children of the lower class, are establishing Sunday 
schools for rendering the Lord^s day subservient to the 
ends of instruction, which has hitherto been prosti- 
tuted to bad purposes. Farmers, and other inhabitants 
of the towns and villages, complain that they receive 
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more injury in their property on the Sabbath than all 
the week besides ; this, in a great measure, proceeds 
fix)m the lawless state of the younger class, who are 
allowed to run wild on that day. To remedy this 
evil, persons duly qualified are employed to instruct 
those that cannot read; and those that may have 
learnt are taught the catechism and conducted to 
church. By thus keeping their minds engaged the 
day passes profitably, and not disagreeably. In those 
parishes where the plan has been adopted we are 
assured that the behaviour of the children is greatly 
civilised. The barbarous ignorance in which they 
had before lived being in some degree dispelled, they 
begin to give proofs that those persons are mistaken, 
who consider the lower orders of mankind as incapa- 
ble of improvement, and therefore think an attempt 
to reclaim them impracticable, or at least not worth 
the trouble.^' 

Prom this notice of Sunday schools, which was 
copied into the London newspapers, and originated 
various inquiries for fttrther information, it is certain 
that Robert Raikes believed that mind, whether 
found in rich or poor, black or white, is always the 
same. Down in the lower strata of society are 
beautiful jewels ; sympathy and instruction will find 
them out, and we shall see them shining like stars 
in the firmament of talent, virtue, morality, and re- 
ligion. Colonel Townley, in Lancashire, wrote to 
the mayor of Gloucester, and the following reply 
was sent by Mr. Raikes, stating the true origin of 
Sunday schools. 
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" Qlouoxbteb; November 2Uh, 1788. 
" Sir, — My friend the mayor has just communi- 
cated to me the letter you honoured him with, in- 
quiring into the nature of Sunday schools. The be- 
ginning of the scheme was entirely owing to accident. 
Some business leading me one morning into the 
suburbs of the city, where the lowest of the people, who 
are employed in the pin manufactory, chiefly reside, 
I was struck with concern at seeing a group of chil- 
dren wretchedly ragged at play in the street. I asked 
an inhabitant whether these children belonged to 
that part of the town, and lamented their misery and 
idleness. ' Ah, sir,' said the woman, ' could you take 
a view of this part of the town on a Sunday, you 
would be shocked indeed, for then the street is filled 
with multitudes of these wretches, who, released on 
that day from employment, spend their time in noise 
and riot, playing at chuck, and cursing and swearing 
in a manner so horrid, as to convey to any serious 
mind an idea of hell rather than any other place. 
We have a worthy clergyman, minister of our parish, 
who has put some of them to school; but upon the 
Sabbath they are all given up to follow their own 
inclinations without restraint, as their parents, totally 
abandoned themselves, have no idea of instilling into 
the minds of their children principles to which they 
themselves are entire strangers.' 

'' This conversation suggested to me that it would 
be at least a harmless attempt, if it were productive 
of no good, should some little plan be formed to 
check this deplorable profanation of the Sabbath. 
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I then inquired of the woman if there were any 
decent well-disposed women in the neighbourhood 
who kept schools for teaching to read. I was pre- 
sently directed to four. To these I applied^ and 
made an agreement with them to receive as many 
children as I should send upon the Sunday^ whom 
they were to instruct in reading and in the church 
catechism. For this I engaged to pay them each a 
shilling for their day^s employment. The women 
seemed pleased with the proposal. I then waited on 
the clergyman before mentioned^ and imparted to 
him my plan. He was so much satisfied with the 
idea that he engaged to lend his assistance^ by going 
round to the schools on a Sunday afternoon^ to 
examine the progress that was made^ and to enforce 
order and decorum among such a set of little hea- 
thens. 

'' This, sir, was the commencement of the plan. It 
is now about three years since we began, and I could 
wish you were here to make inquiry into its effects. 
A woman who lives in a lane where I had fixed a 
school told me, some time ago, that the place was 
quite a heaven on Sundays^ compared to what it used 
to be. The numbers who have learned to read and 
say their catechism are so great that I am astonished 
at it. Upon the Sunday afternoon the mistresses 
take their scholars to church — a place into which 
neither they nor their ancestors ever entered — ^with a 
view to the glory of God. But, what is yet more 
extraordinary, within this month these little raga- 
muffins have, in great niunbers, taken into their 
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heads to frequent the early morning prayers, which 
are held every morning at the cathedral at seven 
o^clock. I believe there were nearly fifty this morn- 
ing. They assemble at the house of one of the mis- 
tresses, and walk before her to church, two and two, 
in as much order as a company of soldiers. I am 
generally at church, and after service they all come 
round me to make their bow, and if any animosi- 
ties have arisen, to make their complaint. The great 
principle I inculcate is to be kind and good-natured 
to each other ; not to provoke one another ; to be 
dutiftd to their parents ; not to offend God by cursing 
and swearing j and such little plain precepts as all 
can comprehend. As my profession is that of a 
printer, I have printed a little book, which I give 
amongst them, and some of my friends, subscribers 
to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
sometimes make me a present of a parcel of Bibles, 
Testaments, &c., which I distribute as rewards to 
the deserving. The success that has attended this 
scheme has induced one or two of my friends to 
adopt the plan, and set up Sunday schools in other 
parts of the city, and now a whole parish has taken 
up the subject; so that I flatter myself, in time, the 
good effects will appear so conspicuous as to become 
generally adopted. The numbers of children at pre- 
sent thus engaged on the Sabbath are between two 
and three hundred, and they are increasing every 
week, as the benefit is universally seen. I have en- 
deavoured to engage the clergy of my acquaintance 
that reside in their parishes. One has entered into 
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the scheme with great fervour ; and as it was in order 
to excite others to follow the example that I inserted 
in my paper the paragraph which I suppose you saw 
copied into the London papers^ I cannot express 
the pleasure I often receive in discovering the genius 
and innate good dispositions among this little mul- 
titude. It is botanising in human nature. I have 
often^ too^ the satisfaction of receiving thanks from 
the parents for the reformation they perceive in their 
children. If you ever pass through Gloucester, I 
shall be happy to pay my respects to you, and show 
you the effects* of this effort at civilisation. If the 
glory of God be promoted in any, even the smallest 
degree, society must reap some benefit. If good 
seed be sown in the mind at an early period of human 
life, though it shows itself not again for many years, 
it may please God at some future period to cause it 
to spring up and to bring forth a plentiful harvest. 

'' With regard to the rules adopted, I only require 
that they come to school as clean as possible. I 
reject none without shoes and in a ragged coat. 
AU that I require are clean hands, clean face, and 
hair combed. The minds of men have taken hold of 
that prejudice that we are to do nothing on the 
Sabbath day which may be deemed labour. The 
rooting out of this prejudice is what I aim at as my 
favorite object. Our Saviour takes particular pains 
to manifest that whatever tended to promote the 
health and happiness of our fellow-creatures, were 
sacrifices peculiarly acceptable on that day.^' 

Colonel Townley was so impressed with the im- 
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portanoe of diis letter^ that he obtaiiied its pnblicar 
tion in the ' GrentLeman's Magazine' for 1784; and 
thus the subject became known throughout the king- 
dom^ among the upper classes^ and many wealthy 
and benevolent persons patronised the system. That 
truly apostolic minister of Christy the Rey. Bow- 
land Hill, had the honour of establishing the first 
Sunday school in London; it was formed October 
7th, 1784. Mr. HiU was a zealous patron and 
earnest advocate of Sunday schools, and among 
Sunday school teachers were some of his most at* 
tached firiends. The names of Sims, — over whose 
grave the pastor of Surrey Chapel was seen to weep 
when he exclaimed ''There lies an honest shoe- 
maker,'' — ^Bridges, Burchett, Gibbs, and Beams, are 
names that will never be forgotten in connection 
with the early history of this institution. " Upwards 
of 60,000 children have already been trained up in 
these schools," says Mr. Jones in his ' Memoir of the 
Rev. Rowland Hill,' ''and many cheering fiicts of 
usefulness have come to the knowledge of the 
teachers." 

Mr. Kemp, a native of Scotland, came to London 
in 1764, and afberwards settled in business at Hoxton. 
He was deeply affected at the sight of the brutal and 
depraved condition of the poor inhabitants of Hoxton, 
who were given up to unrestrained riot on the Lord's 
day. He thought of a Sunday school for their in- 
struction, but hesitated as to whether it was a 
proper way of employing that day. But after an 
interview with Robert Raikes his difficulties vanished. 
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arid on October the 14tli, 1784, he opened his house 
for the training up of the youthful poor in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. In 1812 
sereral pious young persons came forward and 
tendered their services, and were thankfully received 
as colleagues in the good work. The school now 
increased to two hundred scholars, and Mr. Kemp 
was unable to receive more applicants. Thomas 
Wilson, Esq., the liberal treasurer of Hoxton College, 
observing the prosperity of the institution, and 
feeling anxious that the Hoxton Academy chapel 
Sunday school should be permanently established, 
projected the erection of a school upon the freehold 
ground. In October, 1817, the building was en- 
larged, and Mr. Kemp, who had for many years 
honorably filled the office of deacon to the church 
assembling in Hoxton Academy chapel, had the 
satisfaction of seeing that the school had increased 
to 900 children and seventy teachers. The day 
before his decease he said to one of his beloved 
colleagues, '^I remember the dear children. May 
the Lord bless them ! It is the Lord^s work ! He 
will bless it ! Be zealous. Be faithful. I commit 
my charge to your care. May the Lord enable you 
to persevere to the end. Remember me to all at the 
school!^' Pressing his hand, he said, ^'Farewell, 
may the Lord bless you. I charge you with my 
dying love to all the teachers V^ 

The benevolent exertions of Robert Raikes were 
well seconded and widely diffused. The famous 
Sunday school at Stockport was commenced at an early 
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date^ its " Rules ^^ being published November lltb, 
1784. Applications to Raikes for further informa- 
tion on the subject, seem to have poured in from every 
quarter, and soon Sunday schools were established in 
most of the manufacturing towns of England. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Sunday schools owed their first secure establish- 
ment to the zeal of Mr. William Fox, a wholesale 
draper in London, and a deacon of the Baptist church 
in Prescott Street. This gentleman says, ''Long 
before establishment of Sunday schools, I had formed 
the design of universal schools, though by a different 
mode. This design I had, year after year, mentioned 
to most of my friends, both clergy and laity, but with 
little success, as they were alarmed at the magnitude 
of the undertaking.^' In May, 1785, at a public 
meeting held at the King's Head Tavern, in the 
Poultry, London, he pleaded most earnestly for the 
children of the neglected poor, and proposed to con- 
vene a special meeting at the same place, to consider 
the subject, on the 16th of August. During the in- 
terim Mr. Fox wrote to Robert Raikes, inquiring 
whether children could be taught to read by attend- 
ing only one day in the week, as he had engaged 
several gentlemen to unite with him in founding a 
''Society for the Establishment and Support of 
Sunday Schools throughout the Kingdom of Great 
Britain.^' Raikes replied in a manner most 
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satisfactory ; and as it serves to complete interesting 
information, we shall insert the following : — ^^ I find 
mothers of children, and grown up young women, 
have begged to be admitted to partake of this benefit. 
A clergyman from Painswick, this afternoon, ex- 
pressed his surprise at the progress made there. 
Many boys now can read who certainly have no 
other opportunity than what they derive from their 
Sunday instruction. This he assured me was the 
fact. I hear the people in the Forest of Dean have 
begun to set this machine in motion among the 
children of the colliers, a most savage race. A person 
from Mitchel Dean called upon me a few days ago to 
report their progress. ' Sir,' said he, ' we have now 
many children who, three months ago, knew not a 
letter from a cart wheeP — that was his expression — 
' who can now repeat hymns in a manner that would 
astonish you.' '' 

Several more letters are said to have passed be- 
tween these excellent men ; and Mr. Fox, at the 
second meeting at the King's Head, stated his object 
with such eflfect that all present concurred in his 
plan, and requested him to embody his thoughts in a 
circular letter, inviting the benevolent to another 
meeting at the same place in the same month. The 
following is an extract from that letter, dated August 
26th, 1785, in which is incorporated the principles 
of the Society : 

''Encouraged by the promising success of the 
Sunday schools established in some towns and vil- 
lages of the kingdom, several gentlemen met onFriday 
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evening, the 16th instant, at the King's Head Tavern, 
in the Poultry, to consider the utility of forming a 
society for the establishment and support of Sun- 
day schools, throughout the kingdom of Great 
Britain. 

'' At this meeting it was agreed to form such a 
society, and a committee of fourteen gentlemen was 
chosen to draw up a code of laws for the government 
of the said society, and a set of proper rules for the 
regulation of the schools. 

" To prevent vice, to encourage industry and vir- 
tue, to dispel the darkness of ignorance, to diffuse 
the light of knowledge, to bring men cheerfully to 
submit to their stations, to obey the laws of God 
and their country, to make that useful part of the 
community, the country poor, happy, to lead them 
in the pleasant paths of religion here, and to endea- 
vour to prepare them for a glorious eternity, are 
the objects proposed by the promoters of this insti- 
tution.^' 

As the result of this letter, many well-known 
Mends of the poor met on the 30th of August, and 
assembled again on the 7th of September, when the 
Sunday School Society was formed. Henry Thorn- 
ton, Esq., a Director of the Bank of England, was 
treasurer and chairman of the committee. A cir- 
cular was immediately issued, signed by the chair- 
man, and addressed, ^^To the Benevolent and Humane 
of all Denominations.^' This was followed by an- 
other fipom the committee, addressed, '^ To the Clergy 
and Ministers of all Protestant Congregations in 
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London and its vicinity/' together with the plan and 
rules of the society. 

The Sunday School Society was immediately 
hailed by men of piety, rank, and influence. The 
poet Cowper, one of the dearest names on the 
bright roll of fame, delighted with it, wrote, Sep- 
tember 24th, 1785, to his friend the Rev. John 
Newton, then settled in London : — ^' It is a whole- 
some measure. I know not, indeed, while the spread 
of the Grospel continues so limited as it is, how a 
reformation of manners in the lower class of mankind 
can be brought to pass, or by what other means the 
utter abolition of all principle among them, moral, 
as well as religious, can be prevented.'' Dr. Watson, 
the Bishop of Landaff, wrote, December 20th, 1785, 
to the Sunday School Society committee, express- 
ing his approbation of the system, with prayers for 
its prosperity. Dr. Burgess, the Bishop of Salisbury, 
wrote on the 22nd, to the treasurer, declaring 
that he had been a friend to Sunday schools from the 
commencement, had established them in every parish 
in which he had property, and felt the most earnest 
satisfaction at the prospect of their becoming general. 
Dr. Porteus, the Bishop af Chester, laboured hard 
in the formation of Simday schools in his extensive 
diocese. The Rev. John Wesley, whose public 
labours have earned for him the title of ^^ England's 
greatest Apostle," although in his eighty-fourth year, 
perceived the benefits to be expected from these 
schools. In a letter to the Rev. Richard Rodda, 
Chester, dated June 17th, 1787, he says : — " I am 
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glad you hare taken in hand that blessed work 
of setting up Sunday schools in Chester. It 
seems these will be great means of reviving 
religion throughout the nation. I wonder Satan 
has not yet sent out some able champion against 
them."' 

From the list of those who honoured themselves 
by advocating the Sunday school movement, we 
single out the name of Hanway. Believing the 
system to be admirably adapted to benefit the poor, 
he gave it all his heart. He entered into corre- 
spondence with its founder, and presided at the first 
public meeting of the Sunday School Society. Jonas 
Hanway, Esq., first rose into notice by the publica- 
tion, on an extended scale, of his 'Journey to Persia,^ 
in 1753, but will be remembered as a philanthropist 
long after he is forgotten as a traveller. He was 
highly honoured by the citizens of London, who 
erected a monument to him in Westminster Abbey, 
on which is inscribed : — '^ Sacred to the memory of 
Jonas Hanway, who departed this life September 
5th, 1786, aged 74, but whose name liveth, and will 
ever live, whilst active piety shall distinguish the 
Christian, integrity and truth shall recommend the 
British merchant, and unusual kindness shall cha- 
racterise the citizen of the world. The helpless in- 
fant, nurtured through his care, the friendless pros- 
titute, sheltered and reformed, the hopeless youth, 
rescued from injury and ruin, and trained to serve 
and defend his country, uniting in one common 
strain of gratitude, bear testimony to their bene- 
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factoids virtue. This was the friend and father of 
the poor V^ 

Time and experiment proved the excellency of 
this system inaugurated by Robert Raikes. The 
Sunday School Society, therefore, at its general 
n*eetuig, July 11th, 1787, '^Resolved, unanimously, 
that in consideration of the zeal and merits of 
Robert Raikes, Esq., of Gloucester, who may be 
considered as the original founder, as well as the 
liberal promoter of Sunday schools, he be admitted 
an honorary member of this Society .^^ 

The ^^ zeal and merits '' of Mr. Raikes will fiirther 
appear from a letter to Mr. Fox, July 12th, 1787, 
in which he says, /^ I have few pleasures equal to 
those which arise from the conversation of men who 
are endeavouring to promote the glory of the Creator 
and the good of their fellow-creatures. The great 
reformers of past times have been only removing ob- 
structions in our way. Let us hope that the day is 
approaching when the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea. The 
number of children admitted to a state of culture in 
this short period seems to me little less miraculous 
than the draught of fishes, and would incline us 
to think that the prophecy above quoted is advanc- 
ing to completion. Some Preiich gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy at Paris, were with me 
last week, and were so strongly impressed with the 
probable eflFects of this scheme of civilisation, that 
they have taken all the pieces I have printed on the 
subject, and intend proposing establishments of a 
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similar nature in some of their parislies in the pro- 
vinces by way of experiment. Dr. Adam Smithy who 
has so ably written on the ' Wealth of Nations/ says, 
' No plan has promised to effect a change of man- 
ners with so much ease and simplicity, since the 
days of the apostles.^ I have sent you my paper of 
this week, that you may see we are extending 
towards Wales.'' 



GRATUITOUS TEACHERS. 

Prosperity attended this new institution, so that 
towards the close of 1787 no fewer than 234,000 poor 
children were being taught the Word of God in the 
Sunday schools of England. But serious difficulties 
now arose from the fact that the teachers were all 
stipendiary. Mr. W. F. Lloyd remarks, *^ The great 
impediment to their prosperity was the expense of 
hiring teachers. It appears that&om 1786 to 1800, 
the Sunday School Society alone paid upwards of 
£4,000 to hired teachers. At Stockport, in 1784, 
the teachers were paid Is. 6d. every Sunday for 
their services.'' To remunerate the present number 
of teachers, at the rate paid to those in the Stock- 
port school, would amount to about £1,000,000 
per anniun. 

But, by degrees, gratuitous teachers arose. In 
1794, out of nearly thirty teachers employed in the 
Stockport school, six only were hired; soon they 
were wholly relinquished. The beneficial effects 
were apparent. From that time the number of 
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scholars and teachers^ and the amount of the sub- 
scriptions regularly increased. Gratuitous teaching 
seems essential to this system ; and great praise is 
due to Mrs. Hannah More and her sister Martha ; 
Messrs. Joseph Fox, Joseph Lancaster, and William 
Brodie Gurney, who were among the first to set the 
noble example. Mr. Lloyd says, " It would at pre- 
sent be impossible to say what person first set the 
example of gratuitous teaching; could he be dis- 
covered, we should place him in the next rank to the 
immortal Baikes. If the 90,000 gratuitous teachers 
who are at present (1826) engaged in Sunday schools 
were to be paid eighteen-pence each Sunday, this 
expense alone would amount to £351,000 annually. 
That man must be unworthy the name of Briton, 
and still more of a Christian, whose heart does not 
glow with gratitude to God for raising up so many 
youthful instructors of the youthful poor. May 
their labours be blessed abundantly; in watering 
others, may their own souls be watered with the 
selectest influences of the Holy Spirit.^' 



SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

Ttat seedling planted in weakness by Robert 
Raikes, in the city of Gloucester, and watered by his 
tears, has struck its roots deep into our soil, raised 
its top to heaven, and spread its branches from 
Europe to Asia, from Asia to Africa, from Africa to 
America, and from America to the Islands of the 
Sea. Confining ourselves to our own country, we 

11 
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maj remark, that Simd^ schools have gained a 
footing in every town^ village^ and hamlet in Eng- 
land^ Ireland^ Scotland^ and Wales ; they haye em- 
braced the common people of all ages^ and in their 
triumphal progress they have swept away the 
mounds of error^ idolatry^ and superstition^ and 
conveyed the fructifying waters of life into the most 
dreary and desolate regions. 

The extension and improvement of the Sunday 
school system are owiug^ in a large degree^ to the 
operations of the Sunday School Union, which was 
formed at Surrey Chapel school-rooms, the 13th 
July, 1803. Mr. Harriot was appointed the trea- 
surer, and Mr. Gumey, secretary. Messrs. Thomp- 
son, Nisbet, Beams, Burchett, Niven, Weare, &c., 
gentlemen belonging to different sections of the Chris- 
tian church, were amongst its warmest supporters. Its 
objects were stated to be — 

First, — ^To stimulate and encourage each other in 
the education and religious instruction of children 
and youth. 

Secondly, — By mutual communication to aim at 
improving each other^s method of instruction. 

Thirdly, — To promote the opening of new schools 
by influence and personal assistance, whenever it 
might be deemed expedient. 

Fourthly, — ^To supply books and stationery, suited 
for Sunday Schools, at reduced prices. 

Fifthly, — To correspond with ministers and other 
persons in the United Kingdom and abroad relative 
to Sunday schools; but in carrying these objects 
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into eflFect, this society shall not in any way interfere 
with the private affairs of Sunday schools. 

What has the Union done ? This is an important 
question^ and we shall endeavour to answer it in a 
condensed form. Fully to answer this question, is 
incompatible with the end we have in view, but we 
shall name a few things. It has swept away the 
alphabet on boards, and introduced the letter-box, 
by which means scholars can be admitted into the 
schools at a much earlier age, and receive instruction 
in a way which saves the time of the teachers and 
arrests the attention of the scholars. It has es- 
tablished the principle of a uniform Scripture lesson. 
Upwards of 17,000 of the notes on Scripture lessons 
are issued monthly by the Union; and thus the 
teachers have that' assistance rendered them which 
fits them to take the head of their classes without 
anxiety. It has furnished scholars with pure litera- 
ture. About 1000 volumes are to be found at the 
Depository, certified to contain nothing prejudicial 
to their minds. But the benefit does not stop here. 
The ' Youth's Magazine,^ the ' Bible Class Magazine,^ 
the ' Penny Magazine^ for children, and the ' Child^s 
Own Magazine,^ all originated with the Sunday 
School Union. It has provided a library comprising 
about 4000 volumes, and periodical publications nu- 
merous, varied, and valuable for the instruction of 
teachers. It has expended in grants of books, grants 
in aid of building school-rooms, and other benevolent 
purposes, considerably upwards of £30,000. It ar- 
ranged and guided the Sunday School Jubilee, held 
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ou the 14th September^ the anniyersaiy of die birth- 
day of Robert Baikes. At the conclusion of this 
meeting the chairman^ the Right Hon. Lord Henley, 
who presented a cheque for twenty guineas as his 
contribution to the jubilee offering, and in acknow- 
ledging a Yote of thanks, said, " Ton will easily, I am 
sure, belieye me, my Christian friends, when I inform 
you that I never yet felt so great a degree of embar- 
rassment in receiving the approbation of my fellow- 
Christians, as on the present occasion. This meeting 
— exceeding in point of number any that I have seen 
— exceeding, as I am sure it does, in knowledge and 
intelligence and Christian spirit, every meeting that 
I ever before beheld collected within the walls of an 
assembly, — ^to receive the thanks and approbation of 
such a meeting, is a proud moment in the life of one 
who never sought public applause or public favour. 
It is a moment that cannot be appreciated. Ladies 
and gentlemen, — ^till to-day, though I was aware of 
their excellence — though I was aware of much of the 
good that has been done by Sunday schools — ^I was, 
to a degree, ignorant of the vast amount of good de- 
rived from their hands. In the words of one of our 
poets I would say — 

" * Greatly iDstmcted, I shall hence depart. 

Greatly improved in mind, and thought, and heart.' 

" May you proceed from grace to grace. May this 
work of faith and labour of love extend, not only 
through this country, but to the most distant shores. 
May it extend to nations yet unborn, and be the 
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means of raising millions to happiness in this world, 
and to a crown of glory in the world to come/' It 
erected the splendid building, 56, Old Bailey, as a 
memorial of its fiftieth anniversary. It has been 
followed by the establishment of similar unions, in 
almost every town of any importance in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. They are to be found 
in each of the four quarters of the globe. It held a 
General Sunday School Convention, in the month 
of September 1862, during the Great International 
Exhibition, for the discussion of measures affecting 
the interests of Sunday schools throughout the world. 
Of the 433 persons who attended one or more of the 
meetings, 48 were ofi&cers or members of the com- 
mittee ; 19 chairmen, or others taking part in the 
proceedings of the convention ; 13 foreign delegates ; 
193 county delegates; 85 London delegates; 38 
ministers ; and 37 visitors. On the Sunday previous 
to the convention, upwards of 65,000 Sunday scholars 
were gathered together, in and around London, to 
sing heavenly songs and listen to addresses from 
ministers and friends appointed to discharge that 
service. The convention is past, but the prayerful 
spirit, the brotherly love, and the wise suggestions 
are remembered, and must greatly promote the ex- 
tension and efficiency of Sunday schools. None who 
heard wiU ever forget the thrilling burst of melody, 
when the people sang the following hymn at the 
aggregate meeting in Exeter Hall. 
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"Thoogli feeble be the early light. 
When first it breaks the gloom of night; 
With joy the traveller h&ils the ray. 
The harbinger of coming day. 

How narrow are the separate rills 
That spring from Ethiopian hills ! 
Bnt broad and deep the waters flow. 
Which their united streams bestow. 

Thus, few and feeble were the band 
Who first oar holy Union planned ; 
Its influence now through earth extends^ 
And distant nations are its friends. 

For this, O Lord, Thy name we praise. 
This day our cheerful song we raise ; 
Let us enjoy Thy presence still. 
And give ua grace to do Thy will." 



DEATH AND EPITAPH. 

In the preceding pages we have endeavoured to 
trace the rise and gradual progress of Sunday schools, 
and to point out the means by which it has been 
sought to carry out the extension and improvement 
of the system. The schools, as we have seen, were 
carried on by worthy successors of their benevolent 
founder. During the last years of the life of that 
honoured man his health rapidly declined, and he 
peaceably expired in his native city of Gloucester. 
The Christian does not die too soon ; he never dies 
too late ; he dies well : " Thou shalt come to thy 
grave in a fiill age, like a shock of corn coming in 
his season.^' 
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" Thrice welcome death ! 
That after many a pamflil, bleeding step, 
CondnctB ns to our home> and lands ns safe 
On the long wished-for shore. — All thanks to Him 
Who scourged the venom out ! sure the last end 
Of the good man is peace ! How calm his exit ! 
Night-dews fall not more softly to the ground. 
Nor weary worn-out winds expire so soft. 

• • • ' • • 

By unperceived degrees he wears away ; 
Tet, like the sun, seems largest at his setting." 

So sang tlie poet of the grave, and so has felt 
many a child of God. Ah ! Robert Raikes, hadstthou 
dropped into eternity, and returned to God imme- 
diately after founding Sunday schools, thou hadst 
not lived in vain ! Thy life would still have been an 
event of unutterable importance — an event for which 
angels, could such a passion enter their hearts, might 
have been tempted to envy thee. 

In the ancient church of St. Mary de Crypt, 
Gloucester, his mortal remains were deposited, and 
the following tablet has been erected to the memory 
of this greatest benefactor of the British poor : 

OP 

ROBERT RATKES, ESQ., 

LATE OP THIS CITY, 
FOUNDER OP SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 

Who departed this life, 
April 5th, 1811, aged Seventy-five years. 

" When the ear heard him, then it blessed him, and when the 
eye saw him it gave witness to him. Because he delivered the poor 
that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon him, and 
he caused the widow's heart to sing for joy." — Job xxii, 11 — 13. 
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We are fiimislied with no lengthened history of 
this honoured man. ' Yet his memorial has not 
perished with him. Though no " storied urn or 
animated busf^ revives his recollection, his record is 
on high, and his virtues are inscribed on an enduring 
monument. Stand by the grave of Robert Raikes, 
and you will say, '^ Ah, there lies the head that con- 
tained the brain which foimded Simday schools .^^ 
There lies the hand that set in motion a machinery, 
simple in its construction, noiseless in its operations, 
but wonderful and far reaching in its results. There 
lies the tongue that uttered the memorable words, 
' This is the spot on which I stood when I saw the 
I destitution of the children and the desecration of the 
Sabbath by the inhabitants of the town ; and I asked 
Can nothing be done ? And a voice answered. Try, 
'and I did try; and see what God hath wrought.^ 
There lies the heart that burned with the purest 
fire, and heat with the truest afifection for the poor ; 
and there lie the eyes that wept for their ignorant 
and neglected children.'' Sutiday schools, England's 
glory, are the monuments of his everlasting honour. 
What are all honours, civil, military, or academic^ 
when compared with this honour ? 

CHARACTER OF RAIKES. 

All people have some undefined and shadowy 
notion of the person of a man whose name is often 
before their eyes or in their ears. Such conjectures 
are very dangerous^ as the reality often turns out 
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very different, although, possibly, by no means to be 
despised. We are not aware of any written account 
of the personnel of Robert Baikes, but judging from 
his portrait published by the Sunday School Union, 
his face and figure are just what we expected. Ba- 
ther under than above the middle size ; warm, quiet 
eye; mild face; perhaps endowed with a spice of 
humour, but without one vestige of fierceness or ma- 
lignity. Look straightforward and right down into the 
picture of Robert Raikes, and you will say, " That is 
the picture of a lovely, amiable, benevolent maru'^ 
But do not be satisfied with admiring, copy the ex- 
ample of the man, who not only won the confidence 
of children, but bred hope in the bosom of despair. 

Man is the noblest terrestrial work of God. The 
most complex and perfect in mechanism and func- 
tion; the most beautiAil in form and majestic in 
men— the veritable "lord of creation.'' He pos- 
sesses a greater number and variety of bodily organs 
and frmctions, and they are more perfect than the 
rest of creation. But over and above these he is 
endowed with intellect to perceive and apply science 
and law to health, government, religious belief and 
practice, happiness, and more than all, to immortality. 
There are different classes of minds. We have no 
idea that Bobert Baikes had that force of intellect 
that constrains its owner to take the lead among 
men. He was not one of those natural geniuses or 
mental giants that astonish the world and carry 
everything before them, and shine as bright stars in 
the firmament of intellectual greatness for after ages to 
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gaze upon with admiration. He reared no pile of 
literary or theological handiwork, but he was en-' 
dowed with good natural talents, conducted a good 
business, and originated and carried forward an un- 
dertaking which crowned him with an immortality 
on earth, and will hand down his name to the re- 
motest posterity. 

He was a very humble man. A Quaker lady, when 
she saw the children of the first Sunday neatly 
sitting on seats, one row above another, once re- 
buked him in these words, "Friend Raikes, when 
thou doest charitably, thy right hand should not 
know what thy left hand doeth f but the fair friend 
forgot that another text says, " Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven.'' 

He felt great pleasure in the company of benevo- 
lent people, however poor, and never imagined that 
he undignified himself by going down to the level 
of wretched outcast children. For his exertions in 
the cause of education, the honour of knighthood 
was offered to him, but he declined it. The 
people, however, generally styled him Sir Robert, 
although not in his hearing. He was of opinion that 
no tradesman, however honorable or wealthy, should 
encourage such empty praises. If a letter was ad- 
dressed Robert Raikes, Esq., it was offensive to him ; 
he would only acknowledge Mr. Robert Raikes as 
his proper direction. 

Philanthropy was a marked feature in his charac- 
ter. This quality, which signifies the love of man, 
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is the basis of all true and lofty glory. Plato lays 
down the doctrine that " we are bom not for our- 
selves alone^ but that our native country, our friends 
and relations, have a just claim and title to some 
part of us.'^ But the finest passage of antiquity 
upon this subject is from the pen of Cicero : '^ When 
we have gone over all the relations in the world, and 
thoroughly considered the nature of each, we shall 
find none more binding, none more intimate or 
dearer, than that which we bear to the common- 
wealth. We have a tender concern and regard for 
our parents, for our children, our kindred, and ac- 
quaintance, but the love which we have for our 
native country swallows up all other affections what- 
soever j for his country no man of honour would re- 
fuse to die, if by his death he could do it any needful 
service. Now, if there should be any conflict or 
competition between these relations, which of them 
ought to preponderate ? Our first regard is due to 
our country and our parents, to whom we lie under 
the most endearing obligation ; the next to our chil- 
dren and household, who look up to us alone, and have 
nobody else they can depend upon ; next in order 
come our kindred and relations, whose fortunes are 
generally connected with our own/' This is the 
utmost stretch of heathen philanthropy. So far as 
the love of country is concerned it is the love of an 
abstraction. So far as man is concerned, it is the 
love of a small part to the exclusion of the mighty 
remainder. Notwithstanding it wrought marvels in 
the earlier ages of the Roman commonwealth. 
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But the philaadiroi^of FUto and Cicero was a poor^ 
•elfisb^and grovelliiig passion^ as oompared with that 
of Raikes. The founder of Sunday schools was 
not only a friend of poor children^ hut of their parents 
likewise* His ruling passion was the love of man^ 
in the largest acceptation of the term. He would 
lay up large quantities of meat for stewing^ and three 
limes a week in winter had soup served out of Ids 
own premises in aid of their wants. On one occa* 
sion a great number of these outcasts came to him 
in a body to complain that they had not got suffi* 
dent meat in their soup. Upon learning the subject 
of their discontent he beciune greatly excited^ and 
pulling off Ids coat^ he threw it among them^ ex« 
claiming^ '* You ungrateful wretches^ take my coat/' 
and walked into the house. Instantly they asked 
his pardon^ and followed him with his coat^ but he 
wotQd not at that time see them. Nerertheless he did 
not discontinue the practice of meeting their wants. 
Diligent perseverance in whateyer he undertook 
was a strikingly prominent peculiarity in the charac* 
ter of Mr. Boikes. He was a firm believer in hard 
work. His mind had none of that waywardness^ ca«> 
j»ice> and instability which 80 often prove the ruin 
of the most gifted men. Industry wisus the element 
in which he lived and moved and had his being. 
Under God he hoped for everything from labour; 
without it, nothing. He knew that many ends 
could be effected only by long-continued application, 
and many obstacles overcome only by the labour of 
a lifetime. ^' Perseverance conquers all things.^' 
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He knew how to manage children. Accustomed 
to visit the parents and children at their own houses^ 
he found a poor woman one day scolding a very re- 
fractory girl, who was crying and sulking. After 
asking the mother's leave, he began to talk seriously 
to the girl, and concluded by telling her that she 
must kneel down and ask forgiveness. " The girl 
refused. '' Well then,'' said Mr. Baikes, '' if you 
have no regard for yourself, I have much regard for 
you. You will be ruined and lost if you do not 
begin to be a 'good girl ; and if you will not humble 
yourself, I must humble myself and make a begin- 
ning for you." So he knelt down on the floor before 
the child's mother, and put his hands together with 
all the ceremony of a juvenile offender. No soon^ 
did the stubborn girl see him on his knees on her 
account than her pride was overcome, she burst into 
tears, and falling on her knees entreated forgiveness. 
This act of ingenuous kindness effected what scolding 
could not accomplish. Till her latest day that sulky 
girl would love the memory and bless the name 
of Robert Raikes. 

Scriptural piety was the crowning endowment of 
his character. In him the Christian had a noble 
representative. His was not the wisdom which is 
" earthly, sensual, and devilish, for where envy and 
strife are, there are confusion and every evil work." 
But his was the wisdom that cometh from above, 
and which is " first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
easy to be entreated, fall of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy." In doing 
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good to others^ Robert Baikes got good to liiinself. 
It is recorded concerning him^ that he was deeply 
impressed with the truth and power of the Grospel 
b^ reading the fifiy-third chapter of Isaiah to one of 
his scholars. During his after career he delighted 
in associating with pious men. ^' I find few plea- 
sures/' said he^ " equal to those which arise from the 
conversation of men who are endeavouring to pro- 
mote the glory of their Creator and the good of their 
fellow-creatures/' 



OBJECT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

It is sometimes said that Robert Raikes had no 
other object in originating Sunday schools than the 
preservation of order, the importation of secular know- 
ledge, and the observation of the Sabbath. We 
believe he had a higher and a nobler aim. He meant 
what he said to Joseph Lancaster, '^ They were as 
sheep on the moimtains without a shepherd, and 
could not plead for themselves ; they would each say, 
' Help me, O my Christian friends, for I am poor 
and needy, and no man careth for my soul.^ ^' Where 
filthiness, lawlessness, and blasphemy had to be 
encountered, Raikes may not have felt conversion to 
be the primary object, but the true thought was in 
his heart, and he was the man that cared far their 
souls. The sermon preached before the Union in 
1805, by the late Dr. Bunting, in New Court Chapel, 
from Nehem. vi, 8 — " I am doing a great work'' — 
pleads powerfully for the religious element in our 
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schools. ^' Yours are not common schools, designed 
to teach the art of reading. You instruct them in 
the being and perfection of God, their own immor- 
tality and accountableness, their fall in Adam, their 
redemption in Christ, its necessity, method, value, 
and importance. You strive to clothe these instruc- 
tions in plain and easy language accommodated to 
their tender capacities, careful that your mode of 
teaching shall be affectionate and conciliatory, as 
well as earnest and serious, for that which most evi- 
dently proceeds from the heart is most likely to 
reach the heart, and thus you open your mouth and 
begin at the same Scripture, and preach unto them 
Jesus, gathering the lambs in your arms, and carrying 
them in your bosoms .^^ Listen to the words of Mr. 
Charles Reed, at the recent general convention : 
'^ The Sunday school teacher has many duties, but 
this is a solemn, binding obligation, ' I have sworn, 
and I will perform it.^ His work seeks the redemp- 
tion of humanity from degrading ignorance ; is pro- 
ductive of social and moral advancement, affords a 
guarantee for good citizenship ; secures the observ- 
ance of the Christian Sabbath : but these are acces- 
sories, blessed accompaniments which come in the 
train when once the grace of God takes possession 
of the rebellious heart. However much this Union 
glories in the good which, in these respects, Sunday 
schools have been the means of accomplishing, it has 
always urged that its organisation was not a benevo- 
lent one, touching a moral lever, but a religious one ; 
and we have accepted as our crowning glory, not the 
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evidence of extended operations, but the proofs that 
we have had souls for our hire, and seals to our 
ministry/' 

The principle here laid down will not be attacked 
by those who know " the truth as it is in Jesus/' The 
acquisition of secular knowledge is the duty of aU, 
and within the reach of all possessed of reason and 
the common properties of their species. But the 
teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic in Sun- 
day schools is beside the mark, so much waste of 
time, a breach of the fourth commandment, a snare 
and a delusion. These children shall remain when 
the hills named eternal have become the playthings 
of the mighty spirit of change, when the huge moun- 
tains shall have crumbled into nothing, and the 
hardest rocks have melted in the red flames of con- 
flagration; and the great and almost only work of the 
Sunday school is to seek their conversion by telling 
them about the love of the Father, the atonement of 
the Son, and the quickening influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

But some say a knowledge of the Gospel cannot 
be attained by infant capacity ; the thing is too 
deep, it is surrounded by strange mysteries; the in- 
tellect of childhood cannot comprehend it. It can 
be most clearly shown that while salvation may be 
obtained by men and women, it is oftenest found by 
boys and girls. Samuel was devoted to God when 
an infant, and continued in His service all the days 
of his life. In the royal child Abijah was found 
" some good thing towards the Lord God of Israel.'' 
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King Josiah, at a tender age, effected important re- 
formations in church and state. John the Baptist 
was sanctified from the very womb. The greatest 
triumph of our Lord upon earth was when the 
children rolled through the streets of Jerusalem, 
and rent the air with the cry, " Hosanna to Him 
that cometh in the name of the Lord!'' Melancthon, 
on one occasion, had well nigh fainted but, just at 
that critical moment, he heard some young children 
praising God; and he took courage, for, said he, 
there will still be soldiers to fight under the blood- 
stained banner of the Cross. A deaf and dumb child, 
when asked, in writing, by a perfect stranger at a 
meeting, " Who made all things *f" took up his chalk 
and wrote on a large board, " In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.'' The same 
child when asked in a similar way, " Why did Jesus 
Christ come into the world?" wrote under it, 
" This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accep- 
tation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners." The visitor then put a question 
which many of us would have feared to put, lest it 
should have produced an unhappy effect; but by 
this time he began to have confidence in the child's 
ability : — ^he asked him, " Why were you bom deaf 
and dumb, when I can both hear and speak ?" For 
a moment the boy looked at it with a countenance 
rather expressive of sorrow ; but his face soon beamed 
with acquiescence in the Divine will, and he took up 
his chalk and wrote, " Even so. Father ; for so it 
seemed good in Thy sight.'^ See what this child 

12 
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had learned !— the three grand subjects of creation, 
redemption^ and providence; and it would appear 
that the boy had such faith in redemption^ that he 
could cheerfully confide in providence^ knowing that 
both came from love. Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings can the Lord ordain strength. 



QUALIFICATIONS OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Poets are bom^ not made ; but teachers are made, 
not bom. Certain gifts and graces are essential for the 
duly qualified Sunday school teacher. He must be 
apt to teach. It is not necessary that he should be 
endowed with gifts sufficient to electrify a nation. 
High intellectual qualifications are not of primary im« 
portance. The fact is^ in the kingdom of Christ 
great learning is not demanded ; great^ striking^ and 
splendid talents are not indispensable in order to 
polish gems for a place in the Saviour^s diadem. In 
men who can simply present the Gospel in an attrac- 
tive aspect^ God often displays the greatness of His 
grace in saving souls. Yet we fearlessly assert that 
a much higher amount of professional knowledge 
than our teachers at present possess is necessary^ 
in order to enable schools to keep pace with the re- 
quirements of the age. " Teacher said, this morn- 
ing/' exclaimed a lively boy, " that Shem was Noah's 
eldest son ; so I asked him why Japheth was called 
the elder ; and he looked so queer \" A little girl 
returning from school said, ^' Sister, do not the 
words in italics in the Bible mean that they are not 
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to be found in the original ? because teacher said they 
were meant to be more emphatic/^ He must be 
devoted to his work. If his heart is not in the school^ 
there will be no energy in his movements, and any 
little excuse will serve to divert him from his duties. 
We want no lifeless machines. Our teachers must 
feel that God has said to them, '^ Take this child, 
and nurse him for Me : and I will pay thee thy 
wages.^^ He must make the art of teaching his 
special business, and be constantly in the school 
giving the invitation, " Come, ye children, hearken 
unto me, and I will teach you the fear of the Lord.'' 
He must be a man oi prayer, Alexander, on one 
occasion, wished to reward a soldier for a most 
worthy deed; so he told his treasurer to grant him 
whatever sum of money he might ask. But the 
request of the soldier was so enormous, that the 
treasurer would not grant it without first consulting 
his master. " Give it to him,'' said the emperor ; 
^' he honours Alexander by asking so much." See 
that you honour Gt)d in the same way ; live in the 
spirit of prayer ; ay, and pray in the present tense. 
''Save now;, I beseech Thee, O Lord; O Lord, I 
beseech Thee, send now prosperity." He must be 
dowered with perseverance. Seldom will the incense 
of human praise smoke along his pathway. Often 
will he be disheartened on account of his seeming 
want of success. But he must yield to no dis- 
couragements. When Williams the missionary, 
was in Edinburgh, he gave a glowing account of the 
progress of the Gospel in the South Seas, and excited 
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the audience to perfect enthusiasm. When he sat 
down there arose another missionary — ^we believe from 
India; and while the tears stood in his eyes^ he said 
that he had listened to the words of Mr. Williams with 
the greatest admiration and delight^ but he had no 
such stories to tell. All he could say was that he 
had livedo and laboured, and preached the Gospel in 
India for twenty years, and he knew not if with any 
success; but there was one thing which cheered him : 
his Master would not say in the day of judgment, 
" Well done, thou good and successfuJ servant/' but 
He would say, " Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.^' We believe that your degree in glory wiU 
not be in proportion to your success, but in proportion 
to the earnestness of your endeavours. The Sunday 
school teacher is an ambc^sachrf and when he has 
done all he can to bring about peace he has done his 
duty. He is a fisherman^ and is only responsible 
for the net he uses and the wayJie fishes. He is a 
sower, and when he has brought his agricultural 
skill to bear upon the soil, and scattered good seed, 
he has done his duty. Success does not rest with 
men, but with God. But the glory of heaven will 
reveal that God does reward the humblest faithfdl . j 

labourer. " Verily I say unto you, he shall in no ' 

wise lose his reward.'^ A very excellent teacher said 
to her pastor that in all her experience she never 
could see any good resulting from her labours. 
Eighteen months after, a little girl upon her death- 
bed said it was through that teacher's instructions 
that she was brought to Christ. Should you not be 
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rewarded here, yon will be hereafter with a crown of 
life, and an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away. 



PROGRESS. 

If you wish to know what influence Sunday schools 
have exerted, contrast England as she is with what 
she was prior to their introduction. Concerning 
the two universities of Oxford and Cambridge, where 
the instructors and governors of the people completed 
their education. Swift says, '' I have heard more than 
one or two persons of high rank declare that they could 
learn nothing more at Oxford and Cambridge than 
to drink ale and smoke tobacco ; wherein I firmly 
believed them, and could have added some hundred 
examples from my own observations in one of these 
universities.'^ Johnson gives the following account 
of his outset at Pembroke College : — " The first day 
after I came I waited on my tutor, Mr. Jordan, and 
then stayed away four. On the sixth, Mr. Jordan 
asked me why I had not attended; I answered I had 
been sliding in Christ Church meadow.'' As a matter 
of necessity the examination for degrees was easy. 
Lord Eldon gives the following account of his own 
examination in 1770 : — *' An examination for a de- 
gree at Oxford was, in my time, a farce. I was 
examined in Hebrew and in history. ' What is the 
Hebrew for the place of a skull?' I replied, ' Gol- 
gotha.' 'Who foimded University College?' I 
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stated (though^ by the way^ the point is sometimes 
donbted) that King Alfred founded it. ' Very well, 
sir,' said the exaoiiner, ' you are competent for your 
degree V " The greatest dunce got his testimonium 
signed with as much credit as the finest genius. 
The education of the middle and lower classes was 
most grievously neglected. Institutions founded in 
former ages had been, in a great degree, diverted from 
the objects for which they were designed, and not one 
in twenty, in the manufacturing districts of York- 
shire aud Lancashire, could write their own names, 
or even read their Bibles. 

The moral condition of the people was deplorable. 
The pictorial representation of Hogarth, and the 
fictitious narratives of Smollet and Fielding, may be 
somewhat exaggerated, but certainly they would 
never have attained their celebrity had they not 
given something like a fair representation of the 
existing manners of the people. Drinking and 
gaming were the prevalent vices of the age. The 
nature of the talk and the songs may be inferred 
from the fact that, in great houses, the chaplain was 
expected to retire with the ladies after dinner. Lord 
Eldon states that he has seen a doctor of divinity, 
the worse for a convivial entertainment at the house 
of a friend in Oxford, stagger to the rotunda of the 
RadcliflPe Library, which was not then protected by 
a railing, and continue to go round and round 
wondering at the extraordinary length of the street, 
until some one relieved him from his embarrass- 
ment, and set him on his way home. With such 
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examples before them you may judge of the moral 
degradation of the lower classes. 

The religious state of the community was very 
low. John Newton, of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
Lombard Street, declared that, when he came to that 
church, he was nearly, if not quite, the only clergy- 
man in the city of London who preached the Gospel. 
Bishop Newton, of Bristol, complained bitterly of the 
neglect of duty on the part of the cathedral clergy. 
For months he had never seen the face of the dean 
or prebendary. Bishop Pearce, of Bx)chester, asked 
one of the prebendaries what was his time of resi- 
dence at BxKjhester. '^My lord,'' said he, ''I re- 
side there the better part of the year.'' His mean- 
ing, and the real fact, was, that he resided there 
only during the week of the audit. Nor was the 
state of religion more satisfactory among the Non- 
conformists. The successors of the Puritans had 
sadly fallen away from the zeal, fervour, and ortho- 
doxy of their ancestors. Such being the state of 
the priests, how degraded must have been the people. 
Mrs. Hannah More, in the village of Cheddar, near 
the cathedral city of Wells, could only find one 
Bible in all the parish, and that was used to prop a 
flower-pot ! 

Surely the most prejudiced representation of the 
past will not only admit that a great change so- 
cially, intellectually, and religiously has taken place, 
but that the change is for the better. Our social 
manners, our ordinary occupations, our very pastimes, 
and, to a far wider extent, our opportunities of full 
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mental development^ and our possible spheres of 
practical usefulness^ are enlarged and elevated. The 
organisation of Sunday schools has had much to do 
in bringing about this state of things. Lord Mahon 
will be universally admitted to be an enlightened and 
impartial witness. What does he say? ''Among 
the principal means which, under Providence, tended 
to a better spirit in the coming age, may be ranked 
the system of Sunday schools, and of these the main 
praise belongs to Robert Raikes.'^ 

Sunday schools have undwgone great improve- 
ments since their establishment. What a difference 
there would be between them if we could place at 
this moment, side by side, the schools of 1781 and 
the schools of 1866. For many years none but 
males were engaged in the schools ; even so late as 
1820, out of 1700 teachers, reported by the Sunday 
school Union, only 140 were females. In another 
school, so late as 1830, out of twenty-five teachers 
there was not one female. Now we look upon it as 
a self-evident truth, that none are better qualified to 
teach the Gospel of love than females, none more 
persevering, none more successful; and fuUy one 
half of our teachers are females. In those early 
days, as a general rule, there was only one teacher 
to a school, and scarcely ever more than two or 
three. Few teachers had less than thirty scholars, 
and some as many as a hundred. Now small and 
well-assorted classes, with one teacher, is all 
but universal. We are struck with the different 
management of these schools. Then it was thought 
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that children would not attend the schools unless 
attracted by prizes; and besides rewards, examples 
could be given of attempts made to promote excite- 
ment by allowing the scholars to take places in the 
class as in day schook ; again, far too much physical 
force was used to keep order. Now teachers believe 
that they can attract children by teaching them the 
Word of God, secure improvement without arranging 
them according to the order of merit, and maintiedn 
order apart from the rod. 

In those olden times there was also a diflPerence in 
the way of teaching. For twenty or thirty years 
after the formation of Sunday schools, the principal 
exercise was to hear the children repeat catechisms, 
proo& of doctrines) and large portions of Scripture. 
The teachers seemed to forget that the children had 
other gifts besides that of memory. Hervey's 
' Meditations,' JEsop's ' Fables/ and volumes of re- 
ligious anecdotes, were used as text books in some 
schools. But an entire revolution has been brought 
about in the mode of teaching. All Sunday school 
teachers are not genuine Christians, but as a body 
they are the flower of our churches, and are seeking 
the conversion of the children's souls through the 
teaching of the Word of God. 

What rich fruitage has this blessed system 
already yielded! It has supplied the church with 
its best members. It has furnished deacons *' ftdl of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost.'' It has provided 
pastors valiant for the truth, " wise to win souls." 
It has given the first impulse of seraphic zeal to our 
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most distinguished missionaries. It has made vast 
contributions to the mansions above. It has proved 
the nursery of national righteousness. Not a few 
among the men of useful science and sound wisdom 
have risen from its ranks. Who can compute the 
number of dormant minds it has quickened into 
activity^ and the fine intelligences it has opened 
and expanded. Robert Raikes was not one of 
the peerage; none of the world's glittering stars 
nor jewelled honours flashed upon his breast: 
but he found out the Sunday school system^ and 
through latest ages he will be regarded as the 
honoured instrument of good to millions. Humble 
was the origin^ and feeble the commencement of 
this blessed institution; numerous and powerful 
were the enemies^ civil and ecclesiastical^ that com- 
bined all their energies to crush it; but still it 
flourished and triumphed; and now we have a 
glorious band of four hundred thousand teachers 
breaking up the fidlow groimd, and scattering the 
good seed of the kingdom upon the virgin soil of 
three millions of youthful hearts. Truly the founder 
of Sunday schools was a leader of men^ and a King 
of Society. The King of kings, and only Ruler of 
princes, set His mark upon his forehead, crowned 
him with an everlasting crown, and throned him in 
the high court of heaven. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PIONEER OF MISSIONS. 

"A day will come when the nations of a regenerated East will 
write in letters of gold, npon the first pages of their Christian 
history, the name of William Carey." 

Rby. WiLLiAic Abthitb, M.A. 



THE SECRET OF ENOLAND^S GREATNESS. 

There are three great sources of Progress — Crea- 
tion^ Proyidence> and the Bible. Each of these books 
is a species of revelation^ and a third often appeals to 
the first and the second. The data of all science exist 
in nature. In the material universe we discover the 
alphabet of those lessons which God seeks to impress 
upon His intelligent ofPspring. For six thousand years 
we have been studying the apocalypse of the earth and 
the heavens^ and yet how vague and indefinite is our 
knowledge of the powers, properties, and glories of 
matter I We are still surrounded by bright and be- 
wildering anomalies; important principles still re- 
main undiscovered, at least in their great social ap- 
plications. Providence, in a great measure, consists 
of God's carrying out and prolonging the plans and 
purposes of creation. " God's works of providence 
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are. His most holy, wise, and powerful preserving 
and governing all His creatures, and all their action/' 
In nothing is there chance ; but in everything there 
is a God who— 

" Overroles all mortal things. 
And manages our mean affairs." 

Yet Napoleon expressed an important truth — although 
in a very irreverent way — ^when he said that Provi- 
dence, in the long run, declares on the side of great 
battalions. Providence works through human means, 
and does nothing for humanity that humanity can 
do for itself. But it is the Bible that afPords the 
most ample and accurate information regarding the 
most momentous truths. As the sheaves of Joseph's 
brethren, in his dream, rose up and did obeisance to 
his sheaf; and as the nobles of the land uncover 
their heads and pay theu* homage when Royalty ap- 
pears, so do the oracles of Creation and Providence 
point away to the oracles of the Holy Ghost. This 
book contains a developed plan of redemption. Here 
you are told of your need of Christ, and assured, on 
the other hand, that Christ is all that you need ; 
that fSaith in His finished work is the simple means 
whereby salvation is attained ; and that whosoever 
cometh unto Him He will in no wise cast out. The 
principles of true advancement are not only revealed, 
but embodied, even to very comprehensive detail, in 
the Bible. It is the herald and guardian of social, 
intellectual, and religious progress. 

But history testifies that we have been duU, obtuse^ 
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and inapt scholars. Slowly and imperfectly have we 
learned the lessons of Creation, Providence, and 
Grace. Nevertheless, though our progress, like the 
processes of nature, has not always been appreciable 
to the senses — though achieved through alternate 
advances and reverses, it is not a mere speculation, 
but a well-authenticated fact. Standing by the 
ocean and contemplating an ebbing tide, we are 
sometimes in doubt, on a short inspection, whether 
the sea is really receding; because from time to 
time a wave will dash farther up the shore than that 
which had preceded it. But if we continue our ob- 
servation long enough, we plainly see that the boun- 
dary of the land is, on the whole, advancing. So 
here, by extending our view over the panorama of 
centuries, we distinctly perceive that the progression 
is marked and conspicuous. Think of England in 
1566, when Elizabeth, the advocate of celibacy, sat 
upon the throne. Think of England in 1866, when 
the Royal Lady Victoria, who so shines as a mother, 
sways the sceptre of the British empire ; and, at the 
bidding of your fancy, let 300 years pass before you ! 
Stands England where she did ? Ten thousand monu- 
ments attest our progressive prosperity. Yon tireless 
creature, the iron horse, gallops at the rate of thirty 
or sixty miles an hour; our steamboats bring into 
our harbours the various treasures of the globe ; the 
electric telegraph flashes the news from continent to 
continent with the speed of lightning ; harvests wave 
their golden honours over the decayed forest and the 
exhausted morass; the sleepless fires of mighty 
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manufactories illuminate the midnight of whole 
counties ; pains and penalties on account of religious 
belief and observance have been condemned^ and it 
is now recognised as one of the fundamental axioms 
of the social compact, that man is responsible to God 
alone for his religious faith : from the most trivial 
domestic comforts to the highest constitutional privi- 
leges, we are bettered, enlarged, and elevated. 

England sits queenlike among the nations; her 
name is emblazoned in the annals of fame as the 
asylum of the persecuted — the foster-mother of art 
and of science — the bulwark of civil and of religious 
liberty. To what do we owe our greatness ? Men 
tell us that the law of human society is progress ; 
that, as years elapse, intellect marches, maimers 
ameliorate, and institutions improve. Then, the in- 
habitants of the plains of Dahomey ought to be as 
far advanced as the dwellers within the shores of 
Britain. We hear much about the influence of 
climate, scenery, and soil. But if a salubrious cli- 
mate, beautifiil scenery, and fertile soil could exalt a 
nation, then Naples would look down upon England. 
Prom whence, then, do all our excellencies spring? 
We answer — ^they proceed from the free circulation 
and profound study of the Sacred Volume. What 
a diflPerence between us and the nations where the 
truths of Revelation are unknown, or, at best, but 
little known I America has recently been employing 
steel and bullets, instead of reason and thought, 
to determine whether the bond of the slave shall be 
burst, and the oppressed allowed to go free. But 
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the repugnance of Christianity to an appeal to arms 
for the settlement of differences is in the course of 
being discovered ; and a few years will suffice to set- 
tle the question. Spain is the most stupid and priest- 
ridden nation of the sunny South. The men of iron 
who subdued the world have lost the firmness of 
their step, the independence of their gait, and the 
impress of their original greatness. France has made 
gigantic strides in the path of civilisation; there 
science has won bright crowns, art reached a high 
pitch of excellence, and genius and taste are 
the severe arbitresses of destiny. Yet the Church, 
the State, the whole nation, is groaning under a 
system of polished despotism and civilised servility. 
Russia has not yet abolished serfdom ; by far the 
most numerous class of the people belong, in nearly 
equal proportions, to the crown and to individual 
proprietors. Absolutism still reigns there, and men 
worship the priests and the emperor more than they 
worship God. Turkey debases, insults, and treats 
woman with contemptible inferiority. Go over the 
list of the countries of Europe, and you must be con- 
vinced that, in morality, intelligence, liberty, religion, 
and everything manly, we are far in advance. 

If we penetrate into the dark world of heathenism 
we behold crimes, cruelties, and superstitions, at 
which humanity must weep. Look at benighted, 
oppressed, enslaved, and injured Africa. Men there 
worship the moon; and kings dwell in palaces 
whose walls are built of human skulls ! Asiatic 
nations worship oxen, kites, snakes, and monkeys ; 
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and are so strongly bound in the fetters of caste — 
that most crafty device of Satan for keeping men 
in abject subjection to his degrading tyranny — that 
two neighbours of equal education and fortune dare 
not eat at the same board. Yes, at this very mo- 
ment, heathendom resembles the crater of a volcano, 
belching and pouring forth torrents of burning, 
crushing, and destroying lava. Adulteries, murders, 
robberies, deceits, covetousness, revenge, wars, 
slaveries, and idolatries, fiised down into a moral 
chaos — 

" Which God by curse created evil, for evil only good. 
Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things. 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned or fear conceived." 

Wherever the Bible is imknown vice reigns tri- 
umphant. 

An African prince, on one occasion, sent an 
ambassage with costly presents to our beloved Queen, 
and asked her, in return, to teU him the secret of 
England's greatness and England's glory. How 
noble, beautiftd, and truthfiil was the answer of 
Victoria ! She said nothing about the valour of her 
sailors, the bravery of her soldiers, the reputation 
of her philosophers, the fame of her universities, or 
the extent and success of her commercial enterprises. 
Our Queen has more piety than ostentation, hence 
she did not, like Hezekiah, king of Judah, in an 
evil hour, show the ambassador her diamonds, jewels, 
and ornaments; but, handing him a beautiiully- 
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bound copy of the Bible, said, ^^Tell the prince 

that THIS IS THE SECRET OP EnGLAND^S GREATNESS/^ 

The only things which the heathen care about are, 
^^What shall we eat? what shall we drink? what 
shall we put on V Meat, drink, and covering — ^the 
things that affect only the body — are the objects of 
their chief concern. In the first chapter of the 
epistle to the Romans we find a picture of heathen- 
ism from the pencil of inspiration as lifelike 
to-day as when first drawn: — "Being filled with all 
unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetous- 
ness, maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, debate, 
deceit, malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of 
God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil 
things, disobedient to parents, without understanding, 
covenant-breakers, without natural affection, impla- 
cable, unmerciftd.^^ The same is the tenor of the fol- 
lowing passage, in the fourth chapter of the epistle 
to the Ephesians : — " This I say therefore, and 
testify in the Lord, that ye henceforth walk not as 
other Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their mind, 
having the understanding darkened, being alienated 
from the life of God through the ignorance that is 
in them, because of the blindness of their heart : 
who being past feeling haye given themselves over 
unto lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness with 
greediness.^^ In the heathen world we search in 
vain for one flower of heaven, one tree of God^s 
planting, one fruit of holiness. There is little that 
wears even the likeness of virtue. Heathenism is 
school in which man^s heart, a quick scholar, learns 

13 
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'^sly circumvention, unrelenting hate, mean self- 
attachment, and scarce aught besides/^ 

Christianity alone is the great moral lever of our 
humanity; producing among all races, and amid 
every variety of external condition, the same kind 
of fruits, and doing this where every other expedient 
has failed. Missionaries are, consequently, the 
world's true immortals. Some stars are diminishing 
in their lustre, and other stars are acquiring an ever 
increasing brightness. The names of great mission- 
aries are like those enlarging stars. William Carey, 
whose career we now proceed to trace, stands at the 
head of all modern missionaries. His mission re- 
minds us of the grandest heights of that glorious 
Himalayan range that stand like monarchs with all 
India at their feet. 

BIRTH AND LINEAGE. 

William Carey was bom in the village Paulersbury, 
in Northamptonshire, August 17th, 1761. We 
shall not attempt to make out an illustrious pedigree 
for him. Whether a man's name may be found in 
that granary of honours, the Herald's office, maketh 
no matter to us. He ought to stand or fall by 
what he is in himself. That noble man, Thomas 
Arnold, of Rugby, held that the very idea of 
chivalry was false and dishonouring j and Tennyson, 
who mingles much with the nobility, has sung — 

** Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 
From yon blue heaven above us bent. 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the clums of long descent." 
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Feudalism has been left behind, and men not only 
repeat^ but now begin to believe, that they have a 
common origin, being made of one blood, and having 
the same Creator, and, therefore, notwithstanding 
their diversity of language, of complexion, and con- 
dition, they are essentially equal, and have equal 
rights. Indeed, talent and worthiness are far more 
frequently found in the cottage than in the palace. 
The history of every nation under heaven bears wit- 
ness to the fact that illustrious sovereigns, with few 
exceptions, have been of plebeian origin. Classical 
scholars know that ^^ porphyro genitus'' is a syno- 
nym for imperial vice and imbecility. Edmund and 
Elizabeth Carey, the parents of William Carey, had 
neither rank nor riches, and ran no danger of incur- 
ring the satire of the lines— 

*'They who on noble ancestors enlarge. 
Produce their debt instead of their discharge." 

They were placed in that happy medium which is 
considered most favorable to comfort and respect- 
ability. 

VILLAGE SCHOOL. 

The education of the subject of this sketch was what 
is generally esteemed good in country villages. His 
father being schoolmaster, he had doubtless some 
advantages which other children of his age had not. 
Erom childhood he manifested not a few of those 
peculiarities for which, in after life, he became 
remarkable. He was watchful to improve every 
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moment^ and to profit by every privilege. There are 
many who are ever waiting for some great and won- 
derful chance that never comes ; but Carey, even at 
this early period, realised the meaning of the poet^s 
words : 

*' Think nought a trifle, though it small appear. 
Sands make the mountain, moments make the year ; 
And trifles life. Tour care to trifles give. 
Or you die before you learn to live." 

When in his sixth year he was often heard by his 
mother going through in the night the lessons he 
had learned in the day, while all the rest of the 
family were fast asleep. Whatever he bogan he 
finished. Difficulties never discouraged him. He 
was as earnest and dauntless in his recreations as 
he was in school. If there were an inaccessible tree 
which shook the courage of his schoolfellows, he 
would never rest until he had climbed it. Flowers 
which he loved almost to a passion were gathered 
by him not only from dirty roadsides and thorny 
hedges, but from precipitous heights and dangerous 
swamps, towards which other boys had looked only 
with despair. 



APPRENTICED TO A SHOEMAKER. 

From about seven years of age he was greatly 
afflicted whh a scorbutic disorder in his face and 
hands, which, although it scarcely ever appeared in 
the form of an eruption, yet, when exposed to the 
rays of the sun during the day, he suffered distressing 
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pain througli the night. This unfitted him for 
earning his Kving by labour in the field or elsewhere 
out of doors. His parents were affected with his 
situation^ and apprenticed him to a trade which has 
been, at various times^ associated with the names of 
more eminent men than any other we can name. 
His master was a strict Churchman^ and Carey 
looked upon Dissenters with contempt. He had read 
Jeremy Taylor's ' Sermons/ and Spinker's ' Sick 
Man Visited/ and other books, and was a strenuous 
advocate for the Establishment. Mr. C. Nichols, 
of Hackleton, had in his employment an older ap- 
prentice, who had been brought up a Dissenter. It 
was in disputes with this young man that Carey first 
learned that he was wrong. But his self-esteem was 
stronger than his conscientiousness, so he made up in 
positive assertions what he wanted in argument, and 
always had the last word. Yet, although he would 
not at the time own he was vanquished, he was 
often convinced afterwards that the last word was 
poor compensation for bad argument. 

When he had been apprenticed about two years 
his master died. As he was not master of his busi- 
ness, he engaged to work to Mr.T. Old, of Hackleton, 
for lower wages than usual. His second master was 
removed by death before he had learned his trade, 
and he was married before the fiill term of his 
apprenticeship expired. 

He was said to have been by no means skilful 
with the bristle and awl. It was reported that, when 
in business at Hackleton, some gentleman in the 
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neighbourhood, who wished to encourage him, was 
accustomed to order four pairs of shoes at a time, 
in the hope that out of the eight shoes he would be 
able to find two that would fit. But Carey himself, 
in a communication to Dr. Ryland, flatly contra- 
dicts the stories, so current at one time in North- 
amptonshire, about his bad workmanship. " I was 
accounted a very good workman, and recollect Mr. 
Old keeping a pair of shoes, which I had made in 
his shop, as a model of good workmanship. But the 
best workmen sometimes, from various causes, put 
bad work out of their hands, and I have no doubt 
but I did so too.'' 



CONVERSION. 

The best of men are so bad that a gracious change 
of heart is indispensable. But at this time Carey did 
not think so. He felt that he wanted something, but 
had no idea that nothing would serve but a new nature, 
a new heart, a new life. According to many, conver- 
sion is necessary only for the scum and offscourings of 
the city — ^blasphemers, harlots, and thieves — those 
poor, depraved, degraded creatures, who, weighed 
down by poverty, ignorance, and guilt, have sunk to 
the bottom of society, and lie there in distressing 
and dreadful pollution ; but not inculcated in regard 
to the decent, correct, gentle, benevolent, and ami- 
able. To tell princes, and wealthy merchants, and 
poets, and artists, and philosophers of the worlds 
that unless they undergo this radical change th^ 
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shall be excluded from the heavenly kingdom^ is de- 
nounced as rude and fanatical. Let us beware of 
this false charity which lurks in the courtesy of 
the world, and slays its tens of thousands by flattering 
them into a fatal delusion. Listen to the express 
declaration of Scripture regarding man^s natural de- 
pravity, and the terms of admission into heaven : 
^' The carnal mind is enmity against God, for it is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
be,^^ Rom. viii, 7. '^ Verily, verily, I say unto thee. 
Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.'' 

While attending the parish church, William Carey 
became concerned about his soul ; and the frequent 
comments of his master upon certain parts of his 
conduct increased his uneasiness. He now attended 
regularly the ministry of a dignified hierarchical 
church, that believes that regeneration is effected by 
the graceful ceremony of the baptism of infants, to 
be followed, of course, by that beautifiil invention, 
confirmation, by the imposition of the apostolically 
gifted hand of the bishop ; not doubting but that such 
assiduous waiting upon the means would produce 
ease of mind, and make him acceptable to God. He 
also left off lying, swearing, and other sins to which 
he was addicted, and sometimes when alone tried to 
pray. But his inward uneasiness still increased. 
Through the instrumentality of his fellow-apprentice, 
his opinions underwent a change, and he began to 
attend a prayer meeting at the Dissenting chapel in 
the evening. He now felt that an entire change of 
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heart was absolutely necessary^ and began to seek 
for mercy with great earnestness. On February lOth^ 
1779^ a day appointed for fasting and prayer^ he 
heard Mr. Chater, of Ohiey, who insisted much on 
following the Lord entirely^ and enforced his ex- 
hortation by the words of Paul : '' Let us, therefore, 
go forth unto Him without the camp, bearing His re- 
proach.^^ Before the sermon was ended he had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the Church of England, 
as established by law, was Ihe camp in which all 
were protected from the scandal of the Cross, and 
that he ought to bear the cross of Christ among the 
Dissenters. The logic was certainly inconsequential, 
but it induced him to exchange a carnal for an evan- 
gelical ministry. Some pious Dissenters in the vil- 
lage where he lived took him by the hand, com^ 
municated their own expmence and feelings, and 
encouraged him. In their company the work of the 
Lord was carried on in his soul — ^he became a 
Christian. 

He now consecrated himself with all his heart to 
Gt)d. His sister says, '^At this time he was in- 
creasingly thoughtful and very jealous for the Lord 
of hosts. Like Gideon, he seemed for throwing 
down all the altars of Baal in one night. When he 
came home we used to wonder at the change. We 
knew that, before, he was rather inclined to persecute 
the faith he now seemed to wish to propagate. At 
first, perhaps, his zeal exceeded the bounds of pru- 
dence j but he felt the importance of the things which 
we were strangers to; and his natural disposition 
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was to pursue earnestly what he undertook ; so that 
it was not much to be wondered at, though we 
wondered at the change/^ 



A BAPTIST MINISTER. 

There are not a few whose love to Christ we have 
no reason to question, and who have a sincere desire 
to serve God and work for His glory, but they have 
failed to unite themselves with His people, and thus 
deprive themselves of much spiritual good. Where 
should the soldier be but in his regiment ? Where 
should the physician be but among his patients? 
Where should the child of God be but in the church 
with the family of God ? Carey having given him- 
self to the Lord, and from a sermon preached by 
the Rev. M. Horsey, and some conversation with 
Mr. Hume, then on probation at Road ; become a 
Baptist, gave himself to the Lord^s people at Olney. 

His first stammering attempts at preaching were 
made at EarFs Barton. The friends asked him to 
preach again, and he continued to do so for about three 
years and a half. He generally went on the Lord^s 
day morning, and returned at night, the distance 
being about six miles. Soon after this, a few people 
wished him to exercise his gifts in a house licensed 
at Paulersbury, his native village. This was ten 
miles; but as he had the pleasure of se^ng his 
parents, he went, and preached with great accept- 
ance. A very pious woman congratulated his 
mother on the occasion, and spoke of the Lord's 
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goodness in calling her son to such a noble work. 
His mother replied, '' What, do you think he will 
he a preacher ?'' '^ Yes/' she replied, " and a great 
one, I think, if spared/' One of his brothers, and 
a sister, often went to hear him. His father, also, was 
anxious to hear him, but did not wish to be seen by 
his son, or any one else. An opportunity oflfered, 
and he embraced it; and although he was a man that 
never discovered any partiality for the abilities of 
his children, but sometimes went a little too far the 
other way, yet he approved of what he heard, and 
was highly gratified. He was at that time in his 
twentieth year, and married. 

Soon after he became pastor of the Baptist church 
at Moulton. He had now a regular charge, and the 
diligent study of the Word of God, and other reading, 
and the mental effort necessary for ministering four 
times every week to the same people, led to a proper 
appreciation of the value of time, and was favorable 
to that stem and almost sovereign control which 
he ultimately exercised over his own faculties, com- 
manding them in concentrated force to any object, 
and almost at any time he pleased. Here, also, he 
became acquainted with Mr. Puller, of Kettering, 
Mr. Hall, of Amsby, Mr. Morris, of Clipston, and 
Mr. Pearce, of Birmingham; and his intercourse with 
these great men was variously beneficial. But the 
straits to which he was reduced while at Moulton 
are almost incredible. At first there was a prospect 
of a good school, but that was soon blasted by the 
return of the former schoolmaster. To compensate 
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for this failure he had recourse to his trade, working 
with his own hands, and giving out work to be done 
by others. Both the church and congregation at 
Moulton increased considerably under his ministry ; 
the chapel was rebuilt and enlarged for their accom- 
modation, but the people were very poor and could 
not support him comfortably. It is reported upon 
undeniable evidence that he and his family have lived 
for a month together without tasting animal food. 
Surely he was warranted in entertaining an invitation 
to a field of greater usefulness and more comfort. 

In 1789 he removed to Leicester; yet here, also, 
he found it necessary to incease his income by teaching 
a school ; and a letter is still extant, addressed to 
the celebrated author of the ^ Reign of Grace/ 
signed by himself and his deacons, acknowledging an 
exhibition from the Baptist fund, and requesting the 
committee to renew the grant. Here he regularly 
distributed to every day, and almost every hour, its 
appropriate labour. 

" Oif Monday, I confine myself to the study of the 
learned languages, and oblige myself to translate some* 
thing. On Tuesday to the study of science, history, 
composition, &c. On Wednesday I preach a lecture, 
and have been for more than twelve months on the 
Book of Revelation. On Thursday I visit my friends. 
Friday and Saturday are spent in preparing for the 
Lord's day,and the Lord's dayin preaching the Word of 
God. Once a fortnight I preach three times at home, 
and once a fortnight I go to a neighbouring village in 
the evening. Every month I go to another village 
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on the Taesday evening. My school b^QS at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and continues till four o'clock 
in winter, and five in summer. I have acted for 
this twelyemonth as secretary to the committee of 
Dissenters; and am now to be regularly appointed to 
that office with a salary. Add to this occasional 
journeys, ministers' meetings, &c., and you wiU 
rather wonder that I have any time, than that I have 
so Uttle." 

Previous to Carey's removal to Leicester, the 
Baptist church had sunk into a most melancholy 
state. Aniinomianism^ both in principle and 
practice, had taken such deep root that an asso- 
ciation of mimsters held there in June, 1787, so- 
lemnly remonstrated against the folly and wickedness 
of many who stood as members. The consequence 
was that some of the principal offenders were sepa- 
rated; both the deacons were excluded; and the 
pastor resigned. But the church was still in a cor- 
rupt state, and after some attempts at purgation, 
the pastor, with the advice of the best members, 
proposed to dissolve their church relationship and 
begin anew. This proposal was acceded to; the 
result was that a number of loose characters were 
declared by the church to be no longer members. 
These became Mr. Carey's deadly enemies. They 
reproached him as a man who did not preach the 
Gospel ; and one of the boldest of them threatened 
to protest against his ordination. His heart, how- 
ever, failed him, and he made no opposition. Yet 
these false brethren gave him much trouble, and on 
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some occasions he appeared to be distressed beyond 
measure. By degrees, however, his buoyant spirit 
surmounted all his trials, and he rose in esteem 
superior to the influence of detraction. 

Every true minister is a special creation of Divine 
grace, just as every world is a special creation of 
Divine power. " There are diversities of operations, 
but the same Spirit.^' The process by which men 
reach the pulpit are, indeed, most diverse. Some 
come fresh from the academic groves, where they 
have won the highest intellectual trophies, while 
others are summoned from the wilderness of ob- 
scurity. We must judge of a man's mission by the 
work he performs, and not by the discipline he has 
undergone. Carey faithfully discharging his minis- 
terial duties to his small and poor congregations — 
turning schoolmaster to eke out his income — ^work- 
ing at his trade lest debt should be incurred ; and 
acknowledging an exhibition from the Baptist fund, 
for the relief of necessitous ministers, is a far nobler 
man than those pretended followers of the apostles 
with the mitres and croziers, gorgeous cathedrals, 
and splendid sacerdotal robes, looking down with 
scorn upon the poor and refusing to visit them. 
Christ's ministers ought to be the friends of the lower 
orders — the masses — the multitude. The common 
people heard their Master gladly. 

At the time Carey lived at Leicester, a gentleman 
made particular inquiry about him, and expressed 
deep regret that he had turned out to be a cushion- 
thumper ; never did a youth promise fairer, he said. 
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to make a great man. Carey believed in the tran- 
Bcendant grandeur of the pulpit. In his estimation 
it offered a man a nobler position than the throne of 
empires. The pulpit has, or at least ought to have, 
no rival. It is impossible for the senate or the 
bar ever to surpass it. When the senator or the 
barrister rises to the giddiest heights of eloquence, 
it is when he touches the moral sympathies, or 
refers to the Infinite and Eternal. All hail the day 
when the pulpit shall vindicate its sovereign claims, 
and arrest the attention of the world — ^when Chris- 
tianity, arrayed in moral majesty and clothed vrith 
tremendous power, shall sway the sceptre over uni- 
versal man I 



THE MISSION THOUGHT SFRINGINO UP AND 

DEVELOPING ITSELF. 

The propagation of Christianity in the world is 
the most important subject that can engage the at- 
tention of man. The rise and progress, the decline 
and fall of empires ; the discovery of unknown coun- 
tries ; the lives of philosophers, senators, and princes ; 
the improvement of the arts and sciences, are usefiil 
and interesting : but nothing is so momentous as the 
spread of the Gospel, which at once brings ^^ glory to 
God in the highest, peace on earth, and good-will 
toward men.^^ We admire Newton, whose genius, 
stepping upon suns, took the grand tour of the uni- 
verse, and described those blazing orbs that sport 
themselves in the hollow of God^s hand. We 
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appreciate Watt, whose master mind perfected the 
steam-engine, and made a present to his country of 
a power more economical, more disposable, more 
stupendous, and more essential, than all the other 
powers previously applied to manufactures. We 
pay a willing homage to Milton and Shakespeare, 
and all those noble intellects that constitute our 
mental aristocracy, whose books of enduring scholar- 
ship, fascinating elegance, and burning eloquence, 
have yielded us a measure of happiness it is not easy 
to compute, or even imagine. But is not our mis- 
sionary a far nobler man than any of these ? Even 
now we see him, a little boy sitting in his cottage 
home, reading Cook's voyages round the world, the 
mission sentiment just entering his heart. Then we 
see him standing in his village school-room, poring 
over a map of the world, his heart yearning over the 
dark places of the earth, as yet fiill of the habitations 
of cruelty. With strong emotion he would say, as 
he pointed to the places, and spoke of their inhabi- 
tants, " These are pagans, and these are pagans, 
and these are pagans;'' until his feelings overpowered 
him and he wept aloud. Then we see him standing 
up in a small meeting of ministers at Northampton, 
and proposing for consideration the duty of 
Christians to attempt the spread of the Gospel among 
heathen nations ; only to sit down again, rebuked by 
Mr. Ryland, senior, for his spiritual ambition and 
forwardness. Then we see him at the Clipston Easter 
meeting of ministers; and after listening to two 
sermons that wore an aspect towards a mission 
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among the heathen, moving that something should 
that day be agreed upon relative to the formation of 
a society for propagating the Gospel among the hea- 
then. Partly to satisfy him and partly to save time, 
they recommended him to revise and publish the 
manuscript he had composed on the subject during 
his residence at Moulton. Amid poverty and want 
the pamphlet was prepared for the press, and 
printed under the title of "An Inquiry into 
the obligations of Christians to use means for the 
conversion of the heathen.^^ It went where his voice 
could not go, and became the exponent of his views 
to all around him. Then we see him rising in the 
pulpit, in that crowded assembly of the association 
at Nottingham, and pouring out that appeal to the 
churches, every word of which was like a trumpet 
blast, kindling up the souls of his hearers, and sum- 
moning God^s people to the field. It is no extrava- 
gance to imagine those spiritual creatures who 
"walk the earth unseen, both when we wake, and when 
we sleep,^' looking on with interest and joy when 
young Carey announced his memorable text, Isa. liv, 
2, 3 : " Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them 
stretch forth the curtains of thine habitations ; spare 
not, lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes ; 
for thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on 
the left ; and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and 
make tho desolate cities to be inhabited .^^ After 
observing that the church was in these words com- 
pared to some poor desolate widow, who lived alone 
in a small tent ; and that she who thus lived in a 
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manner forlorn and childless^ was to expect such an 
increase in her family as would require a much 
larger dwelling; and this because her Maker was 
her husband, whose name was not only the Lord of 
hosts, the Holy One of Israel, but the God of the 
whole earth, he proceeded to bring out the spirit of the 
passage in the two memorable exhortations which have 
since become aphorisms on the subject of missions : — 
I. Expect great things from God. II. Attempt great 
things for God.^' Finally, we see him in a private 
conference with his brethren, formally laying himself 
on the missionary altar, addressing Pearce and Fuller, 
in these immortal words, ^^ I will go down into the 
pit, if you will hold the ropes f and so was formed at 
Kettering, October 2, 1792, the Baptist Missionary 
Society. He directed his course to the east. On the 
banks of the Ganges he planted the tree of life, ^^ the 
leaves of which are for the healing of the nations. ^^ It 
grew, and was strong ; drawing nourishment from 
every clod of earth at its root, and every particle 
of air around its trunk, every sunbeam that played 
among its foliage, and every raindrop that nestled 
among its branches; and gathered strength from 
every rude blast that sought to tear it from the soil, 
till it reached imto heaven and embraced the ends of 
the earth. 

BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE VOYAGE. 

The ocean is the grandest of God^s works; and 
what a noble and gracefrd thing a ship is as she 
springs from the shore to the blue waters ! How we 

14 
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have longed to go with her to India^ as the fulfilment 
of all our dreams of poetry and romance, the realisa- 
tion of our highest conceptions of fi-ee, joyous exist- 
ence. Alas ! what a contrast between all this 
poetry and the real prose fact of going to sea ! No 
poet, no hero, no inspired prophet, ever lost so much 
on near acquaintance as this same mystic and 
grandiloquent old ocean. 

Carey, however, was not an enthusiastic poet, " full 
of sentiment, sublime as billows,^^ but a sturdy Chris- 
tian, fighting against and mastering the difficulties 
that stood in the way of his benevolent enterprise. 
Obstacles arose at the very outset. Many of his 
brethren were deeply prejudiced against his project. 
His wife was a great trial to him. Brought up in 
an obscure village, without any advantages of mental 
and few of religious culture, with a spirit unusually 
timid, and a bodily frame always feeble, she felt 
dejected and dismayed, and determined to remain at 
home. Another difficulty arose out of the circum- 
stances of his companion. He was in pecuniary em- 
barrassment. This he candidly avowed to the com- 
mittee, but it proved to be of more serious incon- 
venience than either he or they contemplated. 
While the missionaries were awaiting the summons 
of embarkation, one of Mr. Thomases creditors ar- 
rived at Ryde for the purpose of enforcing his claims. 
Another disaster followed, still more withering to his 
hopes. The East India Company threw the weight 
of its influence into the scale against missions. They 
were more afraid of landing missionaries in India 
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than of the hosts which the sword of Clive struck 
down at the battle of Plassey. They prohibited him 
from embarking in any of their vessels. With 
weeping eye and heaving bosom the proscribed mis- 
sionary stood on the shore at Portsmouth, as the 
fleet sailed down the channel. 

But, however mysterious the dispensations of 
Providence, we know that they are superintended by 
an infinitely wise God. Although prevented from 
going in the Oxford, Carey was nothing daunted. 
A Danish East Indiaman was daily expected in the 
Dover Roads, and her owners were willing to take 
the whole party — no less than eight persons. The 
terms, however, were £700, and he had no such sum 
at command. But inasmuch as the Lord had, during 
the delay, disposed the heart of his wife to accom- 
pany him, and the ship was in readiness to receive 
them, they started for London, trusting God for the 
money. They told the agent of the ship that they 
had only 300 guineas to ofier him, and proposed that 
some of their number should go as servants, and that 
they should only have two cabins for the entire party. 
To their astonishment the agent consented, and on 
the 13th June, 1793, at five in the morning, Messrs. 
Carey and Thomas, with their families, sailed from 
Dover on board the Cron Princess a Maria. They 
expected a very uncomfortable and long passage, but 
God gave them favour in the sight of the captain, who 
was a well-bred Englishman, and treated them with 
the utmost kindness, admitting them to his own table, 
and providing them with comfortable cabins. 
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It was a tedioas voyage, with its usual accompani- 
ments of broken masts and shattered sails. But the 
Christian hero, burdened with his great message^ con- 
trived to be strangely happy through it all. He con- 
versed with an old deist of the name of Barnard, studied 
Bengalee, read Edwards^s sermons, Cowper's poems, 
attended constantly to family worship, and preached 
every Lord^s day. On the morning of the 26th of 
August he was awoke by the violent rolling of the 
ship, and presently pots, glasses, and everything not 
secure was crashed. The ship seemed at one time on 
top of a mountain, at another in a deep vale. The 
main and foretop masts were carried away. For 
nearly a month they were within two hundred miles 
of Bengal, but in consequence of the violent currents 
they sometimes went backwards instead of forwards. 
On the 11th of November, after a voyage of five 
months all but two days, they arrived all safe and 
well at Calcutta. Then were they all glad, and the 
Christian missionary remembered to give God the 
glory due unto His name. 

CAREY IN INDIA. 

When we contemplate the vastness of India^ its 
unequalled and inexhaustible resources, and its 
almost countless population, we are lost in amaze- 
ment. Whatever nation, in the lapse of past ages, 
has held in its hands the keys of this continent, that 
nation has, for the time being, stood forth in the van 
of the civilised world as the richest and most 
flourishing. About the end of the sixteenth century 
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England began to look with longing eyes towards 
the balmy plains, aromatic groves, and pearly shores 
of India. In 1600, the first fleet of the East India 
Company set sail for India, direct by the Cape of 
Good Hope, so named because of the prospect it 
seemed to hold out. 

India, with its teeming millions, consisting of 
twenty-one distinct peoples, speaking fifty-one 
languages and dialects, has ever been regarded 
by the churches as a most inviting field for 
the enterprise of Christian missions. The Baptist 
mission was the first British Society to take up a 
position in this most appropriate field ; and William 
Carey was the pioneer of that lofty enterprise. Is 
he not a glorious man as he stands up almost solitary 
on those distant shores, and plants the standard of 
the Cross ? A glorious man — ^yes ! more glorious 
far than Alexander, the grand prototype of martial 
heroes, shedding blood by the ocean, and bursting 
into tears because he could not ascend to the stars, 
and carry his conquests throughout creation. How 
poor and pitiM is the great proud soldier beside the 
himible, meek evangelist ! It had been well for the 
east had Alexander never been born ! Carey already 
occupies a proud place on its roll of fame ! More 
glorious far than Caesar, whom men have so 
lavishly praised, and so heedlessly glorified. The 
emperor was celebrated by the wail of widowed and 
fatherless millions, the groans of nations, and the 
crash of the fallen liberties of old Rome. The mis- 
sionary, heaven-taught and heaven-sent, founded a 
nobler empire in India than Borne ever rejoiced in. 
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and his praises have been sung by trooping thousands 
of converted Hindoos. More glorious far than 
Napoleon, the demagogue of modem times. Truly 
there was something imposing in the spectacle of 
that wonderful man, standing at the head of his vast 
army, pulling down kings and plucking up king- 
doms ; while all Europe trembled at his feet. But the 
throne of Napoleon has fallen — that of Carey still 
stands erect. The fabric of the missionary was con- 
structed out of everlasting materials, and placed upon 
the adamant of truth ; time may abolish the land- 
marks of law and opinion around it, but the building 
itself shall continue to look majestically forth over 
the wreck of the kingdoms of this world. 

The leading missionary societies have long since 
taken up positions in India. Upwards of thirty have 
commenced operations in Ceylon and continental 
India. They occupy about 400 stations, and upwards 
of 4000 out-stations. There are 541 missionaries 
employed, assisted by 200 native missionaries and 
2000 native catechists. There are more than 1500 
native churches, with 50,000 communicants and 
200,000 native Christians. There are upwards of 
2500 Christian schools of various kinds, having 
100,000 scholars under instruction. There are 25 
printing presses at work printing the Scriptures, 
and Christian tracts, and books by millions, into the 
various languages and dialects of India. About 
£300,000 are expended annually on missions, and 
during the last three years £18,000 were subscribed 
by native Christians for missionary purposes. 
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Carey had a noble band of coadjutors ; we may only 
mention the names of Marshman^ Ward, and Cham- 
berlain, agents of the same Society. These have 
been followed by worthy sons and successors, whose 
names crowd upon us. Time would fail us to speak 
of Henry Martyn, a man of splendid talents, who 
was senior wrangler of his year at Cambridge. Dr. 
Judson, with his three wives, all remarkable women, 
whose merits stand on record ; and Dr. Coke, who 
crossed the Atlantic eighteen times in fulfilling the 
grand object of his life, and cherished, as the last 
solemn purpose of his life, the evangelisation of India; 
and the illustrious Duff, who, next to Carey, took the 
foremost place in the regeneration of our Indian em- 
pire, and has just left its capital amid regrets more 
extensive, and thanks more heartfelt, than ever fol- 
lowed a departing Governor-General. Would that 
we had space to tell the names and doings of the 
entire band of godly and learned men who have con- 
secrated themselves — ^their fame and fortune, their 
time and talents, their life and all to the missionary 
enterprise in India ! But their record is on high, 
and at the resurrection of the just they shall ^^ shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars 
for ever and ever." 

The East India Company have held India only for 
purposes of worldly advantage and commercial gain, 
and have always discouraged the evangelisation of 
its idolatrous millions. It is said that when the 
news of the recent mutiny reached the India House, 
one of the directors threw up his hat, and shouted 
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'^ Hurrah ! now we shall get rid of the saints/^ He 
was mistaken ; the saints got rid of them. India is 
now subject to the rule of the most beloved and 
potent monarch that ever wore a crown or swayed a 
sceptre, her most gracious majesty Queen Victoria. 
On the breaking out of the great mutiny, there was 
an outcry against praying and preaching officers, and 
there was almost unanimity in the conclusion that 
such officers should be silenced. It was said these 
puritanic proceedings will ruin India. The men who 
saved India were of the godly sort — ^the Lawrences 
and Nicholsons, the Edwardses and Havelocks of 
glorious memory. 

The whole world is now open to the missionary 
enterprise, the fields are white unto the harvest, and 
from every quarter of the globe the cry is heard. Come 
over and help us. Our young men will not always sell 
themselves to Mammon, and disappoint a mother's 
consecration, and wither a father's hopes. The 
Spartans met annually at a given place, and formed 
themselves into a procession. The old went first, 
the middle-aged followed after, and the young 
brought up the rear. After walking for some time, 
they ascended a platform. The old then turning to 
the middle-aged, said — 

** We have been, in days of old. 
Wise and generous, brave and bold." 

To which the middle-aged replied : 

" What in the days of old ye were. 
We at this present moment are." 
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Then the young chimed in : 

" Hereafter, at onr cotmtry's call, 
We promise to excel yon all.** 

Now, we have in the church reverend signiors, who 

may justly take up the language of the old Spartans ; 

and we have heroic men now bearing the heat and 

burden of the day in the high places of the field, 

who may fairly respond in the language of the 

middle-aged ; and we have young men of piety and 

promise rising up amongst us, whose conduct seems 

to say — 

'' Hereafter^ at cor church's csl\. 

We promise to excel you all." 



ACADEMICAL HONOURS. 

Mr. Carey's fame as an oriental scholar became so 
great that, in 1801, Lord Wellesley, who was far more 
friendly with the missionaries than his subordinates, 
and did much to remove the scandal attaching to the 
British name in India, appointed Carey Professor of 
Oriental Languages, in the New College of Fort Wil- 
liam in Calcutta. His claims were indisputably higher 
than those of any other European in Bengal. At this 
early period he had published grammars of the 
Bengal, Sanscrit, and Mahratta languages, and was 
far advanced with the grammars of the Telinga, 
Punjabee, and Persic. He was also collecting vast 
materials for a universal dictionary of Oriental lan- 
guages derived from the Sanscrit, with the corres- 
ponding words in Greek and Hebrew. In 1807, Mr. 
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Carey received the degree of D.D. from a Britisli 
University and about the same time was elected a 
member of the Asiatic Society, We submit the de- 
gree was honorable as well as honorary. No pale 
gentleman in gown, spectacles, and cotton stockings 
at Cambridge or Oxford ; no measure of ability ; no 
mere literary desert, can for one moment stand in 
competition with the claims of Carey, In an idola- 
trous, barbarous, and despotic country, he laid the 
true foundation of the empire of religion, liberty, 
and letters. To him, future ages will trace the insti- 
tution of schools, colleges, and universities, and all 
the blessings of arts, sciences, and civilisation! 
Academic honours, in their results, may be of price- 
less worth j and we are proud of Brown University 
for acknowledging the importance of the Christian 
missionary. The highest scholars of our most cele- 
brated universities will not grudge him his well- 
earned theological degree. The American Univer- 
sities have set us an example. They are encouraging 
their choicest spirits to go "far hence unto the 
Gentiles,^ and bestowing their highest honours on 
men who have laboriously earned them on the 
foreign field. In 1823 he was made a Fellow of the 
Linnean Society of London, and a Member of the 
Geological Society.; and received a diploma, con- 
stituting him a Corresponding Member of the Horti- 
cultural Society of London, 
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DECLINING HEALTH AND DECEASE. 

On the last Sabbath of June, 1809, Dr. Carey 
was seized with a severe fever that brought him to 
the very gates of death. In Octoba*, 1823, he went 
to Calcutta to preach, and returned with a friend 
about midnight. When he got out of the boat, 
close to his own house, his foot slipped and he fell. 
The boatman carried him into the house, and a 
medical man examined his hurt. During the three 
following days, one hundred and ten leeches were 
applied to the thigh. About the tenth day he was 
seized with fever. His pulse was 120 a minute for 
several days, attended with a violent cough and ex- 
pectoration. From these afflictions he was restored, 
but left very weak. He was never afterwards in 
sound health for any lengthened period^ and was 
sensible, from the different attacks of fever and other 
ailments which came upon him in quick succession, 
that the end of his course was fast approaching. 
In September, 1833, he wrote to his sisters, informing 
them that he had every comfort that kind friends 
could give, felt tranquil in his mind, and trusted the 
great point was settled ; but, although ready to de- 
part, left the time when in God^s hands. To a 
minister he said, ^^ I am confident in the promises 
of the Lord, and wish to leave my eternal interests 
in His hands ; to place my hands in His, as a child 
would in his father's, to be led where and how he 
pleases. '^ On the 9th of June, 1834, he fell asleep 
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in Jesus. He was buried by the side of his second 
wife, Charlotte Emilia Carey ; and the following in- 
scription was, by his own request, cut on the stone 
that commemorates her, viz. : 

WILLIAM CAREY, 

BOEN AUGFST 17th, 1761 ; DIED — 

" A wretched, poor, and helpless worm. 
On Thy kind arms I £5U1." 

The Baptist Missionary Society paid a high tri- 
bute to the memory of the great and good man who 
had been so long their associate in missionary exer- 
tion, and whom it had pleased Grod to honour fax 
beyond any contemporary in the missionary field. 
The Asiatic Society placed on record an expression of 
their high sense of his value and merit as a scholar 
and a man of science ; their esteem for the sterling 
and surpassing religious and moral excellencies of 
his character; and their sincere grief for his irre- 
parable loss. 

Carey showed to all men how the weakest do their 
work in God^s army. All nations have now heard of 
him, and seem to say in loud acclaim, '^ Thou hast 
brought us water out of the rock.^' Look not for 
him among the high intellectual thrones, among 
eartVs sages or poets. But yonder, amongst the 
most heroic and devoted men, whose names shine 
conspicuously on the bead-roll of the churches, see 
William Carey. 
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CHARACTER OF CAREY. 



By the native force of his own mind, and the pro- 
vidential circumstances through which he passed, 
the main features of Carey's character have been 
made to stand out with so much prominence as 
ahnost to supersede the necessity of a summary 
review. Yet a few brief reflections will not be deemed 
iinpertinent to our design. 

Let us describe his personneL His portrait — 
for of course we never saw the man himself — gives 
us the idea of a taU, stout, mild-faced, broad- 
shouldered, farmer-looking man, of plain under- 
standing, great modesty and humility of demeanour. 
In his case, as generally happens, personal ap- 
pearance was a thorough, though not an ostenta- 
tious, index to character. Simplicity was a main 
element in the character of Carey. This consti- 
tuted its moral beauty and strength. It secured 
for him the admiration of the great and the confi- 
dence of the poor, the respect of scholars and the 
love of children. 

Flowers he loved almost to passion j and this, if 
not in itseK a virtue, is closely allied to purity and 
elevation of mind. It was no uncommon thing for 
the venerable oriental scholar . and missionary of 
seventy years, to send Hindoo idols to friends in 
England in exchange for some lovely specimen of 
the British flora, such as the tuKp, the daffodil, or 
the lily. A letter to a scientific botanist, near 
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Sheffield^ who had sent him a package of various 
seeds, gives expression to this feeling : — ^^ That I 
might be sure not to lose any part of your valuable 
present, I shook the bag over a patch of earth in 
a shady place ; on visiting which a few days after- 
wards I found springing up, to my inexpressible 
delight, a bellis perennis of our English pastures. 
I know not that I ever enjoyed, since leaving Europe, 
a simple pleasure so exquisite as the sight of this 
English daisy afforded me ; not having seen one for 
thirty years, and never expecting to see one again/^ 
James Montgomery imagined the good doctor thus 
addressing the modest stranger on its sudden appear- 
ance : 

** Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

My mother country's white and red, 
In rose or lily, till this hoar. 

Never to me such beauty spread. 
Transplanted fix)m thine island bed, 

A treasure in a grain of earth. 
Strange as a spirit from the dead. 

Thine embryo sprang to birth." 

His garden was his oratory. Even in his last 
illness, when a favorite plant was brought into his 
apartment, he would look npon it with rapture. 

He had a natural aptitude for philological pur- 
suits. After being called to the ministry, and under 
many disadvantages, he made considerable progress 
in the study of Greek and Latin. His attainments 
as an Oriental linguist were of a high order. In 
the variety and extent of his acquirements he had, 
perhaps, no equals. The great work in which he 
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engaged was the translation of the Holy Scriptures 
into the languages of the East. To execute a 
translation of the Holy Scriptures into a single 
language, even though it should be one^s own 
mother tongue, is no slender task. But versions 
were made or superintended by Dr. Carey in no 
fewer than thirty-five languages or dialects. Besides, 
he engaged in many other and extensive literary 
undertakings. He compiled and published grammars 
of the Sanscrit, the Bengalee, the Mahratta, the 
Telinga, the Kurnati, and the Sikh languages, and 
dictionaries of the Bengalee and Mahratta. 

But our purpose is not so much to exhibit the 
man of science or of literature, though in each cha- 
racter it must be allowed he greatly excelled, as 
to portray a sound, vigorous, and simple Christian 
man, yielding himself to the light of truth, and 
obeying fully the force of great principles. 

Carey was a man of principle, not of impulse. 
He was not possessed of brilliant and attractive parts. 
He had no transcendent intellect, no genius, no 
imagination, no enthusiasm and impetuosity of 
feeling. Poets and painters are deeply indebted to 
fervour and fire; but he derived no help fipom 
warmth of feeling, and the sensible glow of the 
spirits. He had nothing of the sentimental, the 
speculative, or the curious in his constitution. He 
was not in any sense a man of impulse ; but in every 
way he was a man of principle, and could return from 
day to day to the same work at the same hour, 
without tedium or desire of change. This was one 
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secret of his wonderful success, as it often has been 
with the greatest of men. Some of the noblest 
men the world has ever seen have been so, not 
because they were born geniuses ; not from mere 
impulse or inspiration; but because they were always 
watchful to improve every moment, and to profit 
by every privilege. 

Then there was another feature in his character 
— ^he always made the best of the means at his dis- 
posal. Men of the right sort will not be stopped in 
their course for want of appliances. Michael Angelo, 
the greatest sculptor that ever wrought his terrible 
conceptions into marble, made some of his finest 
models out of lumps of mortar. James Ferguson, 
the astronomer, measured the heavens and mapped 
out the universe with a string of beads, stretched 
betwixt his eye and the firmament. Benjamin West, 
the celebrated painter, drew some of his pictures on 
a piece of old board, with a lump of chalk and char- 
coal. So with William Carey — ^he always made the 
best out of what he had. One of the cottages in 
which he lived had not a garden for his botanical 
treasures, but he made one out of the floor of an old 
ruined barn, and thus changed an unsightly dis- 
figurement into a scene of beauty and loveliness. 
When he wanted a map of the world, he made it out 
of two or three sheets of brown paper, which he 
pasted together, sketched with his own hand, and 
posted up against the wall of his workshop. 

A more decisive character the pages of history has 
seldom recorded. Foster, the essayist, might have 
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found in him an illustrious example of that power of 
decision and concentrated energy which accomplishes 
everything but miracles. His control over his mental 
faculties was positively prodigious. Nothing could 
divert him from his purpose. When a boy he was 
climbing a tree, and when near the top his foot 
slipped, and he fell. He fractured a limb, that con- 
fined him to bed for some weeks ; but as soon as he 
got strength enough the very first thing that he did 
was to go and climb that tree again. * Not Paul, nor 
Cataline, nor Napoleon, was a more striking specimen 
of the force of a determined intellect than Carey. 
What other men would have felt strong as fetters of 
brass were to him but as the green withs wherewith 
Samson was bound. 

Then, again, his persevering constancy was re- 
markable. He was as steadfast in adhering to his 
resolution as he was prompt in forming it. Having 
chosen his side, nothing could discourage him. He 
never stopped, he never faltered in his path, though 
every step brought new troubles. Discouragements 
gathered around him under which ninety-nine men 
out of every hundred would have sunk dismayed. He 
felt that difficulties were made to be overcome, and 
by God^s help conquered them all. The rebuff of 
Mr. Ryland, senior, only intensified his interest in 
the mission project. In a letter to his father, dated 
January 17th, 1793, he told him that he was " ap- 
pointed to go to Bengal, in the East Indies, as a 
missionary to the Hindoos.^^ After referring to the 
difficulties he expected to encounter, he concludes 

15 
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with one brief sentence which seems to embody the 
stem determination and resolute purpose of his whole 
life : — " But I have set my hand to the plough.'' 
Mrs. Carey refused to embark for India. To resign 
her eldest son Felix was the utmost to which her 
consent could be obtained. Whilst the ship was de- 
tained off the Isle of Wight, Mr. Thomas, his col- 
league, was served with a writ, and threatened with 
arrest for debt. Another disaster followed, still 
more withering to his hopes — the captain received 
an anonymous letter, admonishing him at his peril 
to proceed with persons on board without the per- 
mission of the East India Company. The mission- 
aries were forthwith compelled to disembark. But 
Carey had "set his hand to the plough.'' Soon 
after they arrived at Calcutta his wife and two 
children were seized with illness, and one child died. 
Further, Mrs. Carey and her sister taunted and re- 
proached him bitterly, on account of the privations 
and trials they were called upon to endure. But he 
"had set his hand to the plough." About this 
time he wrote, " All my hope is in God ; without 
His power no European could possibly be converted, 
and that power can convert any Indian. Though the 
superstitions of the Hindoos were a million times 
more deeply rooted, and the examples of the Euro- 
peans a million times more pernicious, if I were 
deserted by all, and persecuted by all, yet my hope, 
fixed on the sure word of God, wiU rise supe- 
rior to aU obstructions and triumph over all 
trials. God's cause wiU triumph, and I shall 
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come out of all trials as gold purified in the fire/' 
So it proved. His invincible patience in labour and 
uninterrupted constancy triumpbed over every diffi- 
culty. Towards tbe close of his life, when he might 
have rested from his labours, it was no uncommon 
thing for him to weary out three pundits in one day, 
He sought rest only in change of employment. One 
absent from India for thirty years might have re- 
turned and found him sitting cheerfully at the same 
labours, with the same dozing pimdit before him. 
"Eustace,^^ said he, on one occasion, with much 
self-deprecating modesty, but with some truth, ^^ if, 
after my removal, any one should think it worth hJs 
while to write my life, I will give you a criterion 
by which you may judge of its correctness. If he 
give me credit for being a plodder, he wiU describe 
me justly. Anything beyond this will be too much. 
I can plod. I can persevere in any definite pursuit. 
To this I owe everything.''^ It is not the man who 
can build castles in the air, but the plodder, who 
will rise to eminence, and make the world his insol- 
vent debtor. 

Another trait must be noticed — his self-conse- 
cration. The ruling thought in Carey's mind was — 
the duty of the Church which has believed the Gospel 
to publish it throughout the world. Under the in- 
fluence of that thought, which burned within him as 
a fire in his bones, he devoted, not only his life, but his 
learning — ^not only his learning, but all the power and 
emolimients it yielded, to the missionary enterprise. 
The dedication was not the mere sighing of a romantic 
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spirit, nor the fitful flash of an impulsive spirit,' nor 
the result of mere excitement; it was deliberate and de- 
vout. He felt that fleeing from India would be fleeing 
to Tarshish ; so he left England, threw himself into a 
foreign field, became the pioneer of a noble army, 
and encouraged by his example many a soldier of 
the Cross in India, and all over the world, to fight 
as he did, and to overcome by the blood of the 
Lamb. Statesmen in India scoffed at the idea of a 
mechanic converting India. The clever, witty, and 
ingenious Sydney Smith shot his quick-glancing 
shafts, from behind the fastnesses of the ' Edinburgh 
feeview,^ at missions ; and desecrated the robes he 
wore, and the altars at which he ministered, by 
holding Carey up to scorn as the ^' consecrated cob- 
bler.'' Many of his fellow-Christians, alas ! stooped 
to the same spirit. But he could stand calm and 
serene in the midst of all and say, " None of these 
things move me I^' 



SUCCESS OF MISSIONS. 

Our modern missions are little more than sixty 
years old, and already we see the face of the wide 
world rapidly changing under the mighty influence. 
At the commencement of 1800 the whole Protestant 
missionary staflF throughout the world amounted to 
ten societies only. What a glorious position we oc- 
cupy now ! If the first sixty years of the nineteenth 
century be divided into three equal periods, nine 
societies belong to the first, fifteen to the second. 
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and twenty-four to the third. The following faets^ 
collected from the statistics of the great missionary 
societies in 1860^ will afford a general idea of 
the present strength of the missionary enterprise, 
with some of its results. In great Britain 22 
missionary societies, in North America 14, and 
on the Continent of Europe 15; in aU 51. 
These employ 1600 missionaries, are supported by 
an income of £860,000 per annum, and, as one re- 
sult of their work, 200,000 communicants are con- 
nected with Christian churches, and more than 
1,200,000 of converts, young and old, are sitting 
beneath the banner of the Gospel, rejoicing in Sab- 
bath ordinances and all the blessed privileges that 
cluster round the Gospel of Christ, who otherwise 
woidd have lived in heathenism and have died in 
despair. 

But in order to realise still more clearly the great- 
ness of the work which has abready been accomplished, 
let us examine the missionary labours of the 
Church during this century from another point of 
view. Take the map of the world, and look over its 
continents and islands, and contrast their condition, 
as to the means of grace, in 1800 and 1860. Then 
the only British mission east of the Cape of Good 
Hope was in India. This was confined to the Bap- 
tist Mission, protected in the settlement of Seram- 
pore. We remembered, when the Danish flag waa 
waving over nearly every steeple in the land, and 
in the streets of all our great cities and towns, not 
long ago, that it was under that flag that Dr. Carey 
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had to take refuge. If we wanted any additional 
reason for giving a hearty welcome to the Danish 
princess^ we should have found it in the remem- 
brance of the service which her country's flag 
rendered to us. Amid great difficulties Carey 
began his labours in 1793, and was joined by a few 
brethren in 1799, but the first convert they made 
was in 1800. 

The original promoters of missions had to convert 
the Church to the work before they coidd go to con- 
vert the heathen to Christianity. The Bishop of 
St. Asaph declared, in the house of Lords, that '^ the 
obligation said to be incumbent on Christians to pro- 
mote their faith throughout the world had ceased 
with the supernatural gifts which attended the com- 
mission of the Apostles.^^ A very few years after the 
worthy Baptist ministers had set the missionary 
example to England, by originating a Society for 
the DiflFusion of the Gospel, there was a famous 
debate in the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Men of God began to manifest increased 
activity in advancing the Redeemer's Kingdom. 
Two overtures were transmitted to the General 
Assembly recommendatory of a favorable consider- 
ation of the missionary scheme. The result of this 
memorable debate was that the overtures were ne- 
gatived, mainly on the argument that it was ^^ im- 
proper and absurd to propagate the Gospel abroad 
while there remained a single individual at home 
without the means of religious knowledge.'^ A race 
unborn at the time have now reached the middle 
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term of life ; and of those who either joined in the 
discussion^ or recorded their votes at its close, none 
survives, but the important facts connected with it 
still read their lesson to the country. 

Further, there were portentous obstacles in the 
way of missions, arising, not from the indifference, 
but from the direct hostility of a nominal Christian 
Government to the conversion of the subjects under 
its sway. Hindoostan was closed by the East India 
Company against the missionaries of the Christian 
Church, Of the company's own chaplains, Claudius 
Buchanan alone had the courage to advocate in India 
the missionary cause, and his sermon preached upon 
the subject in 1800, in Calcutta, was deemed a bold 
and daring step. 

Sixty years ago China seemed hermetically 
sealed against the Gospel. Its language and its 
walls seemed to fold it up in gloomy unity and 
defiance. In Africa there were but few missionaries, 
and these had but lately arrived at the Cape. Thick 
darkness brooded over the rest of that miserable land. 
The Hottentot, and Fingoe, and Kafl&r, were shot 
down without mercy. The scattered islands of the 
South Sea had not been visited by one herald of the 
Gospel. A solitary beacon gleaming on the ocean, 
for the missionary ship Duff had indeed been seen, 
but the missionaries had not yet planted their feet on 
Tahitian soil. HaK a century ago Turkey was shut 
up against the Gospel, and to forsake the Crescent 
for the Cross was to die. In 1818 two missionaries 
sailed from England to Madagascar, but in 1835 a 
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message was sent from the Queen^ the restdt of 
which was that all English missionaries were driren 
from the island. But from dwelling longer oh this 
gloomy picture we refrain. 

How changed is the aspect of the world now ! On 
almost every spot the missionary may preach the 
Grospel. The door of the world has been thrown 
open^ and the world^s Lord commands His servants 
to enter in^ and in His name to take possession of 
the nations. 

Look at India : that most difficult of all fields has 
been made accessible to the missionaries of every 
ehurch. Thousands of negroes have been broaglit 
to a knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus^ and now 
thank God that they were snatched away by the 
hand of violence from all they loved on eartk^ and 
confined in chains in that lively image of heU^ the 
hold of a slave-ship^ and exposed to public sale on 
their arrival, and driven away l^ke beasts to labour 
in the fields. Upon the plains of India we have had 
specimens of Christianity that may well make n» 
ashamed. During the recent mutiny there were 
many native Christians, men of yesterday, mere babes- 
in knowledge and faith, who laid down their liye» 
gladly (or the sake of the Lord Jesus. 

Look at China : the Gospel is advancing rapidly 
among the teeming millions of celestials. In 1844* 
the various ports of that empire were thrown op«i^ by 
law to Gospdi preaching for the first time, and now 
we see in those ports no less than eighty Protestant 
missionaries working for Christ. Already they have 
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gathered into their churches 1400 communicants and 
3000 Chinese Christians. 

Look at Africa — ^benighted, oppressed^ enslaved^ 
and injured Africa : there you urill see not a few once 
stupid Hottentots, degraded Pingoes, and warlike 
Kaffirs, whose understandings have been enlightened 
by the rays of Divine truth, and whose hearts have 
been softened by the energy of Divine grace. Were 
you to pay a visit to Theopolis or Bethelsdrop, your 
ears would be charmed by the melody of psalms and 
the voice of simple fervent prayer, and your eyes 
delighted by the sight of a deanly, industrious, 
pious, and happy population. 

Look at the islands of the South Seat those 
lovely spots have been the scene of the most splendid 
triumphs of the Gospel in modem times. Island after 
island, tribe after tribe, have cast away their idols ; 
and those who were formerly cruel and savage idola* 
ters now assenible peacefully in Christian churches^ 
in order to listen to the words of eternal lile, and to 
celebrate the praises of God the Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Cointemplate Tahiti and the adjacent 
isles, and say, if missionaries, weak as they are in 
themselves, have not, with divine power accompanying 
their exertions, achieved a victory ov^ the great 
enemy of mankind worthy to be kept in everlasting 
remembrance, and to be celebrated in the highest 
strains of devout rapture^ 

Look at Turkey : through the influence of Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir Stratford Canning, the Sultan,, in 
1844, granted religious toL^ration to his subjects, so 
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that BOW the Massalniaii maT change his fidth 
without fear of panishment. Sereral missioiiaries 
labour in Algiers, ^^gyp^ Palestine, Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Constantinople. The Euphrates is being 
dried up. The Mahommedan power is tottering, 
and ready to tall ! We gladly haQ ererjr symptom of 
Christian attention to the east. The spices of Arabia 
breathe as sweet a firagrance now as when the poet 
sang— 

Flesfed with the grateful seoit, old Ocean smiles/* 

and we fondly hope that palm groves and wells of 
water are the images that describe the years of peace, 
love, and joy, that are in store for the millions of 
the children of the sun. 

Now look at Madagascar ; it has special claims 
upon your devout recognition. The Christians of 
that island have contributed largely to the noble 
army of martyrs, yet they are far from being rooted 
out of the land; twenty years ago, when the perse* 
cution began, there were not 50 Christians on the 
island, now there are at least 5000 ! ''The blood of 
the martyrs is still the seed of the Church.'' We 
sent the Malagasy a flaming torch, which brake the 
enamel of the thick darkness in which they were 
sitting, in spite of storm, and wind, and tempest ; 
that light shone brighter and brighter, and it is 
our intention to increase that light until the whole 
island shall be illimiinated. 

If we look at the department of missionary litera- 
ture, we shall find pleasing evidence of the progress 
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of the Redeemer's Kingdom. When the Evangelical 
Magazine was started, a promise was given that one 
page monthly should be devoted to missionary intel- 
ligence. At the present day 300,000 copies of purely 
missionary periodicals are circulated monthly or 
quarterly in (ireat .Britain alone, besides the mis- 
sionary news and discussions which are to be found 
in publications of a more general character. In 
the appendix of that most interesting volume con- 
taining the minutes of the conference on missions 
held at Liverpool, in 1860, there is a list of 252 
modem works on Christian missions, and we do 
not hesitate to affinn that for power, poetry, romance, 
thrilling incident, and sterling interest, there is 
nothing in modem literature to surpass the records 
of missionary vadventur e. 

Even the secular press now feels it to be necessary 
to pay some attention to what our missionaries are 
doing abroad/ and what we are doing at home. The 
operations of our societies go forth on the wings of 
the press to the extremities of this great empire, and 
thus many learn wh&t is going on in the mission-field 
who befoie scarcely knew of its existence. 

Yet some are dissatisfied with our success. They 
make it a thing- of arithmetic, and judge of it as 
they do of any merely commercial speculation. So 
many pounds -expended — so many heathen con- 
verted. Theyi consider Hie results insignificant j 
become disgusted, and;. turn to some new field. 
These forget that neither men nor money can 
convert souls. That is Grod^s work, a work in which 
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He is sovereign. All plans and all meajis owe 
their efficacy to Him. Forget this, and your right 
hand is withered, your power is gone, there is no 
life in your efforts. 

Competent authorities assure us that not more 
than 1,000,000 of individuals were gathered out of 
heathendom by the labours of the Apostles during 
the first sixty years of mission work, while there 
are more than 1,250,000 Uving Christians who^ but 
for the labours of modem missionaries, would have 
remained idolaters ! We indulge in the joyful hope 
of still greater blessings in days to come I Even 
now we see the shaking of the nations I Knowledge 
is diffiising, the liberties of the world are rising; 
the kingdoms shall soon be given to Christ ! *' Is 
it too much to assert,'' says the Rev. Norman 
Macleod,^ D.D., ^ that before the end of the present 
century the Gospel shall have been preached to 
all nations, the Bible translated into all tongues, 
and the last visible idol on earth ca^ down amidst 
the triumphant songs of the Church of Christ ? We 
might expect this blessing, judging only from the 
past and the constantly increasing ratio with which 
society advances.'' 

'^ Comb Thou Who hast the; seven seals ! Thoit 
TO Whom the univebsax domtnion bejlongs ! Thy 
Kingdom is at hand \ O Thou Pbince of the 

KINGS OF THE EAKTH ! CoME TOttTH OUT OF ThT 
BOTAL CHAMSSJIS ; PUT OS THE VISIBLE BOBES OFThY 

Imperial Majesty; take up the unlimitxd 

^''^EPTRE WHICH ThY AlMIGHTY FaTBEB HAS BB-# 
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QUEATHED ThEE j FOR LO ! ThY ChURCH CALLS ThEE, 
AND ALL CREATURES SIGH FOR ThY RULe/' 



APPEALS ON BEHALF OF MISSIONS. 

Those were not halcyon days in which Dr. Carey 
pledged his fealty to this glorious cause! No! 
tempest and thunder filled the air^ and fiery were 
the stars that gleamed in the horoscope at the birth- 
hour of modem missions^ and they were cradled for 
conquest and empire amid storms and billows. But 
we know, firom the testimony of God's Word, 
strengthened by the experience of past ages, how sure 
the victory is in the end. The Church must not be 
unduly elated when religion makes its way tri- 
umphantly, nor must she despond though armed 
hosts murder her priests and lead her Christian 
matrons and virgins into captivity. 

" We could have wished our English turf 

Had folded round their breast, 
But God had other work for them, 

And other place of rest. 
We thought to reach them with our prayers. 

When living, but laid low. 
They grew so grand, and after death 

The deamess deepens so." 

Many an enterprise has been begun and ended 
under a single leader; but this enterprise Uves while 
its earthly leaders die. Often has the old battle-cry 
been raised, " Another man to take the colours.^' It 
has always been answered, bravely answered. The 
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missionaiT work is not a mere experiment. The 
word upon whicli it rests is more stable than the 
everlasting hills. The world mnst '^ be filled with 
the glorr of God/' all men mnst " be bronght to the 
knowledge of the tmth/' God has firom etemitj 
given His Son '' the heathen for His inberitance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for His posses- 
sion/^ Here we fix onr hopes ! He that b^an the 
work will also end it. Almighty God shall never 
be convicted of perjury ! The Cross cannot always 
stand alone ! The word must prevail^ which^ though 
spoken by human lips, is the fiat of Deity — ^' I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
Me.'' 

Our missionaries are not men who are putting on 
armour and boasting an untried strength ; they are 
laden with spoil, victory hath placed her diadem on 
their heads, and behind them are the ruins of deso- 
lated temples and abandoned deities I What the 
Gospel has done for one individual of any tribe it 
can do for all. What it has effected in any one 
locality it can, when applied by the Eternal Spirit, 
effect everywhere. Would-be philosophers told our 
noble, daring, God-honouring fathers that the scheme 
was visionary, and the means employed to realise it 
still more visionary. Such questions as these were 
frequently asked with the most imposing air of 
superior wisdom : — ^What impression can a few mis- 
sionaries b^ expected to make upon the bestiality 
of the Hottentot, the indifference of the Chinese, the 

^ Uety of the Brahmin, the savageism of the South 
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Sea Islander, and the superstition of the West Indian 
negro ? One inquired of Mr. Ward, " Are not your 
expectations of the conversion of the Hindoos feeble, 
and your prospects dark T' Dr. Livingstone was often 
told he " might as well teach the baboons on the 
rocks as the Africans \" The predictions of our 
opponents have been falsified ! Had they been ful- 
filled — instead of looking at each other in all the dis- 
may of hopelessness, we would have fallen back 
upon first principles; we would have pointed the 
youth, the energy, the genius, the wealth of the 
Church to the words uttered by a triumphant Saviour, 
when the disciples met in an upper room with shut 
doors, for fear of the Jews : — ^^ All power is given 
unto Me in heaven and in earth : go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
and lo ! I am with you alway, even to the end of the 
world.'^ 

Shall we take part in this great work ? Shall the 
deliverance be wrought out by us ? Shall we share 
in the labour, the honour, and the joy, of converting 
the world? Life is a blank, however eventful, 
unless employed on behalf of man's moral progress ! 
This work, like all other great movements, involves 
self-denial. The grandest movement the universe 
ever beheld was a movement which was based upon 
and distinguished by sacrifice ! While we pray with 
an intenser fervour; let us remember that we ought 
to give with a larger generosity. The Church's 
piety has not exhausted its purse. The Christian 
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world is not bankrupt. It lias untold resources at 
its command. Not one harsli word would we titter ; 
but tbe truth must not be concealed^ nor even deco- 
rated with fictitious colours. Why should the mis- 
sionary contributions of all Christendom amount to 
only £800,000 I There can be found eighty 
Christian laymen who, without stretching their 
liberality to the circimiference of their means^ ought 
to give every farthing of that sum. Fortified as we 
are by every species of evidence which can demon- 
strate the perfect success of the Gospel, we need not 
give with the hesitation of doubt, but with the cor- 
diality of faith, for every coin shall become a spark- 
ling gem in the great Redeemer's crown. Our object 
will not be attained without great sacrifice^ >f human 
life. When the Parthenon was constructed — ^before 
its pillars were fluted and its architrave and frieze 
were with bossy sculptures graven — ^before that 
temple, which stood on the rock that overhung 
Athens, appeared in all its symmetry and beauty 
under the blue heaven of Greece — ^there was a great 
apparent waste of material. So in the building of 
that great temple which is to last for ever, whose 
foundation was laid by Apostles and prophets, and 
whose comer-stone is Christ — ^before its stones are 
all cut and fashioned — before the cope-stone is laid 
amid shoutings of grace — there will be what we term 
a waste of human life. No hesitation was shown by 
Government in sending forth our countrymen by 
thousands to perish upon the heights of Sebastopol, 
or to bleach in trenches. Shall the Church of the 
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living God hesitate to call out the very flower and 
chivaby of her youth to engage personally in thi& 
illustrious service. Carey, and Martyn, and Williams 
have gone to the call '^ come up hither/' but their 
deaths have consecrated the soil, and their graves have 
taken possession of it for Christ. The fall of a few- 
makes heroes of all. We pour forth our tears as we 
build the sepulchres of the missionaries ; but we are 
not afraid that men will ever be wanting to stir the 
old harp-strings into music, and proclaim in heathen 
lands the story of redeeming love. Youths educated 
with all the care and skill that a Christian land can 
furnish ; accustomed to the comforts and elegancies 
of life ; with minds classical, tastefiil, and refined ; 
and with accomplishments that might adorn any 
circle, are yet to sing on many a deck, as the mis- 
sionary ship glides away : 

" Yes, my native land, I love thee ;. 
All th}' scenes, I love them well ; 
Friends, connexions, happy country ! 
Can I bid you all farewell ? 

Can I leave you. 
Far in distant lands to dwell ? 

" Home ! thy joys are passing lovely ; 
Joys no stranger heart can tell ! 
Happy home ! 'tis sure I love thee I. 
Can I — can I — say farewell ? 

Can I leave thee, 
Far in heathen lands to dwell ? 

" Scenes of sacred peace and pleasure ! 
Holy days and Sabbath bell ! 
Richest, brightest, sweetest treasure, 

16 
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Can I say a last farewell ? 
Can I leave yoo. 
Far in heathen lands to dwell ? 

" Yes, I hasten from yon gladly. 
From the scenes I love so well ! 
Far away, ye billows bear me ; 
Lovely native land, farewell ! 
Pleased I leave thee. 
Far in heathen lands to dwell. 

" Bear me on, thou restless ocean ; 
Let the winds my canvass swell ; 
Heaves my heart with warm emotion. 
While I go far hence to dwelL 

Glad I leave thee. 
Native land, fiarewell — farewell !" 



A GREAT BLESSING FROM AN UNLIKELY SOURCE. 

To enlighten the darkness, cure the licentiousness 
and change the religion of the heathen world — a 
religion venerable for antiquity, and interwoven with 
everything that is proud in a nation^s history ; is an 
undertaking of the greatest possible danger and 
difficulty. But the means chosen to effect this 
moral revolution is simple and unostentatious. It is, 
in a word, the preaching of Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. This is the lever by which, through the 
power of the Holy Spirit, the moral universe is to be 
raised, and a sinful world regenerated. William 
Carey, weak as he was in himself, has realized in his 
labours and successes a fame which, whether spoken 
of throughout the world or not, shall circulate among 
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holier beings, and be heard in the immortal land. 
Tell us, proud, boasting philosophy, in what part of 
the globe hast thou obtained such signal triumphs 
over the ignorance and wickedness of men ? The 
Grecian sage made no efforts to carry his religion 
abroad. He was content to impart a knowledge of 
its beauties in the ^Mysteries/ The Theophilan- 
thropist was content to deliver homilies on the 
beauties of morality at Paris. No transcendentalist 
leaves the calm retreats of the academic grove to fix 
his abode in heathen lands. But Carey, reckoned 
extremely weak and silly by many in the world, 
relinquished the comforts of the social and domestic 
circle, and the pleasures and advantages of civilized 
life, and braved the dangers of the ocean, and endured 
unnumbered privations in order to make known his 
religion, and hasten the time when the kingdoms of 
this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of His Christ. As time rolls on it will be seen 
more clearly, and acknowledged more fully than ever, 
that this humble missionary was one of the greatest 
of our uncrowned kings. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ORIGINATOR OP RAGGED SCHOOLS. 

" This man, whom we now leave in his humble bnt hononred 
gp*ave, has won for England one of the brightest gems in her 
crown. To her — at least to an Englishman — belongs the honour 
of having headed this noble enterprise ; and to Scotland — a cir- 
cumstance, you may be sure, a Scotchman won't forget — ^belongs 
the honour of plucking the standard from that dead manfs hand, 
and planting it and un^rling it before the broad eye of humanity. 
When John Pounds found no successor in England, there rose up 
one, north of the border, in the form of my friend, Sheriff Watson. 
He established, in the city of Aberdeen, the first public Ragged 
School." 

Rev. Thomas Guthbie, D.D. 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE WORLD TO CHRISTIAN MEN. 

It is a grand thing to live in Britain in the nine- 
teenth century. Our circumstances are very dif- 
ferent from those of our forefathers. They clung to 
their rugged shores; we disturb the stillness of 
remotest seas. A little more than one hundred years 
ago the pleasant journey from London to Edinburgh 
occupied ten days. Now we pass from capital 
to capital in eleven hours. In the days of our 
great-grandfathers, communication was maintained 
by carriers, who performed a uniform but tedious 
route with whole trains of pack-horses. Our mes- 
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sages are carried on the wings of lightning. But 
great privileges always involve great responsibilities. 
Britain's honour and happiness depend upon her 
fidelity, and are bound up with her Bible. Only let 
her be faithful to her position and obligations, and 
she will be 

" Great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth, first gem of the sea." 

Let her prove unworthy of the task assigned her 
and her glory will depart, and she will learn that 
there is a God that judgeth in the earth. 

The Bible reveals a treasury of doctrines, pro- 
mulgates a code of laws, and unfolds a system of 
duties which grow out of the very nature of things, 
and are immutable. Modern science has made sad 
havoc with the cosmogony of the Shaster, and held 
up to merited contempt the absurd fables of the 
Koran : but the Bible has sustained the assaults of 
the sharpest wits, and the acutest intellects of the 
race. The aphorisms of philosophy, the maxims of 
statesmen, and the theories of theologians shift like 
the wind ; not so the sayings of Almighty God. The 
earth and the works thereof shall be burned up, but 
this blessed book, in essence^ must remain pure as 
gold and unconsumable as asbestos amid the 
flames of general conflagration. The word of the 
Lord endureth for ever. It will be a subject of de- 
lightful study in heaven, or of stinging misery in 
hell. We are not, indeed, prepared to say that we 
owe nothing to infidels for our progress in science, 
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literature, and art ; but we do affirm without fear of 
contradiction, that the men who have faithfiilly fol- 
lowed the footsteps of science, excelled in the walks 
of literature, and worthily prosecuted art, have, with 
few exceptions, been Christians. Galileo, the starry 
son of science, the master-spirit of his age, who 
demonstrated in his ^Dialogues' the truth of the 
Copemican system, rested his telescope on the Cross, 
and through its cheering radiance scanned the 
heavens. Lord Bacon, the creator of the ' Induc- 
tive Philosophy,' was a Christian. This man was 
the first that ever laid down the laws that must 
always guide the inquirer after truth. Whatever 
may have been his errors, all his hopes of heaven 
rested upon Jesus. Requiescat ! He has been wel- 
comed by the brightest and best of the sons of 
creation. Sir Isaac Newton — ^who fathomed the 
sublime problem of the physical universe, and heard 
such intellectual music as never before sounded in 
the ear of mortal — ^from the utmost verge of creation, 
returned to the place called Calvary, and was a little 
child at the feet of Jesus, as well as before the great 
ocean of unexplored truth. John Milton — gifted 
beyond measure in versatility of genius, who could 
soar to the heights of poetic rapture, and yet be at 
home in natural philosophy, metaphysics, ethics, 
history, theology, and political science — we record 
as a sincere and devoted believer. Thomas Chalmers 
devoted a genius original and sublime to the glory of 
God and the good of man. Michael Angelo, the 
greatest artist that ever made the conceptions of his 
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genius glow on the canvas or breathe in the marble, 
was a fine specimen of Christian resignation and 
Christian love. James Watt explored the earth, as 
Newton did the heavens. How many populous and 
flourishing cities and towns have been created by 
his genius ! Milton^s bold fiction has been realized 
in the locomotive engine : 

** Chariots winged, harnessed at hand, 
Celestial equipage — and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within the spirit lived." 

This man was characterised by rational, steady, and 
unobtrusive piety. But we must not dwell longer on 
this tempting theme, enough has been said to prove 
that for the progress of the sciences, the triumphs of 
literature, and the perfection of the arts, we are 
deeply indebted to Christian men. 

There are other benefactors of humanity besides 
these. Men of transparent sincerity and purity of 
character, whose hearts are fall of kindliness, whose 
faces are covered with smiles for the happy, and 
wliose cheeks are suflPiised with tears for the sorrowing. 
Wonderful are the echoes when the thunder roars 
among our hills, or the horn of the hunter rings in 
our glorious valleys, or the boatman shouts from the 
bosom of a rock-girt loch ; but there is no echo half 
so fine as when a human heart repeats the cry of 
another^s woe, and feels the pain almost as if it were 
its own. 

Christianity received its highest practical sanction 
when the Saviour commanded His disciples to go 
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out quickly into the streets and lanes and bring in 
the poor^ and the maimed^ and the halt^ and the 
blind. It was rescr^'ed for a later age to perfect the 
machinery of ragged schools, but the motive power 
was there. The precursors of Pounds did a noble 
work and deserve to be better known. Robert 
Nelson, the author of ' The Festivals and Feasts of 
the Church of England,^ originated a school at the 
close of the seventeenth century, that had everything 
in common with modem ragged schools except the 
name. John Falk, the German philanthropist, is 
entitled to share in the highest honours of this bene- 
volent movement. He was not one of the princes of 
intellect, but he had an unaccountable vivacity, 
restless eyes, quick sensibility to music, a consuming 
thirst for books, and a passionate eagerness for other 
work than the perpetual curling, and powdering, and 
carrying of hair, which he saw in his father's wcwrk- 
shop from morning till night. At length the 
burghers of Dantzic met in the townhall, summoned 
John Falk into their presence, said that it was time 
he should visit the University ; that they had pro- 
vided for him there ; that they prayed God would 
go with him. " One thing only, if a poor child 
should ever knock at your door think it is we, the 
dead, the old, gray-headed, burgomasters and coun- 
cillors of Dantzic, and do not turn us away.'' Falk 
had a large heart, a warm, unselfish nature, and these 
words filled his eyes with tears. Having gone through 
his student life at Halle, he chose his residence at 
Weimar. Poet he was by nature, councillor by the 
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Duke^s grace, but now he became what God had called 
him to be — a social reformer. His compassion was 
moved by the wreck of Napoleon^s armies — dark- 
eyed boys from Southern France, sunny Italy, and 
all the tribes of Germany, left fatherless by the 
battles of Jena, Lutzen, and Leipzig. Falk col- 
lected more than 300 of these into his own house, 
and gave them a good education and an honest 
calling. Nor could he stop here. There were 
children practically orphans by vagabondage and 
crime, wandering from one prison to another, pests 
of their neighbourhoods, never hearing a kind word, 
shunned and cast out by all. His piety deepened, 
and the conviction grew up that these children might 
be brought round. It might not be all their fault. 
Possibly some blame might be attachable even to 
good well-meaning people who looked on, but never 
interfered except through the medium of the police. 
He made shelter for these also; invited them as 
lovingly as the others, and, by aflfiectionate assiduities, 
and ingenious anticipation of wishes, won their hearts 
and established the first reformatory. One gentleman 
wrote from Weimar, " Falk is so impressible and fan- 
ciful that the dreadful destitution of the youths, and 
their subsequent improvement, may very well both 
be creatures of his imagination. Then he is impor- 
tunate in seeking subscriptions and aid of every 
kind ; he is, in fact, a bore. He has a few enthu- 
siastic followers; but, in general, he is not liked 
here ; people avoid him and laugh at him behind his 
back.^^ But the work soon established its own 
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reputation^ for it was practical^ sagacions, and pro- 
foundly Christian. He ne\'er saw difficulties. When 
the reformatory was sold over his head he resolved 
to build another by the hands of his children; so 
that every tile on the roof, every nail in the wallfl, 
every lock on the doors, every chair and table in the 
rooms, might be a witness to their industry. The 
following description is very significant : — ^' About 
fifty journeymen and apprentices, all of them in- 
mates of the ragged hospital, were working at the 
new buildings as masons and carpenters. They were 
served by boys still in the institution ; horrid, can- 
nibal-like faces they all had, with the wolf of the 
desert unmistakeably printed on their foreheads. 
In the expression of many, however, there were 
traces of a new life; and Falk says it is a real 
pleasure to see how the claws and the shaggy tufts 
gradually fall off" Many of his proteges returned 
to their wild ways, still, a much larger number grew 
up sober and industrious citizens; and many a 
thriving mechanic, in his happy and peaceful home, 
blessed the memory of the man who taught him the 
first lesson of rectitude and self-respect ; and, al- 
though the name of the whimsical John Palk is 
seldom heard, the desire of his heart is accomplished. 
But our business is with John Pounds, who pitied 
^^the little blackguards,^^ perishing in the open 
streets — beneath the pelting of the storm — of cold, 
and hunger, and broken hearts, and was the origina- 
tor of ragged schools in this country. 
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BIRTHPLACE AND BOYHOOD. 

In reality, Portsmouth consists of the two towns — of 
Portsmouth proper^ and Portsea, separated from each 
other by what is called the Mill-dam Creek. Both 
towns united form a complete fortress. Portsmouth, 
which is almost a semicircle, is entered by four 
handsome gates, one of which was designed by Inigo 
Jones. Portsea extends along the harbour, and is 
entered by two splendid gates, called respectively, 
the Lion and the Unicorn, from those parts of the 
British arms being sculptured upon them. The 
suburbs consist of Landport, Kingston, and South- 
sea ; and the population of the borough is now about 
100,000. 

We have walked along the esplanade, fronting the 
beach, and gazed with considerable emotion upon 
the statues raised by patriots in honour of the heroes 
of Trafalgar, Waterloo, and other mighty men who 
have immortalised themselves and their times. But 
a photograph presented to us by a friend interested 
us far more. It represented a cobbler^s room; he 
was there himself, spectacles on nose, an old shoe 
between his knees, a knife in his hand; a firm 
mouth indicating great determination of character ; 
benevolence gleaming out from beneath his bushy 
eyebrows; ragged boys grouped on one side, and 
ragged girls on the other, all busy at their lessons ; 
a cat holding a prominent position, and a cage with 
a bird in it. No picture ever painted in Italy tells 
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a more instructive tale. As we looked on it we 
thought of the brave words of Scotland's greatest 

poet : 

" The rank is but the gninea's stamp. 
The man's the gowd for a' that." 

This is the inscription : — " John Pounds, the 
Portsmouth cobbler, and founder of ragged schools, 
who taught 500 poor children while pursuing his 
occupation in St. Mary's Street, Portsmouth.'' 

The 17th of June, 1766, gave birth to this illus- 
trious philanthropist, who, far from the bustle of 
camps, the intrigues of courts, and the noisy com- 
bats of public assemblies, earned an imperishable 
fame. His father was by trade a sawyer, employed 
in the royal dock-yard, and got his son, a stout, 
athletic youth, entered in the same yard as an ap- 
prentice shipwright, at the age of twelve years. 
After having served three years, he fell into a dry 
dock, got one of his thighs broken, and was otherwise 
so much injured as to be rendered ever afterwards a 
cripple. This accident altered his course of life. 
When his general health was restored, he might have 
re-entered in some humble capacity, and in due time 
been entitled to superannuation with a small pension, 
but he preferred trying what he could do for himself 
in some other way, and accordingly placed himself 
under the instruction of an old shoemaker in the 
High Street. In his new capacity he was an example 
of regularity and diligence, but his genius was not 
for making shoes, in fact he never got beyond the 
art of mending, or as it is more expressively called 
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cobbling. His earnings were accordingly so small 
that for a long time he was unable to maintain him- 
self. 



HUMBLE WORKSHOP. 

We have seen many deeply interesting sights in 
our time. Many years ago we made a pilgrimage 
to Airsmoss, where Richard Cameron, the most elo- 
quent, brave, and pious of the covenanting preachers, 
met the death he had expected, and beside his bro- 
ther, — ^^ with his back to the field and his face to the 
foe,^^ — restored to God a spirit that had long " refused 
to bow to aught inferior to Him.^^ A sacred place 
is the lonely heath where sleep the men to whom 
Christ^s crown was dearer than their liberties and 
lives. 

" In a dream of the night I was wafted away 
To the moorlands of mist, where the martyrs lay ; 
Where Cameron's sword and his Bible are seen 
Engraved on the stone where the heather grows green." 

Two or three years since we visited Westminster 
Abbey and St. PauFs Cathedral, where, in pomp and 
splendour, with many a storied monument, lie the 
gifted and the great, poets, philosophers, statesmen, 
princes, and monarchs — ^where rest the honoured and 
titled heroes who have commanded our fleets and 
armies, have fought our country^s battles, and have 
died, some on the field of their so-called glory, and 
others amidst the heaped-up honours and rewards 
of an illustrious old age. Beneath the dome and 
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vaulted roofs of these venerable piles we met with 
the gilded shrines and splendid mausoletuns^ that 
taught their lessons of patriotism, philanthropy^ and 
religion. But strange as it may seem, none of these 
appeared to us so crowded with imperishable asso- 
ciations, as the humble workshop in which John 
Pounds achieved his works of mercy. As we stood 
a few months ago in St. Mary^s Street and gazed 
upon that weather-boarded tenement, six feet broad 
and eighteen long, among the humblest in that rather 
low part of the town, and now occupied by SchiUe- 
more and Son, mechanical chimney sweepers, we 
repeated the words of Dr. Guthrie, — ^^That man 
is an honour to humanity, and deserves the tallest 
monument ever raised on British shores.'^ Beneath 
the leathern apron of the cobbler there beat the 
kindest heart, — there glowed a bosom fired with the 
noblest ambition. The poor are often the poor^s 
best friends. Princes, dukes, earls, captains, naval 
and military, magistrates, ministers, and ladies, were 
leaving the wretched outcasts to go to ruin on their 
streets ; but he, like a good shepherd, without a 
thought of fame, or recompense, or reward of man, 
while earning his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
rescued them from destruction, and trained them in 
virtue and knowledge. 



A BORN SCHOOLMASTER. 

It is not now a matter of dispute whether the 
people shall be educated, but on what principles shall 
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their education be conducted so as to be complete ? 
Education is not simply an ability to read^ write, and 
keep accounts. It is a development of all the 
faculties, comprising such a training of the body as 
shall build it up with robustness and strength — such 
a discipline of the intellect as shall enable it to un- 
derstand the material and spiritual laws of the uni- 
verse — such a culture of the moral affections as shall 
stimulate to the performance of duty and the resist- 
ance of evil. But folly is bound up in the heart of 
a child, and a darkness rests on the soul which such 
teaching cannot pierce. It has tendencies to evil 
which cannot be counteracted by arrangements de- 
pending on laws and regulations, however rigidly 
enforced ; and passions which cannot be controlled 
by catechisms or formularies, no matter with what 
scrupulous care they may have been drawn up. How, 
then, shall spiritual life be created, conscience 
awakened, and wrong propensities subdued? The 
Word of God is the instrument of religious education, 
and the Holy Spirit is the guarantee that its em- 
ployment shall not be in vain. 

We most earnestly desire that education may 
awaken a deeper interest throughout the country. 
What is man without it ? It is the highest science 
and the noblest art ; and it is the most comprehen- 
sive of all subjects, for it includes under it all that 
the mind of man can know, and think, and feel. The 
reason why the schoolmaster has come to occupy 
such a low position in society as he presently does 
is obvious. His laborious and fatiguing exertions 
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afford no immediate or palpable return, as in the 
case of other trades or professions. An enlightened 
culture will suggest the grandeur and importance of 
the schoolmaster^s functions. At present, many of 
the well-educated classes, as the phrase goes, set less 
value upon the services of a schoolmaster than upon 
those equivocal gentlemen who train terriers or break 
in hounds and pointers. But as civilisation advances 
it will be felt that it requires as high talents, and 
much higher moral excellence to superintend a 
school, which is an epitome of the world, than to 
march a battalion of JBritish bull-dogs against an 
armed phalanx of Sepoys, or to sit in judgment on 
an idle vagrant for stealing a pocket-handkerchief. 

Pope says, ^^ I began writing verses further back 
than I can well remember f and John Pounds at an 
early age began to exercise his genius for instruction 
on feathered scholars, ajnong whom were jays, star- 
lings, and parrots, all chosen on account of their 
natural aptitude to receive instruction. These he 
succeeded so well in domesticating that they would 
play about the room in company with the cats and 
guinea-pigs that formed part of the establishment. 
It was no uncommon thing to see him seated on his 
stool, mending shoes, with a canary on one shoulder 
and a cat on the other, while the rest of his pupils 
illustrated at once the powers of the pedagogue and 
their own talents in snatches of soug, scraps of wit, 
and multitudinous calls, all very intelligible to the 
master-spirit who ruled them at the same time that 
he attended to his business. 
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Soon his irrepressible yearning for "teaching the 
young idea how to shoot/^ took a turn in the direction 
of another species of scholars. About the year 1818, 
being a single man, which he continued to be through 
life, he took upon himself the charge of one of the 
numerous children of his brother, who was a seafaring 
man. The child became a chief object of his care 
and affection ever afterwards ; he apprenticed him to 
a fashionable shoemaker, and they lived together 
till the end of his days. In fulfilling the office of 
schoolmaster to his nephew, he found so much plea- 
sure that he resolved to extend the same benefit to 
others, in that populous and poor neighbourhood, 
quite destitute of instruction. He had found out 
that his feathered scholars were mutual helps to 
each other ; and the idea was as natural as just, 
that his boy would make greater progress if he had 
a companion. He accordingly added the son of a 
poor woman who went about selling puddings, then 
another, and another, until he became schoolmaster- 
general to all around, whose parents were too poor 
or too careless to provide them with other schooling ; 
his establishment averaging forty at a time, the boys 
placed on one side and the girls on the other. 
Although the master seemed to know where to look 
for each, and to maintain a due command over all, 
yet so small was the room, and so deficient in the 
usual accommodation of a school, that the scene 
appeared to the observer from without a mere crowd 
of children's heads and faces. 

The name of Pestalozzi is a familiar one to all who 

17 
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have taken any interest in educational literature. 
He was one of the greatest schoobnasters the world 
has ever seen. Before Pestalozzi^ education was 
little better than quackery. He was the first to 
raise teaching to an art based on the knowledge of 
human nature^ and to lay an imperishable foundation 
for the scientific development of the human mind. 
Certainly he was an educator in the largest and 
highest sense of that term. The various methods of 
teaching which have come into note in this country 
of late years, — such as the intellectual, the simuU 
taneous, the elliptical, the infant, teaching by sub- 
jects, are only modifications or partial applications of 
Pestalozzi^s great intuitive method. His discoveries 
have exercised a mighty influence on the ediication 
of Europe and America. Without having ever heard 
of Pestalozzi, necessity led Pounds to adopt the 
interrogatory system. He made his pupils explain 
whatever seemed useful to be known, and then, in 
their turn, they were taught to read from hand-bills 
and such remains of old school-books as he could 
procure. Slates and pencils were the only imple- 
ments for writing, yet a creditable degree of skill 
was acquired in the various branches of a common 
education. With the very young his manner was 
*% particularly pleasant and facetious. He would ask 
them the names of different parts of their body, make 
them spell the words, and tell their uses. Taking a 
child's hand he would say " What is this ? spell it.'^ 
Then slapping it he would say, ^^ What do I do ? 
Spell that.'' He found it necessary to adopt a more 
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strict discipline with them as they grew bigger, but 
he invariably preserved the attachment of all. 

About the year 1830, when there was a vacancy 
in the office of schoolmaster to the national school 
in Green Row, he applied to the curate of the parish 
to recommend him for the appointment ; but despite 
his natural love and great aptitude for teaching, he 
received no encouragement, and so took no further 
steps in the affair. He never sought any compensa- 
tion for his labours, nor did he obtain any, save the 
pleasure of doing good, and the gratification felt 
when a manly soldier or sailor, grown up out of all 
remembrance, would call to shake hands, and return 
thanks for what he had done for him in his infancy. 
The extent and disinterested nature of his useful 
labours long passed almost unknown, owing to a 
certain independence of spirit which hindered 
him from seeking aid from others. Ultimately, 
however, having applied, he obtained ready admission 
for many of his pupils into the Sunday school at 
High Street Chapel, his merits became more exten- 
sively known, and he obtained a better supply of 
books and slates. Several times the whole of his 
scholars were invited to a public examination at the 
chapel school-room, and regaled with tea and plum- 
cake. They were also included in the public dinner 
on the occasion of Her Majesty^s coronation. 



THE ^' HOPEFUL HOPELESS CLASS. 

Crime and criminals is a subject at all times im- 
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portant, and now felt to be specially pressing. Our 
own opinion is that this class have been more sinned 
against than sinning. A man affecting popular 
things was overheard, when he thought himself safe, 
whispering to one of his friends, ^^ He is a great 
idiot — the people.^' But for the misery it produces 
we could laugh at our own folly. We manufacture 
crimes and criminals faster than we can punish 
them. "Push it aside and let it float down the 
stream,^^ said the captain of a steamboat on a small 
river, as we came upon a huge log lying crosswise 
in the channel, near a town at which we were to 
stop. With a little effort the position of the log was 
changed, and it moved onward, perhaps to annoy 
others — to lodge here and there, until it becomes 
a sawyer, or a snag, to pierce and sink some hapless 
boat, and thus cause a great loss of property, per- 
haps of life. It would not have been much more 
difficult to have cast it high and dry upon the land, 
but the captain only thought of getting rid of it as 
easily as possible, for it had not then become a for- 
midable evil. Now this is just the way in which 
many work, who profess to be Christians. It may 
cost less seeming trouble to give that dissipated boy 
in charge of a policeman than to get him into a 
ragged school — ^he is not yet a formidable evil ; but 
he leaves the prison with the stamp of shame indelible 
on his forehead, joins his old associates, resumes his 
former practices, and becomes not only very trouble- 
some, but exceedingly costly. 

When hundreds and thousands were asking 
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whether anything could be done to remedy juvenile 
vagrancy and delinquency, John Pounds set on foot 
a scheme the direct tendency of which is to prevent 
such evils entirely. Society left the poor wretches 
to the gallows, the prison, or the penal settlement ; 
but the cobbler, like a good Samaritan, stepped for- 
ward to save them. He has been known to follow 
some " hopeful hopeless '^ to the Town Quay, and 
hold out to him as a bribe a roasted potato, so as 
to induce him to come to school ; for he knew that 
bayonets and batons were as uncertain as they were 
expensive. Talk of Rarey, the celebrated horse- 
breaker ! he performed feats that far outshone his, 
and the world is now, happily, beginning to learn 
how cheap it is to prevent crime, compared with the 
cost either of maintaining or of punishing it. 

Let us glance for one moment at the statistics of 
juvenile criminals in England. They will surprise 
and appal the uninitiated. According to Dr. Guthrie 
— and his statistics, as well as his stories, are facts, 
not fancies — the number of juvenile offenders com- 
mitted in one year was not less than 15,507; and in 
another year 11,420. Of these 11,223 had received 
no education but that of the streets. They were 
ignorant of letters, but they were eloquent in profane 
and obscene language. According to other calcula- 
tions, our criminal population numbers not less than 
150,000. 

Many of them receive a professional education. 
Just as we have medical schools for doctors, 
divinity halls for ministers, and commercial acade- 
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mies for merchants, so we have low lodging-houses 
in London, and several of our large towns, where 
thieving is systematically taught. One engaged in 
this horrid occupation was recently asked how many 
he had trained during the twenty years he had 
carried on his craft ; he replied that he had kept no 
account, and could not exactly tell, hut of this he 
was sure, that it was not less than 500. 

They meet with a ready market for their stolen 
articles. Let the following extract, from a Man- 
chester paper, testify to the fact that there is no 
lack of inducement to pursue a career of infamy and 
crime. ^^ A marine store dealer was placed in the 
dock along with two lads. Harper and Bowes, the two 
youths charged with having committed a robbery from 
a shop, and the man for having received the goods, well 
knowing that they were stolen. Inspector Partington 
stated that, in consequence of the statement of the 
boys as to what they had done with the stolen pro- 
perty, he had caused the prisoner Mulhall to be ap- 
prehended, and the boy Kelly had been kept out of 
the dock in order to give evidence against him. He 
knew the prisoner's house well ; it was the resort of 
all the juvenile thieves in the division. The prisoner 
was in the habit of affording shelter to a number of 
lads who had left their homes, and always pur- 
chased from them the produce of their thefts. He 
had a room, with a fire in it, for them to go 
to, and he gave them food and sent them out to 
steal. The prisoner was sitting eating his supper, 
while his wife bought the things. Mr. Maude. — 
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Did the prisoner know you stole them ? Witness. 
— Yes ; of course he did ; we\e took him many a 
thing. We took him a new hat on Monday, and he 
gave us a farthing for it/^ A city missionary told 
us of one patron of juvenile delinquents, who, from 
January to December, in one year, received 2343 
visits from children from ten years of age and under; 
on an average 200 per month. After such evidence 
can it be matter of wonder that crime increases on 
our hands ? 

Their business is often extraordinarily successful. 
Three or four hundred pounds is a handsome living, 
paying no income tax; but the annual gains of 
some are far higher. One family of criminals cleared 
in a few years not less than £20,000, It is calcu- 
lated that the annual depredations of all kinds in 
Liverpool alone amounts in value to £700fiOO. If it 
were necessary, we could adduce tables showing the 
vast incomes which the thieves make, and the enor- 
mous loss which the community suflfers. 

If it may be laid down as a principle, dictated not 
more by philanthropy than by the interests of 
society, that none should be allowed to grow up 
criminals ; that as few as possible should be allowed 
to become criminals ; and that the largest possible 
number of those who have become criminals should 
be reformed, and restored to an honest indus- 
trial life, then how strong are the claims of ragged 
schools. All other schemes are acknowledged 
failures. It is now established beyond dispute that 
the multiplication of punishments, instead of re- 
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ducing the number of prison oflTences, very seriously 
augments them. Each punishment may therefore 
be considered as the parent of a large progeny. 
Many as coolly calculate on being hanged as sailors 
do on being drowned, or soldiers on being shot, in 
times of war. We used to familiarise with hanging 
by exhibiting a dozen old ruffians and young crimi- 
nals, strung up like dogs, at Newgate. Putting 
out of consideration the suflFerings of the wretched 
creature — cranks, tread - wheels, strait jackets, 
buckets of water, supperless toil, and other things 
invented by a benevolent hard-heartedness, lacerate 
the feelings of the community beyond endurance. 
It is moreover our deep-seated conviction that the 
social regeneration of our civic Ethiopians will never 
be brought about by the progress of education. Mere 
information is no safeguard against crime. Teaching 
a child reading, writing, and arithmetic, may be only 
putting sharp tools into the hands of a villain. Does 
it profit the country to have thieves who can read, 
write, and cipher? They are only so much the 
more dangerous. Ay, and what better would they 
be though they should speak Latin, Greek, and 
French. The children are depraved : the evil has its 
chief source, not in ignorance but in sin ; and ragged 
schools are not only the cheapest and the most 
humane, but, so far as we can see, the only 
preventive. 
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HERO-WORSHIP. 

In all times and places heroes have been wor- 
shipped. What, indeed, is the history of the world 
but the biography of great men. The old poets and 
philosophers described the ages in harmony with 
what they conceived to have been the moral and 
political condition of their ancestors. Hesiod men- 
tions five — ^the golden, the silver, the brazen, the heroic, 
and the iron age, the time in which he fancied that he 
himself lived. Heroes were, in the Homeric period, 
the kings, princes, generals, leaders, all brave war- 
riors and men who excelled in strength, courage, 
wisdom, and experience. The heroic sentiment, ex- 
alted by poetry to sublimity, gradually worked its 
way into prose ; and, finally, became a portion of 
scientific philosophy. Hero-worship is a plant of no 
sudden growth. Thomas Carlyle has been diligently 
cherishing and tending it for upwards of thirty 
years, and its roots are deep down in his ethical 
system. This man of pre-eminent capacity has gone 
in quest of heroes to the forests of the Norsemen, 
and the deserts of Arabia : firm in the faith that 
no really great and lasting thing has been done by 
the mere impostor and villain. To think that a 
man like this, with an intellect of such grasp and 
amplitude, with* a heart so great, and acquirements 
so stupendous, should be so sadly mistaken, affects 
us with emotions of awful sorrow, tinged with un- 
bounded surprise. Whether we turn to our own. 
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or other countries, instances of the junction of 
the highest mental qualities with an utter 
abasement, or prostration, or negation of the 
moral sense, swarm thick upon our recollection. 
Goethe was a man of genius, and he wrote the 
Roman Elegies, the most immoral compositions we 
know. Edgar Poe was a man of genius, and he sank 
his soul in the most disgusting obscenities. Heinrich 
Hein was a man of genius, and he has left behind 
him samples of blasphemous profanity which are a 
disgrace to the species. To respect, love, and re- 
verence such men is not hero-worship but scoundrel- 
worship. If it be well to widen the horizon of our 
sympathy, it is also well to enlarge the sphere of our 
moral discernment. No man is truly great who 
does not think, and labour, and toil, to vindicate 
great principles essentially connected with the glory 
of God and the welfare of society. John Pounds 
breathed the full tide of moral life amid the sickly and 
half exanimated forms around him; he was not misled 
by semblance ; he did not bow to fashion ; he shrunk 
not from labour or opposition ; he sought not emo- 
lument or applause, but continued unwearedly to 
employ his faculties in gathering ragged children 
together for discipline, sympathy, and instruction. 
This was a noble end, and we hesitate not to affirm 
that the cobbler was a true hero. When the day 
comes that every generous deed shaH be brought to 
light, and every ignoble act exposed to the execra- 
tion of a holy universe, then we can fancy many who 
were crowned kings, were greeted with human ap- 
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plause^ and had their fame sung by poets, reduced 
to the littleness of their own mean spirits; and 
this man who lived in the darkest obscurity stepping 
forward and receiving from the hand of Him who 
has promised to reward the true hero the diadems 
of the kingdom ! 



IN MEMORIAM. 

Our great social reformer was now in the ^^ sere and 
yellow leaf/^ but his was a hearty, hale old age. He 
had laboured through life to promote the good of 
others, and was never so happy as when making 
other people happy. It was now ^^ evening time " 
with him, but he could not be idle. On Christmas 
eve, 1838, as was his custom, he carried to a female 
relative the materials of a plum pudding, to be made 
for distribution among the children. He declared that 
he had never been happier in his life j that he had no 
earthly want unsatisfied, and expressed, in words 
quite characteristic of him as a bird fancier, that 
when no longer able to support himself and do good 
in the world, he might be permitted to go off sud- 
denly, ^^ as a bird drops from its perch.^^ On the 
morning of the 1st of January he went to the house 
of Edward Carter, Esq., to acknowledge some acts 
of kindness received from that gentleman. He 
there saw, for the first time, Mr. SheaFs picture, to 
which we have already referred, representing him as 
sitting in a bare room, mending shoes, and sur- 
rounded by a number of squalid and ragged urchins. 
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male and female, reading books and pencilling on 
slates. There was a starling on the wall, which was 
neither the least snccessful nor the least noisy of his 
pupils. But he expressed more pleasure at finding 
his cat holding a prominent place than at any part 
of the picture. No doubt the old man was more 
afiected than he was willing to acknowledge ; at any 
rate, he had just received back from Mr. Carter a 
slate which he had exhibited to him, containing the 
exercise of one of his pupils, named Ashton, who ac- 
companied him, and for whom he had solicited some 
aid towards the cure of the little fellow^s foot; when 
he suddenly fell down. Mr. Martel, the surgeon, 
who had only a little before congratulated him on 
his apparent good health, was immediately called in ; 
but the originator of ragged schools was dead. He 
had, indeed, died ^^ as a bird drops from its perch.^^ 
^^ Though dead he yet speaketh j^^ and it is our 
earnest prayer that, by means of this memoir, he 
may long speak to many hearts, and promote the 
moral agency he inaugurated. 

" The good abides. Man dies. Die too 

The toil, the fever, and the fret ; 
But the great thought — the upward view — 

The good work done — these fail not yet ! 
From sire to son, from age to age. 
Goes down the growing heritage." 

At home the children he had picked from the dust 
heap, plucked from the very gutter, were wondering 
what had become of their beloved tutor. "There 
comes Ashton,^^ cried one of them ; " Mr. Pounds 
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will be here soon/^ " Ah \" cried the little fellow as 
he came up, " Mr. Pounds is dead/^ These words 
struck dismay into all their hearts, and reached the 
ear of the nephew in the upper room. He hastened 
down, saw the dead body of his uncle carried in, and 
immediately fainted j after a little time he recovered, 
and as he gazed upon that pallid yet placid counte- 
nance that he had so often seen lighted up by love, 
he became deeply sensible of the great loss he had 
sustained. The abode of contentment, peace, and 
frugality had become, on a sudden, a scene of deso- 
lation. The two had made provision for a luxurious 
repast. On the mantle-piece remained the mugful 
of sprats on which they were to have regaled them- 
selves in honour of the new year. His scholars were 
overwhelmed with grief; some of them came to the 
door next day, and cried bitterly because they could 
not be admitted : and for several days the younger 
ones came and looked about the room, and not 
finding their instructor, they went away sobbing and 
disconsolate. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the 3rd January, 
1839, all that was mortal of the originator of ragged 
schools was committed to the burial ground of High 
Street Chapel. It was felt to be a solemn occasion ; 
and the large assembly that stood around the few 
feet of earfh that now contained his ashes, were 
impressively called upon, not only to cherish his 
memory, but to resolve to tread in the footsteps of 
the departed, who did good according to his ability. 
On the following evening a funeral sermon was 
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preached from Matt, vi, 3, 4 : — " When thou doest 
thine alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth, that thine alms may be in secret, and 
thy Father, who seeth in secret, will reward thee 
openly.^^ On February 7th, 1855, after John 
Pounds had been in his grave sixteen years, a 
meeting was held in Portsmouth, to do honour to 
his memory, by erecting a monument over his 
grave. No man who takes the slightest interest in 
the philanthropic movements of the day can read 
without emotion the following inscription on that 
square pillar which rests on the slab that marks the 
grave of the cobbler schoolmaster : 

UNDEENEATH THIS MONUMENT BEST THE MOETAL EEMAINS 
or 

JOHN POUNDS, 

THE PHILANTHEOPIC SHOEMAKEE OP ST. MAEX'S STEEBT, 
POETSMOUTH, 

Who, while working at his trade in a very small room, gratuitously 
instructed, in a useful education, and partly clothed and fed, 
some hundreds of girls and boys. 

He died suddenly, on New Year's Day, 

MDCCCXXXIX, 
WHILE IN HIS ACTIVE BENEFICENCE, AGED LXXII TEAES. 

" Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord." 

" Verily I say unto thee. Inasmuch as thou hast done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, thou hast done it unto me." 

While bringing with us fresh flowers, forming 
them into a garland of honour, and laying it reverently 
on the monument at Portsmouth, we rejoice to find 
that something better than a gravestone is about to 
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preserve the memory and perpetuate the work of 
this humble philanthropist^ namely, a ^^ John Pounds 
Memorial Ragged School/' in a thickly-populated 
district of Portsmouth, under the management of a 
resident superintendent. 

The earth is studded with monuments of the 
great — ^monarchs and nobles. The Pyramids of 
Egypt, in lasting magnificence, attest the honour paid 
to the Pharaohs. Pompey's pillar and Trajan's 
column transmit the glory of those conquerors. In 
our own land there are many statues raised to the 
memory of warriors, statesmen, lawyers, poets, and 
doctors. We therefore rejoice to find a memorial so 
near completion in honour of a great teacher of 
humanity, and conqueror of circumstances, good 
old John Pounds. 



CHARACTER OP POUNDS. 

It does not seem necessary to enlarge on the cha- 
racter of this man, in addition to the facts that have 
been presented, and the various testimonieswhich have 
been cited in the course of this narrative. His 
being maimed by accident, when apprenticed to a ship 
carpenter on board a ship of war in Portsmouth Har- 
bour, shaped the after-course of honest John Pounds. 
The prints and photographs of the humble cobbler, 
taken fipom Sheafs excellent painting, are within 
the reach of all, so that there is no need to occupy 
space in describing his outward appearance. In fact^ 
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this has been done incidentally already. He was 
not exactly a puny diminutive man of the Mephi- 
bosheth kind ; but certainly he was not a Benaiah. 
There was nothing in his physique that struck the 
eye — nothing that looked like power. 

We claim for him no intellectual glory. His 
highest talents were ^^ English veracity, solidity, 
simplicity/^ still, though not one of the princes of 
intellect, he was a truly noble man. There burned 
through his whole life, however veiled from the 
general eye, a sublime, an immortal radiance. He 
did well and gladly, what God bade him do. 

He was a very benevolent man, hence the 
desire to make others happy, was his most distin- 
guishing characteristic. The objects of his benefi- 
cence were principally orphan children, those nurse- 
lings of heaven whom death had robbed of parents 
and friends. The tender accents of afifection never 
fell upon their ears, nor did they know the magic 
sound of that word emphatically called home. They 
were literally launched into life without an oar. 
Ignorance and vice were destroying their souls, want 
and helplessness were ruining their bodies. He felt 
that it was not the will of God that any of these 
little ones should perish; and so he became the 
father of the fatherless. It is recorded that a young 
lady once said to him, ^^ O, Mr. Pounds, I wish you 
were rich, you would do so much good.^^ The 
now old man paused a little, and then replied, 
" Well, I don^t know ; if I had been rich, I might 
perhaps have been much the same as other rich 
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people. This I know, there is not a happier man in 
England than John Pounds, and I think it is best 
as it is.^' 

If not a geniushewas a manof ingenuity, and a great 
experimenter. His nephew was a feeble little creature, 
with his feet overlapping each other and turned in- 
wards. He promised to be a greater cripple than 
his uncle, but John having seen two iron pattens 
which an eminent surgeon had supplied to a neigh- 
bouring boy much in the same condition, he con- 
trived, by fastening together in a peculiar way the 
soles of old shoes and books, to imitate the surgeon^s 
device, and succeeded in effectually curing the boy 
of his lameness. He has been often seen on the 
quays of Portsmouth catching the ragged boys, and 
compelling them to come to school, not by the power 
of a policeman, but by the power of a potato. With 
the usual branches of a school education, he com- 
bined the elements of an industrial training. He 
taught many of the boys to cook their own food, and 
to mend their own shoes. In their games he was 
not only master of the sports, but contriver and 
maker of their bats, balls, crossbows, and shuttle- 
cocks. He was also doctor and nurse to his little 
flock, cured their chUblains, healed the cuts and 
bruises to which poor children are so often exposed, 
and in cases beyond his skiQ and means procured 
for them medical advice. 

He had an intuitive perception of the absurd and 
ridiculous. No man enjoyed a hearty laugh mor 
than he did. Many consider joking and fun-making 

18 
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irreligious and wicked. Sucli exercise, so far from 
being scornful, is even a duty. All our faculties 
ought to be exercised. Few things increase digestion, 
respiration, and circulation more than a real hearty 
laugh. While Pounds's humour enabled him to 
correct the faults of his pupils, without naming them 
directly or giving oflFence, it promoted his own health, 
longevity, and happiness. This was the picture of 
his life : 

" I live for those that love me, 

For those that know me tme. 
For the heaven that smiles ahove me. 

And waits my coming too. 

" For the cause that lacks assistance. 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future in the distance. 
For the good that I can do." 



ABERDEEN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

The first man to follow in the steps of the originator 
of ragged schools was Mr. SheriflF Watson, of Aber- 
deen. With the sheriflPs figure we were quite 
familiar in our boyish days, having often seen him 
in far-famed Union Street, walking to or from the 
Court House. The poor cobbler of Portsmouth, the 
rich paper-maker of Edinburgh, and other less known 
but not less benevolent individuals, initiated the 
system ; but to Mr. Watson belongs the high honour 
of raising it to the status of a public institution. In 
1841 the city of Aberdeen had upwards of 280 
juvenile mendicants. The condition of these outcasts 
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was deplorable, and the annoTance and injury they 
inflicted on the oommnnity were extreme. Objects 
alike of pity and suspicion, they were alternately 
petted by the charitable, and hunted by the police. 
Never did a more hopeless, helpless, miserable class 
fester in the bosom of society, converting all its 
gentle and charitable elements into gall and bitter- 
ness. Every plan devised for the removal or abate- 
ment of this social evil seemed ineffectual. Sunday 
schools and charity schools in vain sought the regular 
attendance of these roving tormentors. Without the 
means of acquiring knowledge of good, their know- 
ledge of evil every day increased, and while all 
lamented their condition, no one seemed capable of 
suggesting a remedy. An incident happened which 
introduced a new era in the history of Christian 
effort in the city of Aberdeen, and of philanthropic 
enterprise throughout the kingdom. One day, on 
leaving home, Sheriff Watson was met by a beggar 
boy who told a mournful tale and sought relief. 
The sheriff gave him a ticket of free admission into 
one of the public seminaries during the week. The 
boy received the ticket, looked at it, and seemed to 
say, "Thank you, sir, but it won't eat.^' The hungry 
look of that ragged boy fixed itself on the sheriff's 
memory, and as he passed on he skid to himself, 
" He asked for bread, and I have given him a stone V 
A plan for the moral reformation of these rude 
Arabs at last suggested itself to his mind. He con- 
sulted the chief magistrate of the city who heartily 
sympathised with the project. A meeting was held, 
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the scheme was discussed^ and with £40 collected^ 
and as much more conditionally subscribed^ the 
Boys' School of Industry was opened ; and about a 
dozen of ragged outcasts who had braved all the cor- 
rections of the police^ and laughed to scorn any 
attempt at their reformation, were entered as its first 
pupils. The success of the Boys' School of Industry 
led to the establishment of a Girls', in 1843, in a 
narrow lane, under the charge of an old woman who 
had considerable experience in school-teaching. They 
attracted more than local attention, and schools 
similar were soon afterwards established in other 
places, till now harvests of saved ones are gathered 
year by year from every corner of the land. 

To the term " ragged," as applied to these schools, 
the sheriflf had an insuperable objection, and, notwith- 
standing its popularity, to the present hour holds 
that it is a misnomer. 



RAGGED SCHOOL UNION. 

The Bagged School Union was formed in 1844. 
It is, therefore, twenty years since it was enrolled 
amongst the benevolent institutions of our country. 
The meeting was held in a ragged school-room, near 
Streatham Street, Bloomsbury. Mr. John Branch, 
of the City Mission, presided on that memorable oc- 
casion, and after some deliberation as to the best 
course to be pursued, it was moved by Mr. W. Locke 
" That an Association be formed to encourage and 
assist those who teach in ragged schools, to be 
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called the ^ Ragged School Union/ '^ This proposal 
was seconded by Mr. S. R. Starey, then a worker in 
Field Lane School, and passed unanimously. The 
new society was established before a shilling had 
been asked for or obtained, and it has never yet been 
really without means. A committee was appointed, 
R. C. L. Sevan, Esq., Lombard Street, was asked 
to be the treasurer ; and after a time. Lord Ashley, 
now Earl of Shaftesbury, invited to become the 
president. The objects of the Union were to en- 
courage and assist ragged school teachers ; to col- 
lect and publish information respecting schools 
already in existence, and promote the formation of 
new ones ; to visit the various schools occasionally, 
and report their progress; to encourage teachers^ 
meetings and Bible classes ; and to help the old as 
well as the young in the study of the Word of Grod. 
Providence owned and honoured this Institution, to 
which Lord Ashley gave his name and countenance. 
The principles of ragged schools were not new, but 
the Union systematised them, and greatly enlarged 
their operations. 

The necessity for the Union is now universally 
felt and acknowledged; but in 1850, Mr. Mayhew, 
in one of his letters on " Labour, and the Poor of 
London," which appeared in the ^Morning Chronicle,' 
gave it as his opinion, that ragged schools, instead 
of being reclaimers of juvenile offenders, had been 
promoters of juvenile delinquency and crime. Evi- 
dence in support of this view of the case was fur- 
nished from the testimony of policemen, who said 
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that when boys of that class were assembled together 
they naturally corrupted each other, and that the 
education they had received had made some of them 
adepts in the art of thieving, while they never seemed 
to be benefited by the instruction they had received. 
Startled by this unexpected statement, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury wrote to the same paper affirming that 
the schools had, in point of fact, accomplished more 
than could have reasonably been expected ; that they 
were only palliatives of the terrible and pressing 
mischief in the increase of juvenile vagrancy and 
crime ; yet they had saved not a few from sin and 
wretchedness ; and that they felt the salvation of one 
to be so precious, that they would neither shrink from 
toil nor quail under any discouragement. Mr. Alex- 
ander Anderson, in a series of very able letters, proved 
that while the schools had not been established as 
reformatories, but for the education of children who 
could not be admitted into other schools, they had 
actually prevented crime, and that the increase in 
the number of committals in 1847 had been caused 
by commercial distress, and in 1848 by the Irish fa- 
mine, when 18,589 Irish emigrants applied to the 
Mendicity Society for aid; and 1200 were com- 
mitted to the houses of correction more than in 1847. 
To make his case plain to demonstration, Mr. An- 
derson appealed to tables of calculations and results, 
which clearly proved that while the percentage of 
committals of persons under twenty years of age, 
had been as 1 in 47 in 1839, it was but 1 in 
50 in 1848, which was satisfactory evidence that 
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an agency of a very powerful character liad been 
at work. 

It was stated at the first annual meeting of the 
'' Bagged School Union/^ that the number of children 
who were without education of any kind in London 
considerably exceeded 100^000. This declaration 
was afterwards confirmed by a reference to various 
statistical details. It was also reported that the 
schools were in number about 20, and the number of 
children in attendance under 2000. Now, in the 
course of 20 years, instead of 12 rooms there are 
175 buildings, embracing 600 schools, besides in- 
dustrial classes, mothers' meetings and a variety of 
other usefiil efforts for the improvement and benefit 
of the poorer classes pf London. The following sta- 
tistics, gathered from the local committees and school 
secretaries, will more particularly show the number 
of schools and scholars ! 175 school buildings in 
which 214 Sunday-schools are carried on, with an 
average attendance of 24,630. 187 day schools, 
with an average attendance of 18,677. 211 week- 
evening schools, with an average attendance of 
8490. In all 600 schools, and 51,797 scholars. 
But as many of the children attend on the Sunday 
who also attend the week-day and evening schools, 
the committee take the latter only as the real number 
who are really benefited by the schools in connection 
with the Union, i.e., 27,000. This is under the 
mark, yet the committee prefer at all times to under- 
rate, rather than overate, numbers. 

Little did the four or five honest-hearted, simple- 
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minded, pious men who yet twenty years ago in the 
dark room, to consider what could be done for the 
relief and instruction of the thousands of miserable, 
forgotten, wretched, and degraded creatures whom 
they saw wandering about through the length and 
breadth of the metropolis, think that they would live 
to declare to thousands of their fellow-men how much 
evil had been rolled back ; how much had been pre- 
vented ; and how many had been saved to adorn Chris- 
tianity in this life, and to form part of the Saviour's 
diadem in the world to come ! At first many hesi- 
. tated about giving their names to an association with 
an origin so humble, principles so unsectarian, and 
a name so peculiar ; but before long, many lords, 
both temporal and spiritual, were enrolled as its vice- 
presidents ; and many of the most talented ministers 
of the various evangelical denominations became 
members of its Visiting Committee. The work of 
the Eagged School Union possesses the elements of 
perpetuity, and the angels rejoice to see it advancing. 

EDINBURGH ORIGINAL RAGGED SCHOOL. 

In 1847 the Eev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., repeated 
in Edinburgh the experiment of Sheriff Watson in 
Aberdeen. Reasoning from statistics this eminent 
philanthropist arrived at the conclusion that the 
thousands and tens of thousands of children to be 
found in the Wynd, Cowgate, and other well known 
localities in that first of cities, could be saved only 
by ragged schools. The hope of preventing these 
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wai& — obliged to steal, or -beg, or starve — from 
growing up into criminals was dear to the doctor's 
heart; and so he resolved to establish a ragged, 
feeding, and industrial school. He appealed to the 
office-bearers of his own church, who at first heartily 
approved of the project, but soon became alarmed at 
the responsibilities about to be incurred, and, in con- 
sequence, abandoned the scheme. Baffled in the 
attempt to establish a congregational, or Free 
Church Ragged School, the doctor launched out on 
the open sea ; threw himself on the Christian world, 
irrespective of sect or party ; if the lost were saved 
it was nothing to him to what church they might 
attach themselves, or what instrumentality rescued 
them from destruction. In the enthusiasm of the 
moment he had promised £70, and in his calmer 
and cooler hours discovered that he had not £7 to 
spare. In this emergency the first ^ Plea for Ragged 
Schools' was written and -published. It fell on 
Edinburgh as falls a spark into a powder magazine. 
The public hailed the proposal to establish a school 
on a broad, unsectarian basis, after the model of 
those in Aberdeen. Money now flowed into the ex- 
chequer in shoals of letters, some bearing the stamp 
of coronets, and others the stamp of thimbles. 

Let Dr. Guthrie himself conduct us up the High 
Street of Edinburgh and describe his own school. 
" It stands close under the guns of the castle — ^not 
an inappropriate locality, since we think it a better 
defence against internal, than our own romantic 
castle would now prove against Russian or other 
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foes. Above its low-browed iron gateway, and on 
the half-moon battery, that ancient citadel has its 
flagstaff and banner. Ours is above the doorway — 
it is a trophy we won in a battle waged with papists 
and their allies. They sought to restrain the un- 
fettered use of God^s Word. We believed that to be 
vital to our success, that it was — and was, therefore, to 
be defended as — ^the key, the Hougoumont, of our 
position. In the city where John Knox had preached, 
close to the spot where the heroes of the covenant 
had sung their last psalm, and on the scaffold, as on 
the battle-field, quitted them like men; but separated 
by a narrow valley from the churchyard, where out 
of their graves, they seemed to cheer on to the fight, 
and call us to be sons worthy of our sires — on that 
which I call consecrated ground — it was not likely 
that we would own the power of priests, or bend to 
Rome. We won a signal victory ; and as well to 
celebrate that as to announce the principles on which 
our schools were to be conducted, we have set an 
open Bible above our doorway with the motto carved 
on its stony leaves, 'Search the Scriptures.' In 
this school we have about 300 children ; they come 
to us in the morning and remain with us all night ; 
they receive three meals a day ; they are instructed 
in the Word of God ; they are educated in the ordi- 
nary branches of knowledge; they are trained to 
industrial occupations ; and these wild elements are 
subdued, turned into most docile pupils by an in- 
strument far more potent than a rod — the gentle, 
but omnipotent, power of kindness.'' 
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The fruits of the school are very palpable matters 
of fact. No man can read the published reports 
without having his heart gladdened, Edinburgh 
has not been fully regenerated, the college Wynd 
and the Cowgate have not been turned into gardens 
of Paradise, the prisons have not been emptied, nor 
have the poor-laws been rendered unnecessary; but 
the inhabitants have been relieved from the molesta- 
tion of juvenile beggars — a feat which magistrates 
and police united were unable to achieve. The 
strong fabric of vice has been considerably shaken ; 
the lazy ignorant beggar of the street has been 
turned into the busy intelligent boy of the ragged 
school. Instead of repining that so little has been 
done, let us be thankful that so much has been ac- 
complished in circumstances where complete failure 
would have been little or no disgrace. Many hun- 
dreds of children have entered on some useful em- 
ployment, and are now blessing society, who would 
have grown up into full-blown criminals ; and since 
every culprit costs the country on an average £300, 
statistics, not at all of the couleur de rose kind, lead 
us to the conclusion that this single school has, in aU 
probability saved the public purse some £80,000. 
But the expense of vice, great as it is, we least de- 
plore, for the loss of money, we hate it least. Let 
the money and the vice perish together. The ob- 
ject of the ragged, feeding, and industrial school 
system is to keep, and if possible to pluck from the 
jaws of ruin, something far more precious than 
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money. May it flourish till the following lines 
cease to apply to this great but guilty land : 

" The land has groaned beneath the gnilt of blood 
Spilt wantonly j for every death-doomed man 
Who, in his boyhood, has been left untaught 
That wisdom's ways are ways of pleasantness. 
And all her paths are peace, unjustly dies. 
But ah ! how many are thus left untaught." 



GREAT EVENTS FROM LITTLE CAUSES. 

Honour to the brave and the true, they verily 
carry fire from heaven, and have a power that they 
themselves dream not of. Men may be doing the 
greatest good where they least suspect ; and, seeking 
small things, may find an unexpected great thing. 
Little did Columbus think, when he entered upon 
the adventurous voyage across the Atlantic, of the 
amazing consequences which have resulted to man- 
kind from his enterprise. Little did the alchemists 
think, when toiling in pursuit of the philosopher's 
stone, that their researches would incidentally lead 
to the discovery of facts in connection with the pro- 
perties and composition of bodies, and thus lay the 
foundation of the science of modern chemistry. 
Little did the inventor of printing think, when cutting 
letters on the smooth bark of a tree and impressing 
them on paper for the amusement of his children, 
that he had discovered an art whose incidental 
benefits are world-wide, and beyond all human cal- 
culation. As little did John Pounds think, when he 
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gathered around him the beggarly children of Ports- 
mouth, that he had originated an instrimient for the 
renovation of the world. Ancient poets deemed the 
algae fit only for manure ; modern philosophers^ how- 
ever, have taught us that iodine — one of the most 
important chemical elements — can be obtained from 
the refuse of the sea ; but the cobbler made the more 
important discovery, that the weeds of humanity in 
our large towns and cities may be turned into useful 
and even ornamental members of society. His life 
on earth was obscure — one long up-hill fight, but he 
never lost heart and never lost ground. As the 
leader of one of our greatest moral movements his 
loins were girt about with truth, he stood firmly, 
did his work manfully, and the civilised world has 
now heard of John Pounds the originator of ragged 
schools, and acknowledged him to be a true king of 
society. 



CHAPTER VTI. 

VOICES OP THE CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 

" Every generation enjoys the use of a vast hoard bequeathed to 
it by antiquity, and transmits that hoard, augmented by fresh 
acquisitions, to future ages." 

T. B. Macaulat. 

SMALL BEGINNINGS. 

This principle is strikingly exemplified in the 
condition and character of the men whom God se- 
lected to spread the Gospel over the world. Philo- 
sophers, princes, statesmen, and nobles, would have 
chosen men of distinguished rank, splendid talents, 
commanding eloquence, and powerful influence, able 
to demonstrate the superiority of the new religion 
over every other by the force of their arguments 
and the charms of their oratory, and to recommend 
it by the dignity of their station and the weight of 
their authority; but God committed the propaga- 
tion of Christianity among all nations to fishermen, 
tent-makers, and publicans — ^men of mean birth, 
destitute of human learning, possessing no influence, 
and supported by no patronage ! What were the 
consequences of their labours and suflferings ? Satan 
fell like lightning from heaven, and the Word of 
God had free course and was glorified. Multitudes, 
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both of Jews and Greeks^ embraced the religion of 
the crucified Nazarene. In Jerusalem — where Jesus 
had hung upon the accursed tree — ^in luxurious 
Antioch^ in debauched Corinth, in cruel Philippi, in 
warlike Galatia, in imperial Rome, and in many 
other cities, converts were made in vast numbers to 
the faith of Christ. At length, through the whole 
extent of the Roman empire, the name of Jesus was 
honoured, and, after three centuries of fiery perse- 
cutions. His religion stepped into the throne of the 
Csesars. 

The diflFusion of knowledge tends mightily to the 
well being of man; and how often can we trace 
its streams to very small beginnings. The influence 
of the art of printing upon the condition of the 
world can scarcely be exaggerated. Books are 
mighty things, whether for good or evil. Who dis- 
covered this art which multiplies and perpetuates 
books by tens of thousands daily — ^which has opened 
the fountain of knowledge at the door of every 
family of the civilised world, and done more to 
enlighten, reform, and bless mankind than any 
other ? It was a poor mechanic in Strasburg ! Ex- 
perience enables us to depose to the comfort and 
blessing that literature can prove in seasons of sick- 
ness and sorrow ; how powerfully intellectual pur- 
suits can help in keeping the head from crazing, and 
the heart from breaking. English literature has the 
superiority of originality. But it is remarkable 
that the two greatest of all our poets, Shakespeare 
and Milton, who frirnished the sublimest visions that 
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ever eharmed the souls of mortals, and who still 
walk up and down, in their singing robes and with 
the laurel round their brows in the cities of many 
lands, might have been seen during life, the one glad 
to earn an honest penny in other ways than in the 
composition of immortal dramas — the other sitting 
at the door of his house, when the sun shone, in a 
coarse coat of gray cloth. 

Human history teems with illustrations of the 
principle for which we are contending. Who has won 
political liberty for the peoples of the world ? Who 
freed Europe from papal tyranny ? A poor boy in 
Germany, who sang ballads in the street for a liveli- 
hood ! Who delivered England from the tyranny of 
kingcraft? A brewer, in Huntingdon, a small country 
town. Who founded institutions for the moral 
training of the most important portion of the rising 
race ? A printer, and a cobbler ! Who planted 
Christianity in India ? A buyer and seller of second- 
hand shoes, whose onward path was piled up with 
difficulties that would have overcome ninety-nine 
men out of every hundred. 



INDEPENDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

The preservation and triumph of the Church does 
not depend upon the combined might of men 
labouring together. Ecclesiastical history compels 
us to admit that earthly governments have been 
hindrances rather than helps to the kingdom of 
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Christ. Twelve unlettered Galileans, destitute of 
royal patronage, and without the help of legislative 
power, turned the world upside down. Alas ! for 
the day when the royal purple was thrown around 
the simple garb of the fishermen, tentmakers, and 
publicans. From that time the Christian Churches 
began to be corrupted, their strength to be weakened, 
and their glory to be tarnished. Ah ! they dreamed 
that civil power would help them. Alas ! when the 
terrors of persecution were wholly expelled — when 
the Churches began to feel that they were a great 
agency, a respectable body, a mighty number — then 
^^ Ichabod^' was written on their walls. "The civil 
power,'' says Dr. Merle d'Aubigne, " by laying its 
rude and unskilful hands on the Tree of Faith, may 
shake down a few beautiful flowers, or break some 
noble branches, but cannot impart to it that sap 
which alone bringeth forth much fruit.'' ^^The 
whole history of Christianity," says Macaulay, 
^' shows that it is in far greater danger of being cor- 
rupted by the alliance of power than of being 
crushed by its opposition. Those who thrust tem- 
poral sovereignty upon her, treat her as their proto- 
types treated her Author. They bow the knee and 
spit upon her; they cry, ^hail !' and smite her on the 
cheek ; they put a sceptre in her hand, but it is a 
fragile reed; they crown her, but it is with thorns; they 
cover with purple the wounds which their own hands 
have inflicted on her, and inscribe magnificent titles 
over the cross on which they have fixed Iier to perish 
in ignominy and pain." The spread of the Gospel 

19 
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does not depend upon human might or power. 
Christianity does not authorise war to advance her 
interests. False religions may be sustained by force 
of arms, but the true religion must be upheld 
by love. Our missionaries have been labouring 
with marked success in Africa, but the Kaffir tribes 
under British rule have not been converted. Hush 
thy trumpet, O war ! and put away thy gaudy 
trappings. God wanteth not thee to help His cause. 
" Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord.^' 



GREAT WORKS ACCOMPLISHED BY SINGLE MEN. 

Look back through the Christian centuries, and 
you hear a voice proclaiming that the greatest works 
haVe been done by the ones. Committees are seldom 
of much use ; and bodies and societies are sometimes 
a loss of strength. It has been said that if a 
company had been employed to build Noah's ark 
the keel would not have been laid yet. Despite the 
cry against what is called the one-man system, indi- 
vidual eflPort is, after all, the grand thing. The 
task of planting Christianity in the gentile world was 
assigned to one man. The world may decline far 
from the knowledge of the truth, but it is scarcely 
possible to conceive of its coming into that state that 
truth should have a second time to fight her way 
over obstacles as great as she had then to encounter. 
The world rose up in arms to oppose Paul, but he 
calmly surveyed the dangers, went forward, and 
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established a faith which all united in rej^arding with 
inexpressible contempt. Mark that tall^ mild, elo- 
quent man, preaching by the wayside and in the 
Courts of Kings. It is Peter the Hermit, travelling 
from Court to Court, and from town to town, stirring 
the depths of the European heart ; and, as a pledge 
of his power, sending hosts of armed men to the 
gates of Jerusalem. Behold the workings of a 
Christian sacerdotalism, by degrees transforming the 
whole face of the Church of Christ, till, in the mid- 
night gloom that at length settled down upon 
Europe, in cloisters, closets, and sequestered pulpits, 
spiritual Christianity sighed and cried for deliverance. 
There were many reformers, but there was only one 
Luther. There were many teachers, but there was 
only one Calvin ; there were many preachers, but 
there was only one Knox. So in all our modern 
revolutions, there are many coadjutors, but one man 
really does the work. We want, above all things, 
a leader with boldness, decision, and energy. " Give 
us the man/' shout the multitude, " who will step 
forward and take the responsibility .'' Such a man 
is always the idol, the lord, and the king among 
men. 



PENALTIES OP GREATNESS. 

Misapprehension and misrepresentation always 
accompany true greatness. Pride will not acknow- 
ledge the man who even sacrifices himself to a noble 
cause. Envy detracts from the highest merit. Pre- 
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JTidice will seek to shade and darken the fairest fame. 
If the angel Gabriel were to come from heaven and 
head a successful enterprise against the most abomi- 
nable and unrighteous vested interest under which 
this poor world groans, he would most certainly lose 
his character for many years, probably for centuries. 
Yet there have always been a goodly number in the 
world who had faith in God, faith in truth, and faith 
in themselves. Has not Christianity had its heroes ? 
Has not science had its martyrs ? Has not patriotism 
had her sons, who have bled for their country's 
weal ? Has not liberty had those who have nobly 
died in her defence ? 

" He's true to God who's true to man, wherever wrong is done. 
To the humblest and the weakest, 'neath the all-beholding sun ; 
That wrong is also done to us, and they are slaves most base 
Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for all their race. 
God works for all. Ye cannot hem the hope of being free 
With parallels of latitude, with mountain range, or sea ; 
Put golden padlocks on truth's lips, be callous as ye will — 
From soul to soul o'er all the world leaps one electric thrill." 

How often do we find the highest excellence the 
most deeply depreciated. It seems to be the great 
law of life that every advancing power, every im- 
provement, physical, intellectual, moral or spiritual 
which man gains, carries with it, as the necessary 
penalty, an additional liability, a new degree of ex- 
posure to surrounding evils. If the One grand cha- 
racteristic of true greatness be self-sacrifice, then 
Wycliflfe, the morning star of the reformation, stands 
before us as one of the greatest of men. In labours 
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most abundant, doing great things unconsciously, 
and daring dangers without dreading them. Yet 
never has poor human nature been more wronged 
than in the treatment of this man^s character. 
When Kving his enemies heaped low abuse upon his 
name; and when dead the Council of Constance 
consigned his memory to infamy and execration. 
Columbus, the discoverer of a new world, and the 
solver of the riddle of centuries, was reckoned not a 
great man at all, but a madman. He was taunted, 
ridiculed, insulted; and even the children in the 
streets pointed at him with signs significant. 
Complaints, many and heavy, were made against 
him — 

** Envy's harsh berries, and the choking pool 
Of the world's scorn, are the right mother milk 
To the tough hearts that pioneer their kind. 
And break a pathway to those unknown realms. 
That in the earth's broad shadow lie enthralled." 

The discoverer of a world was treated as a criminal, 
put on board a ship, and sent home in chains ! It would 
seem that at the very moment when merit appeared 
in the world. Envy too was born, and began her 
persecution. There are men who revel in detraction. 
Fame has her whisper as well as her trumpet. 
Cromwell — England^s truest patriot, and the world's 
greatest man — had to pay the penalty of his great- 
ness. His name, his character, and his government, 
were all loaded with contempt. Selfish ambition, 
dishonesty, duplicity, were a few of the many charges 
brought against great Cromwell. If his worst ene- 
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mies have been compelled to admit the graces of his 
private life^ and his domestic love and tenderness^ 
they have vilely slandered him with infidelity to his 
wife. 

Greatness is not always revealed to its own kin- 
dred ; and when it is recognised^ how often does it 
excite the jealousy or the envy of other minds. 
The poet Crabbe quotes Calvin writing to Luther 
thus — " Your whole school is nothing but a stinking, 
stye of pigs ! Dog ! Do you understand me ? Do 
you understand me, madman ? Do you imderstand 
me, you great beast ?'^ Baikes, the great philanthro- 
pist of Gloucester, did not always get credit for purity 
of motive from the good and great. All sorts of 
calumnies were circulated throughout the country to 
injure Carey and the Serampore missionaries. No 
stone was left unturned to make the Baptist Mission 
a by-word and a scandal in the eyes of the Christian 
world. So fickle is the breath of public opinion, 
even in religious circles, that for three years 
strenuous exertions were made to destroy the cha- 
racter of men who had once been the objects of 
general admiration. The name of the benevolent 
cobbler of Portsmouth is hewn out on time as on 
a rock. His life was one of sacrifice and service. 
But at every point where sympathy shoold have 
been expressed and enjoyed, the originator of ragged 
schools found himself deserted, isolated, and alone. 
In this world of envy and detraction the best and 
greatest men are insulted during life, and laid in 
state after death. 
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INTELLECTUAL ENDOWMENTS INFERIOR TO MORAL 
EXCELLENCE. 

An intellect of lofty powers and deep suscepti- 
bilities is a noble object, whether it break out among 
the peerage or the people. But unallied to moral 
excellence ; it is as a price in the hand of a fool to 
get wisdom, or as tools beside a workman which he 
knows not how to use. It is melancholy to con- 
template the misdirected efforts of men like Alex- 
ander, and Caesar, and Buonaparte ; men who, under 
the influence of proper motives, might have been 
intrepid and dauntless reformers, or have carried 
the Gospel, in the face of dangers and death, into 
the regions of barbarism and idolatry. 

Genius has discovered the sciences, and perfected 
the arts, and these have given to man an almost 
universal dominion over the world in which he lives. 
We do not know to what extent antiquity can claim 
credit for forgotten arts, but, we think, we are en- 
titled to assume that no age of the past equalled the 
present in mechanical power. Gas, steam, and 
electricity existed in nature from the creation ; but 
their discovery and application to the purposes of 
life may be remembered by all who have reached 
the age of half a century. Man can make every- 
thing in the world minister to his comfort. He 
can visit the remotest shores, or live in Britain and 
eat the fruits of India, and clothe himself with 
the wool of Thibet. But it is easy to show that 
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the progress of art and science, unless their ap- 
plication be regulated by sound moral principle, 
is even dangerous to the world. Genius may be 
employed in boring cannon, as well as in printing 
Bibles; in the one case it is the instrument of 
desolating the world, in the other of enliglitening 
and blessing it. 

All those great moral rcYolutions from which, 
during the past Christian centuries, the world has 
reaped such incalculable blessings, we owe, under 
Providence, mainly to the influence of character. 
Christianity was planted in the world, not so much 
by talent as by character. Alas I mere genius 
could have done little in that great work. Her 
fires would have paled, and her voice would have 
grown dumb, before the opposition which the first 
preachers of the Gospel encountered. We recog- 
nise in the reformers great lineaments of mind, 
Luther, Knox, and Calvin rose high above their 
contemporaries in point of intellectual stature, but 
they were even more distinguished in point of moral 
character. It required men with a heroic hardihood 
of soul, unbounded homage for truth, and a con- 
tempt as unbounded for error, to set in motion the 
ponderous wheels on which the reformation chariot 
rested. So with regard to Puritanism, the Sunday 
school system, the missionary enterprise, and the 
ragged school movement. The leaders in all these 
great enterprises were marked by a noble disdain of 
ease, honour, and self. They believed firmly that 
truth had a real existence, that the world could be 
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benefited only by her, and that it was better to 
stand by her side though in rags than to walk with 
her enemies in purple. 



SINGULAR EFFICACY OP TRIALS AND HARDSHIPS. 

To be placed in circumstances of trial and hard- 
ship is necessary to the attainment of moral great- 
ness. "God chastens us for our profit, that we 
might be partakers of His holiness/' It is in this 
school that profound insight, weary sagacity, and 
manly vigour are acquired. Go over the long list of 
the great leaders of men in all ages, and in all 
lands, and you must have the fact brought most im- 
pressibly home, that they were made perfect through 
sufierings. Our business, however, is with the 
more prominent leaders of those great moral re- 
volutions that have occurred during the Christian 
centuries. In his monastery the hero of the refor- 
mation had the great qualities of his soul called 
forth and trained. At Himtingden the great 
champion of Puritanism had to fight with powers 
and principalities for his own everlasting salvation. 
It is evident that Providence took great care in 
forming the character, and arranging the external 
means, which enabled the founder of Sunday schools 
to give effect to his enterprise. A considerable 
part of the life of the pioneer of missions was 
passed as pastor of a poor Baptist church, and 
here it was that he acquired those qualities 
which peculiarly fitted him for the difficult task of 
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planting the Gospel in India. In fine, it was while 
sitting in his small shop, without wealth, with the 
sweat of labour standing on his brow, and earning 
his bread with his own hands, that the originator of 
ragged schools learned to love mankind, honour 
worth in whomsoever foimd, rescued from ruin and 
saved to society no fewer than five hundred children, 
and thus became the greatest schoolmaster of his 
age. 



BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES OF SLOW PROGRESS. 

If asked for the evidences of our Christian philan- 
thropy, we point to our benevolent associations 
that exist in every land and say, ^^ Si monumentum 
quseris circumspice.^' These institutions are full of 
a philosophy that is well deserving of being studied. 
Up to the time when the angels sung their evening 
anthem — '^ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men,^' there was nothing 
beyond a species of barbarous and heartless courtesy. 
It was after the advent that the principle of associa- 
tion passed the boundary of time and swept the 
ranges of eternity. For seventeen centuries of the 
Christian era, even the only associations of a 
benevolent character were the family, the school, 
and the church. The peculiar forms of operation in 
benevolent societies, as now seen, virtually began at 
the commencement of the present century. It is of 
the England of the last sixty years that we can em- 
phatically say, " On her head there rest many crowns^ 
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but the fairest and brightest is that of charity ! Her 
power iu arms^ her skill in arts, her discoveries in 
science, her boundless commerce and dominion, do 
neither distinguish nor glorify her so much as her 
benevolent institutions. They would seem to be, 
like our oaks and elms, indigenous to our land. 
They are not the creatures of the State, but the 
nurselings of the people ; and well have they been 
fostered.^^ 

As to the extent of such efforts, well has it been 
added: — "Every form of evil by which humanity 
suffers has been searched out, and ingenuity has 
been taxed to devise methods of cure or of mitigation. 
Defects of the eye, the ear, the tongue, the foot, have 
separate and skilful attention ; the maimed, the sick 
and the insane are supplied with a house of refuge, 
and soothed by the kindness of charity; and, as 
might be expected where the voice of religion is 
heard, the widow and the fatherless have been so 
earnestly regarded that their affliction and their 
mourning are turned into joy and praise.^^ In this 
respect, what a contrast there is between modem 
London and ancient Rome ! In the capital of the 
Caesars there were fallen women, outcast children, 
the blind and deaf, the sick and destitute, raving 
madness and ragged poverty ; but from the one end 
of that proud city to the other there was not one 
benevolent institution. 

Our earliest societies — such as the British Anti- 
Slavery Society — sought to alleviate physical miseries 
or civil wrongs. Taking the rod of Moses they 
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stood forth before some form of oppression, and said, 
in the voice of that great leader, ^^ Let this people 
go V^ Some of these institutions, after having 
achieved great triumphs, expired in a blaze of glory. 
But, for the most part, they look for no final triumph 
here as the reward of their labours. The poor we 
shall have always with us, and that more for our 
good than for theirs. Our temperance, peace, and 
missionary societies, that walk hand in hand over the 
earth, lifting up the beacon lights of immortality to 
the most sunken and degraded of the human race, 
live by faith and work by love. 



THE UNITY OF CHRIST S PEOPLE. 

" The religion of God,'' as has been well remarked, 
^^ is one, but the religions of man are many.'' The 
one religion, Christianity, stands separate and apart 
as it were from all the others. It not only is, but, 
on comparison with others, is seen to be infinitely 
superior to them, and is shown thereby to be alone 
the product of Divine inspiration, '' Holy men of 
old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ;" 
and the religion thus sent from above is the only 
religion worthy of God and suitable for man. 

But although religion is one, unfortunately the 
Churches are many, split into such numerous, and 
in not a few instances, such senseless divisions, that 
we know nothing better fitted to make a man recoil 
from the spirit of sectarianism than to see, drawn 
out to their fall length, the long and weary roll of 
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the various faiths of Christendom. Fancy all these 
different religious denominations: — ^That with conse- 
crated bishops, this with plain presbyters, this other 
without either ; that administering baptism to infants 
as well as adults, this only adults j that robed in 
a ritual of many forms, this thinking that religion, 
like beauty, when unadorned is adorned the most, 
. urging their claims on a newly-converted heathen ! 
Amid such a Babel of tongues, well might he ask. 
Which is the true Church ? 

Forms are no doubt valuable in their own place and 
for their own purposes, but the Church of Christ must 
not be confounded with this or that form either of 
government or worship. She receives all the good, 
and rejects all the bad. No matter from what hands 
they may have received the rite of baptism, or to 
whatever communion they may belong, and one cha- 
racteristic phenomenon of the religion of Jesus 
Christ is the essential unity of true believers, in all 
lands and in all ages, Christ's people are one. 
Saints on earth, and saints in heaven, form but one 
body. ^^ The just shall live by faith,'' and all who 
now believe, are one with all who ever have believed. 
This vital doctrine of Christianity has existed in all 
past ages, and will exist in all future ones. It has 
received from our eternal religion the imprint of 
immortality. How delightful the thought that 
believers are all the subjects of Divine grace — are all 
washed in the same fountain — are all admitted into 
the same family — are all partakers of the same privi- 
leges — ^heirs of the same eternal glory. 
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HAPPY YEARS AT HAND. 

The Christian centuries speak frequently to us 
about controversies, agitations, quarrels, and wars. 
But what beneficent principle, what fortunate con- 
ception for humanity has ever been established 
without struggle and conflict ? Galileo, while de- 
monstrating before immense assemblies at Pisa his 
astronomical doctrines, had not only to run with 
footmen but also to contend with horses. We coidd 
wish that the starry son of science had allowed him- 
self to be slain rather than renounce what he knew 
to be truth. But, in the absence of martyrdom, we 
glory in his indignant whisper, ^^ It moves notwith- 
standing.^' The discovery of the circulation of the 
blood by Dr. William Harvey was most violently 
opposed. Dr. Edward Jenner, the inventor of vac- 
cination, was attacked on all sides by every weapon 
which ignorance and prejudice, spleen and envy 
could form against him. Opposition to the discove- 
ries of geology is a present fact. Shall Christianity 
which attacks man in his dearest passions, though 
they are the very cause of his misfortunes, in 
his love of riches, his ambition, his vain glory, in his 
inferior self, which man idolizes, and of which a 
sublimer self is the slave, be alone exempt from 
struggles and contests ? 

If truth is to possess the earth she must combat 
hand to hand with error. Convulsions more stupen- 
dous may yet take place — opposition does good — it 
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checks credulity-*-keeps back many an impostor — 
separates the chaff from the wheat, and by antagonism 
secures final progression. Opposition, we repeat, 
cannot stop that which is useful and true. As well try 
to uproot the mountains — to arrest the descending 
avalanche — to tame the raging ocean — to roll back 
the rising sim — ^to stop the planets in their orbits — 
or to change the order of creation! Our social, 
intellectual, and religious progress, is irresistible; 
and the opposer of it will, by-and-bye, appear as one 
that beateth the air. The purposes of the Godhead, 
in regard to universal humanity, are on record. The 
gladdening spectacle of the millions of human hearts 
that throb around our globe, shall yet be seen 
beating loyal to the one Saviour- King of mankind. 

** Go on, go on, thy onward way 
Leads np to light. 
The morning now begins to gray* 
Anon the cheering beams of day 
ShaU chase the night. 
Go on." 

This strife with wrong shall not last for ever. We 
know that happy years are at hand. Let us, 
then, march onward, if need be, through the 
fire and smoke of battle. The finger of the mar- 
vellous light even now trembles toward the point 
of the dial of eternity, when the Crowned and 
Sceptred Child shall come, and will no longer tarry ; 
when the shout of the Isles sliall swell the thunder 
of the Continent ; when the Thames and the Danufx;, 
when the Tiber and the lihiue shall call upon the 
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Euphrates, the (Janges, and the Nile ; and the full, 
clear, melodiomi^ concert, shall be joined by the 
Hudson, the Mis^ssippi, and the Amazon, singing 
with one heart and pne voice. Alleluia ! Salvation ! 
The Lord God Omaipotent reigneth ! Then perfect 
social equality shall prdrail, and one broad banner 
of love shall float all the world around ! 

" Come then, and, added to Thy many crowns. 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the best. 
Thou who alone art worthy ! It was Thine 
By ancient covenant, ere nature's birth ; 
And Thou hast made it Thine by purchase, too. 
And overpaid its value by Thy blood." 
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